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“(We feel that each passing year brings 
a better spirit of co-operation among the 
millers, bakers and dealers in their com- 
mon task of providing the nation’s 
bread, and we ardently desire to see this 


strengthen in the years to come. 


Ge Gish Bou All 
A fflerry Christmas 


‘Che 


Red Star Milling Co. 


WICHITA - KANSAS 














mn., on the first, second, third and fifth Wednesdays of 


— in combination with The Northwestern Miller and American a Year “subscription, includin estern Miller and 
fo 


®ach month, and on the fourth Wedn er. arly g The Northw 
$ reign. Vol. 152, No. 10. Entered as second class matter a nneapolis Post Office. Copyright, 1927, Miller Publishing Co, 
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If a flour makes good bread in a real bakery, it’s a good 
flour. That’s the last test. 


Pillsbury has built a real bakery with a commercial high 
speed mixer, divider, rounder, automatic proofer, moulder, 
steam box and oven. Every day this practical bakery tries 
out Pillsbury’s Flour for you—uses it just as you use it, 
under average bake-shop conditions. 


When you get Pillsbury’s Flour you can know in advance 
that it will behave as it should—in the same way every 


day. This cuts costs—you can produce:a better loaf at a 
better profit. 
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RS IZ this time of pear, it is possible for a 
p| business house to depart from the cold 
( * so phraseology of commerce, and express 
Sas in warmer terms its sincere appreci- 
ation of the friends made in this and other pears, 
and the hope that the pears to come will bring 


many more. 


















Che LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The New Year 


and prosperous New Year. 


Our ‘Best ‘Wishes for 


The officers and staff of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Company always have felt that the many friends made 
in the course of duty are one of the chief rewards of the 
milling business.—We take this opportunity of extending 
them our sincere appreciation and wishing them a happy 


OP cBakers 


ORACLE 
Cf Short Patent- 
THUNDERBOLT 
CA Reliable Flour 


—— ae 
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BETTER 
BREAD 
a is the best a... 


" DEO” 
solution to - ae 
oben 


{=| the cut price © ' 
problem 





The better flavor given to business undisturbed, to a con- 
bread by OCCIDENT Special siderable extent, by competition 
Patent Flour providesthe baker based upon the use of inferior 
with an effective solution tothe ingredients. Bakers, large and 
cut price problem, and permits small, are proving that every 
him to develop a profitable year. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 
General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ToBakers interestedinastrong, 
competitive-priced flour 
we recommend PRODUCER 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
CO IANN, 





Christmas Greetings 


All of us here in this office, and our men in the field as well, feel es- 
pecially kindly toward our friends and to the whole world at this good 
season of the year. It is a pleasure to wish you all happiness and good 
cheer,—and this wish goes out not only to our friends and customers, 
but also to our competitors, who, though they sometimes make us 
work harder, never cause us to lose faith and confidence in this splendid 
business in which we all are engaged nor fail to be happy in its day 


to day routine. WM. KELLY, President. 


Oe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON , KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY, PresipeNnt CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 


Grain Storage Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 
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“I CONSIDER THE TELEPHONE,’ Says this auto- 
mobile man, “the most valuable and most 
economical sales asset I have.” 

Almost any business house has many kinds 
of work that the long distance lines can 
do. Buying or selling in a distant city without 
leaving one’s office. Making important appoint- 
ments. Getting or giving rush information, 


specifications or prices. All business details can 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A New Britain, Connecticut, car dealer 
is said to sell more automobiles per capita, 
of a certain high-priced make, than any 
other subdealer in the world. In clearing 
his floor of trade-ins, he uses Long Distance 
almost exclusively. Not long ago he made 
ten calls in one day to dealers in other 
cities. These calls sold two cars in Boston. 
Two in Worcester. Three in New York. 
Two in Philadelphia. 


tions, $17,000— telephone charges, $19.50! 


Cash transac- 


be discussed by telephone, just as in a personal 
interview. And with heavy savings in time and 
traveling expense. 

What distant person or firm would it be an 
advantage to talk with, now? You'll be surprised 


how little it will cost. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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@) AVGENE. /ACTS 


CO ee OTT 


eAnother 
‘Reason Why 


The Agene Mills 
are the Busy Mills 
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Write for 
Technical 


Publication 
No. 80 


ETUC 


THE AGENE PROCESS AS INSTALLED AT ARNOLD MILL, STERLING, KANSAS 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE S8AN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 





UURVUURARRUVEEREULTED  GUOREREREDTGVTERITET 
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Che GHorld’s Leading Mill 
Builders Extend 


Christmas Greetings 


to the Trade and Best Wishes 
for the New Pear 


CECCCCCCCCCCCCCECCCCCCCCCCECCECCCELCCRLECRCRCCL CLC CLCCCRCCLL 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


District Offices in All) Principal Cities 
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VEN if it did happen to be Friday the 13th, every cake-baker will agree 
that it was a lucky day when he started to use Kismet Super-Patent Flour. 


If you want to make better cakes, cakes such as you have never made before, 
try this unusual flour. You will appreciate its real quality, its purity, and its 
remarkable uniformity—all the result of careful selection of wheat and de- 
pendable milling. 


Write us for further information. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 
Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 


Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 
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_.. * . Strategic Location 
BUPPALO BOSTOAR 
ae 





RANSAS CITY 


ST LoVviIS 
CIAGIANAT! 
m BALTIMORE 
EVAASVILLE wovievinrt 
RICHMOND 
@arwoort A 
NOBPOLY 


One of many reasons why your interest can be served better by us. 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 
100 ) pears 


ssive Ye Milling @) 


Where shorter patents are specified, so 
many bakers think of 


“ROYAL MAIL” 


Many of the largest bakers are demanding shorter patents. “Royal Mail” 
is milled closer than the great majority of Northwestern and South 
western Patents. Our favorable location permits us to draw the cream 
of high protein wheats from North Dakota in the Northwest to Okla 
homa in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from where the 
wheats are grown to all points in the Central States, the East and the South 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Daily Capacity, 2,500 Barrels Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 














“Use Our Soft (inter Wheat Flours 
““GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL” 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


wo’ EXPANSION” 


A Self-rising Flour 





We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 


BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YFraRs oF ACTIVITY 


(Inco: acupenased January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 


Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 
Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 








The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


We are open for connections 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 


A 





——M, 














J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 
.Hard Wheat Flour a2 Bakers) 

White Corn 


Domestic and Export 





Ask for Prices 


Mixed Cars Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


of 8; and Winter Wheat Flour MILLERS OF 
pty ioe f 


High Grade Soft Winter Whea' Flour 
MAYFLOWER MILLS 


LIGONIER,IND. | 
FT. WAYNE, IND. WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 


—— a 





aN 











Riverside Code "écision” 


Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.90 
Discount for Quantities , 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN ait. LER 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 














Capacity, 5,000 Bushels Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. / 
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EN we approach the 
season that symbolizes 
the spirit of good will our 
thoughts travel back through 
the days of 1927. We recall 
the cordial relationships that 
have daily cheered our path 
of work and the thousands of 
friends who have so bounti- 
fully supported our efforts. ‘To 
you, we express our deepest 
appreciation for your spirit of 
co-operation. At the same time 
it is our sincerest wish that the 
coming year may be generous 
to you when giving prosperity 
and contentment. 


A yn? oP RG eta? yy 
“Me 


Branches: I Sales Offices: 
Milwaukee Bag Co., Milwaukee New York 
Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis Charlotte’ 


Chase Bag Co. 


Affiliated Company Cleveland 
THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY Season 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio , Hutchinson Little Rock 
Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags Charleston 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Ss oe 


By Th Wichita Flour Mills Co, 













GWichita,, Kansas 


WHEAT, STORAGE, CAPACITY CAPACITY, 2500 BBLS, 


ONE MILLION BUSH 





In deep and sincere gratitude for all of the 
blessings that have been ours in this past year 
and, above all else, for old and new friendships, 
we wish you all 


A Merry Christmas 


SARA VHA VE 


VIOVLLILLID. 









Eastern Representatives 


DECKER-ELLIs Co., J.C. CONSODINE Co., 
Produce Exchange, New York. 1503 Mer. Bk. Bldg., Indianapolis, 
E.LuioTT BROKERAGE Co., R. H. ADDINGTON, 694 Washington : . 
Bluefield, W. Va. Pittsburgh, Pa., 8. H. B. 
C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., Harry D. Garst, 
407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. Huntington, W. Va. 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., H. B. SCANLAND, 
Cumberland, Md. Bluefield, W. Va. 


H.C. HAGERMAN, Mount Bethel, Pa. 


Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, M C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 








A> FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 
“Old Trail” from western ” Sasnak’ Flour” Blackburn’s Best —Eko— , "Gr eat Wes t” 
Kansas wheat ree flours Of pre- 
000 Barrel ey Golden CY aise Set sro tom frm the 
Eastern Buyers 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS BLACKBURN MILLING CO. Great West Mill & Elevator Co 
WILSON, KANSAS Enns Mriuixc Co., Inman, Kan. el —_ Omaha, Neb. 900 Raswela iia Tone: 


















































OBIN’S ‘BEST 


What a difference the 


lower ash makes. 





She 
ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS. SALINA, KANSAS 


—— 
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I5OO BARRELS CAPACITY 





“Old Squire” Says: 


There have been a fair amount of troublesome ups and downs 
this year, but probably no more than usual. Anyway, the 
boys have been loyal to me, customers even better pleased 
than usual, and, taking everything into account, it is mighty 
easy to wish everybody 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


JOHN H. MOORE, PRESIDENT~ G.M. LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOUR» MILLS CO. 
CKdinsas City, USA 


1\9 ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

















. TAKING it for granted that 
jobbers and bakers are in business 
for profit, we mill flours specially 
adapted to make them profit. 





8 





Williamson’s Winner 
Best for 


the baker 





for the family 


Kansas knows “American Ace” 
as one of its best. 

















co] 








GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS , Tbe W illiamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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SE we are a bit old fashioned, but some of the old styles are 
better than the new. The old fashioned idea of making Short 





Patent is better for bakers and consumers than the new way of milling 





cheap and selling low. ... The consumption of bread has fallen off—the 





taste of bakers’ bread is one reason and cheap flour is the cause. ... We 





will run along in our old fashioned way—keep making flour the best we 





know how and selling at a fair price, and we won’t worry about the mills 





Topeka Flour Mills Co. 


that quote low prices. Topeka, Kansas 
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\ THE PERFECT FLOUR 
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MADE FROM KANSAS HARD WHEAT [7% 
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“White Crest 
—_ Shelerfect Hour 


WHITE CREST will increase 
your flour trade. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 











1 | 
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Greetings 


We wish a merry Christmas to all concerned 
with the milling and distributing of America’s 
wheat, and hope that the coming year ¢@@~ 
will be a prosperous one for all. i 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 








J.F.Imbs Milling “SUNKIST”’ 


“ - FLOUR 
C i 
O. Western Kansas out payenn softer wheat - milling Sunkist Flour, the 
i nsas, — ial e er are 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Turkey Wheat Patent onveene, ¢ of the oor . ey Ay ana. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 





strong and fine. 
Manufacturers of It is through the reputation 
0 


that 
Kansas Turkey f its fine, strong flours tha’ 























Hoes Weng eos Bowen Flour Mills Co. cone abated 
ols r 
| Wheat Flours. Formerly Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. The Maney Milling Co. 





























We wish you every one 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS and 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


TheKansas Milling Compan 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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ESTABLISHED 1877—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


“Celvet 


From Barton County 
wheat . . . and that 
means something to 
native Kansans. 


TbeW alnut Creek Milling Co. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





BOSS PATENT 


The satisfactory thing, to us, is that 
gains in sales after a buyer switches to 
“Boss Patent” do not represent a brief 
spurt, but are permanent and continu- 
ous. There is a difference in flour! 
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LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 





Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbis High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 








KEYSTONE MILLING 
COMPANY 


Capacity, 750 Barrels 


LARNED - KANSAS 








Mary Sunshine Family Flour 
and Mid-West Bakers’ Flour 
give satisfaction 


MID-WEST MILLING CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 








“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 








“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 


















BETTER # BAKERS 


Every customer must 
be pleased with this 
flour. 


Jobbers will find it 
ideal for building up 
trade. 


WILLIS NORTON CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 














~ THE AETNA MILIS 





OFFICE: 805 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, M9. 





en 














“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthace, Mo. 








J.J. Vanier, Manager 





An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is * 


‘WESTERN STAR’”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


: She Western Star Mill Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















We are open for a few high class bro- 
kerage connections in several points 
east of the Mississippi river where ¥¢ 
are not already represented. 


IMPERIAL FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 





HARPER, KANSAS 
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ANDREW SMITH, Vice Prestpent anp Generar ManacGer W. J. GROVER, Manacer Sates DepartTMENT 





Speaks the Language of Leadership 


Better Flour 
Better Milling 


“Ohe KANSAS MILL €? ELEVATOR CoO. 


FORMERLY THE ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels © 15 Country Elevators 
Total Storage, 750,000 Bushels 


. JV OW one of the Kell 
%. Group of Flour Mills 


ESTABLISHED 1879 

























50 our competitors, customers, and. men in the 
allied trades we extend the wish that they may enjoy 
a Merry Christmas and a Prosperous New Year. 


NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 



































CF Ee Sooo aaa 5 
Nearer EON GS 
wey J ~ CManufacturers of Quality Flour since 1877 OHA 

v4 . . € 


Since Buffalo Roamed the Prairies— 


“HUNTER’S CREAM” has been known as a lead- 
ing Kansas flour. 


No product has survived the half-century unless _ 
it was a good one,—unless it was, at all times, 
exactly what the people wanted. 
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AAS . . MOR 
eo THE HUNTER. MILLING CO.~Wellington Kansas Va 
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Strong Flours for Export 


“Slogan” 
“Super Silver” 


Specially milled from the best 
Oklahoma Hard Turkey Wheat 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 


El Reno, Okla. 











OPERATING 


is 


ENID MILLING CO. ENID OKLA 








KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 


Hays City Flour Mills | oe 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 








“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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The hardest of the 
hard wheat flours. 


EL RENO MILL& ELEVATOR CO, 


EL RENO, OKLA. 


| neners . 
‘pank | 
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SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 
TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of servic. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 








MILLFEED 


Largest Dealers 
in the Southwest 








Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Plainsman Whole Wheat Flour is 
sterilized and will keep indefinit« ly. 











‘Sunny Boy”’ 


—A short patent family flour, gaining 
and holding the good will of the trade. 


Tue Interior Frovr Mis Co. 
304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, 








CEDRO 


FLOUR 
MADE IN KANSAS 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 
MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 











ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS . - KANSAS 








Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets, 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 











“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 








2500Bbls Daily 


Oklahoma’ Largest Flour Mill 


getty CITY MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 














Flours 


of exceptional quality 
from the great Turkey 
wheat district 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Sales and Executive Office 
SALINA, KANSAS 
Mills at Clay Center, Kansas 








1,500 Barrels Daily 








EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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An Eight Letter 
word meaning 


Best 








Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 














“GOLDEN 
DREAM”? 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 





More loaves 
ko the Barrel 


Better Bread’ 


Excelsior Flour Mills 


Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 











Washington Flour Mill 


Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Domestic and Export 


WASHINGTON, MISSOURI 








BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


For the Family Trade 


FOR 
ALGOMA fikzrs 
1,800 LAIR LING CO. 
Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 








HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy 


COMBINED“ >» 
DAILY CAPACITY 
‘S 1700 BARRELS 


Crystal 





Millers of Missouri Soft Wheat Flour +. 

















ES 








We promise to make “Havasak” a better 
flour than it is, as soon as a way to make 
it so is discovered. 


W.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 


SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


WHEAT STORAGE 


500,00 






‘Its Better Hour 
—~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 


O BUSHELS 








Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Ofice—-NEWTON, KANSAS 
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% Designs on 

wy his page were 
G originated and 
engraved by ~ 


HOLLAND 


KANSAS 
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The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


Salina, Kansas 








“HEART OF 
AMERICA FLOUR”’ 


You have never seen anything like it. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
akers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 











Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


especially suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
Please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 


MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade, 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 

a Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 

nch Office: 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 





MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








When quality 
calls — When 
satisfaction is 
needed— For 
real goodness, 
try— 


“Utility” 
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MILLING CO, 
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“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 





THE NAME OF CAIN bes Steet for cnality, dependabiitty end corvice 


Today we offer 


“ARCHER” 


the finest short patent to be had 


THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Open for connection in some markets 






































LL. 


“PRINCE 
JOHN”’ 


Milled in Kansas City’s great 
new 5,500-bbl mill 
























BOSTON, U.S.A. 











ZENITH MILLING CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established 1879 


Capacity 1,000 Barrels 


_ Monarch Milling Co, 
peaaag ea oa = Re American Maid Flour Mills KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Marion National Mill Co. ee cneal 
NEBRASKA'S FINEST MILL Capacity, Fy ogy ay Onple Addzepe: 
“DAVID HARUM” PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 
Jor Bus Capecty | LEXINGTON, NER A H.T. PHOSPHATE Leanset Under To 
ow gg eke Fak sare _— PROVIDENT CHEMICAL Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 
USE Dally Oapecttyy 1,000 Bares.” Coto Established A ce: LOUIS, MO. Makes a Big Percentage of 
Whi te House Flou r Large, Uniform Middlings 
SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. Twin City Machine Co. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 





‘Dependable W heat Cflours 


Dappy Do ..ak..... LIBERTY..... 


wee ee 
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We Supply 
‘Dependable Cflour 


and It’s Cheapest 
in the 6nd 











Dependable Rye Cflours 
Manna.... MEepium .... PuRE Dark 
Rye MEAL 


Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 








_— 





Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 


word. Our leading brands are 





Millers of Quality Flours 
O’FALLON, ILL. 


CHARLES TIEDEMANN MILLING CO. 


Collinsville, ! 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


FarryYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


O'Fallon, Il. 
































Hanover Star Milling Co. 


GERMANTOWN, ILL, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


~ 





DECATUR MILLING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS MORSE & CO. 
bry gear ys Ramee 
WHITE C CORN PRODUCTS Dinext ENGINES Ww. 8. NOTT CO. — 


H. H. Corman, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
Manager 


E. NATTEEMPER, Sales 

















FAIRBANKS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Mill Supply Headquarters 
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LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 











Christmas ¥ 
tothe Trade By 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 
Special Service to Flour Mills on 


Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 


P Bacs) 
BEMIS BAGS 


JUTE,BURLAP. COTTON, 
PAPER BAGS, TWINE 








We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 


And a fifty-fifty blended 


high patent for general 
household use under brand Sunbeam 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 




















and Transportation EXPORTER 
Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in _ Flour and Oatmeal 
e Gabi AAtvece: Toronto, CANADA 
Western Assurance BEMIS BRO.BAG CO. HEADMUIR , 
Company Winnipeg Manitoba 
1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 
= 0. caeceen Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Can: 9 q Dominion Bank Bidg. Toronto, Canada 


adian Aone 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 
American Agents 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 


Grain, Flour and Feed 
Merchants 


Our Specialty— 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 














th 

















P 
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AN? e wish our patrons and the entire trade 

Ved) a Merry Christmas and many happy 
returns of the season 
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The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Branch Offices at HALIF AX....QUEBEC.... TORONTO 
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MONTREAL 








Merry Christmas 
to the Trade 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. 


CANADA 














MIDLAND, CANADA 


Cable Address: 
“MIpocop” 


Codes— 
Riverside 
Bentley 
A. B.C. 
Ete, 


-BRANDS 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 








COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Ideally situated. 
The facilities at our 
disposal enable us to 
guarantee uniform 
quality and service. 


FIVE CROWNS GILT EDGE CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN 











Established 1857 


James Richardson 


& Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
to hear from you. We make 
a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 


Head Office: 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 


Eastern Branches: Toronto 


Export Offices: 
MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 











> 


WOODS ManucenieinGlcO.LT 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





~ 





Cable Address posi 5 
“HASTINGS” eee «|= ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Montreal Riverside 1901 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





FI 
fl 








@ Wee Ce MILLS AT 


Monrreat, Fort Wii11am, 
ww Wiynirec, EpmMonton anp 
4 Mepiciwe Hart 


i 3 : : Darty Miux Capacrry 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 2 $l Ch 4 22,750 BarRELs 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING erry ristmas 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS ELEvaTor Capacity 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 10,335,000 BusHEts 


Copges Usrp—PRIvaTE, To All ®Pur St riends 


ABC 47H & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, W arEnouse Capacity 


a. ai, i 8 the Sincere Wii sh 377,000 BarRrELs 


of 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES art St. Jonny, QuEeBEc, Orrawa, ToRONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 





SSS SSSBeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeSSSSsSSSeSeSBSSSSSeSeeeeSSeSsSeSSeSsesVBeVes Sess sseesesesseeseseseeaaeuaneuusae tthe | 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


Of fer Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, McNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapa 


Montreat Agency Toronto OrrFice Western Orricr 


Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


Se bbe. » 


New York—Produce Exchange 





Peewwww ewww wnmnnnnemnmnnnnennnnennnnnnnnncuese 


Me wenennnn 
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WESTERN CANADA FLouR MiLys Co, Limrrep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 


MILs ASAAARAMAMAMAOAI NS Manufacturers 


WINNIPEG CALGARY of 


GODERICH EDMONTON : 
BRANDON VICTORIA THis COMPANY WISHES ALL ITS pees Hard Wheat 
ours 


FRIENDS IN THE TRADE 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity AT HoME AND ABROAD 100 Interior Elevators 
10,000 Barrels throughout Western Canada’s 


ae A Merry Christmas tala 


New York Orrice: 


cate Adin "Lawcot ——R raseusreemrm cect spievigotncunean 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 








SPILLERS CANADIAN MILLING CO. LIMITED 


AND 


VANCOUVER MILLING AND GRAIN CO. LIMITED 


Export Agents—Vancouver Milling and Grain Co. Limited 
Cable Address: ““HALLGRAIN,’’ Vancouver, Canada 


European Agents—No. 1 Milling Group Export Company, 
40, St. Mary Axe London, E. C. 3, England 


Mills at Calgary and Vancouver, Canada 


| TeYovovovoloyclvovolevelelol olor olor eleolvolelelelelelaleynrrnt | 


| 














McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 


JOHN KENNEDY 
and Blends. Our location guarantees 


EXPORTER 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA > CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. . sesat on — 3 




























































Coden, Riverside, Bentley, A BO sth Baition Z G. D. Brunprit, Proprietor < Cable Address: ,, TORONTO, CANADA 
Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
P P =i “AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” > 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd. ; Quality and Service ‘ Canadian Hard Spring 

705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG ( Wheat bid Miawataee tn Manitoba, ‘is 

We give special attention to the wants ' Cable: “CanFLExco” TORONTO, CANADA Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
of Canadian and American mills buying 4 » ~ 

and selling high class milling wheats and . High Test United Grain Growers, Lid. 

other grains. Correspondence solicited. | Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
( 
— 
sy : ( 
lishing a ferry Christmas 
I 
to all our friends : 
= 
ROBIN HOOD MILLS, LIMITED 
Mills and Western Offices at MOOSE JAW, SASK....CALGARY, ALTA....SASKATOON, SASK. 
Eastern Sales Office, Board of Trade Building, MONTREAL 

_ 
Rei 
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e Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 





THishing all our customers and 
friends in Canada and abroad a 


Merry Christmas 














Cable Address: ‘‘DOMBAY” 












































eCleCee CCCLI LOLLLLLCLO 
Q 
8 J.G. WOLVERTON, WM. SIMPSON, 3 
g President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales 
Q) e 
: Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
3 Ciel ae Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
"a Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour Th s I C ] d 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” € oea nSurance O., td. 
(sue paren) (parent) (rarEwr) SRS adieeninnenie aera $2,929,372 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour ee ey ee errr 200,000 
“Revere” Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 
: Cable Address: “WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA ee duane on pa C United States Managers 
olicies of this Company are 5 and 7 South William St. New York 
WDD ODOD0D0000 . 4 
SPREE EEE. CL) SLEL LSI we eee 424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 





























: The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. F H PRICE & > 25 Beaver Street 












































mi WINNIPEG, 772-782 Dufferin Ave. TORONTO, 50 Front Street East ¢ NEW YORK 
“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” In surance 
: Policies arranged by us include the services of the 
Millers’ Export Inspection Bureau 
: Pfeffer Milling Company W. B. BROWNE & CO. , 
EsurTED Established 1877 CoRRESPONDENTS IN AMERICAN AND Foreian Ports 
Mwand Ontario Winter Wheat Flour EXPORT FLOUR 
a Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 
M ill El t Mitt Mutua SERVICE 
. and eva or For Policy Holders 
. JAMES WILSON & Sons Av Limited Murvat Fre Prevention Bureau 
FERGUS, OBNANAO. CANADA W. & T. c — i Insurance 230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Ill, 
— UFACTURERS OF Complete Weighing Equipment ; 
al Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, for Flour Mills of all kinds 
Pearl Barley and Feeds ; 
Suen. 98 Queen St.East TORONTO, CANADA E R N ST & E R N ST 
Marsh & McLennan ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITCRS 
OUR Minneapolis Office sce etencliver nies 0 
OU orrices'! MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
Oe teen FL R. C. PRATT First National Soo Line Building pan deeds ST. ett ag ewan 
o ° FLOUR— Exporter—CEREALS , FORTY-FIVE OTHER CITIES 
utlook, Sask. - Canada a i 
Located in the heart of Saskatchewan PETG Calan m5. 
where the world's best wheat is grown Cable Address: go Anode "Toronto * ee 
Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT” Codes: ABC 5th Edition, Bentley, Riverside RIVERSIDE CODE, Five Letter Revision 











ISSUED IN 1923 

















Albe Per Copy, $12.50... Discount for Quantities 
rta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Grain Dealers and Exporters For sale by all its branches and by 
Head Office, Pacific Grair : Beundhes at Winnipeg, Vancouver nr ea THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S. A. 
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Reduces Stock Easier 
We er —10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
Peerless - —Using Less Power 
Ground Cut Roll Finish OF sa be 
roun u oO ins More Grinding Capacity 








For Complete Information Write f 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. —Facts! 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L. Beddoes - 1840 


“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES 
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Ge Thank Bou 


Out of a spirit 
Of gratitude 
We thank 

Our friends 

The millers 

The bakers 

And the jobbers 
For their many 
Acts of kindness 
The past year. 
We wish you all 
A Merry Christmas. 
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CIVILIZATION DOES NOT DIE 


OR those who hold in memory the gloomy predic- 

tions of the death of civilization which were cur- 
rent coin with writers on international affairs a few 
years ago, there is much entertainment in the contribu- 
tions of these same writers to the present literature 
of the magazine and Sunday supplement press. Ten 
years ago, five years, or even as few as two years, 
black was too bright a color for the requirements of 
these word painters who depicted the future of the 
world. They slew and laid out, row on row, art, lit- 
erature, science, politics, morals and religion, and, 
turning from their gruesome task, asked, “What do 
you think of that?” 

The Europe of the period of mortuary literature 
was a morass of dead and dying hopes. France was a 
broken column, Britain a realmless empire, Italy teem- 
ing and starving, Germanic nations prone victims of 
the wrath of mankind, the Balkans and Russia almost 
beyond aid by the hand of God. Back of all were the 
twin menaces of Moslemism and the yellow peril. Even 
America, pictured as the hope of the world, was not 
too well spoken of, and could hardly expect a better 
fate than io be last down when civilization should sink 
into its inevitable pit of destruction. 

What a changed picture today! A few Sundays 
ago we learned that France now leads the world in 
economic and social recovery. The franc, once doomed 
to follow the route of the mark, is stabilized, the 
budget is balanced, foreign trade is turned to the 
right side of account, tourist industries reach a new 
peak, and people and nation again are prosperous 
and kept from complete happiness only by memories. 
Hatred of the world and claim to its pity have alike 
disappeared, given way to the disingenuous and de- 
lightful French swagger. 

Further on the same page we read that British 
foreign investments still are in excess of our own 
proud expansion, that British colonies are setting new 
marks of attainment in this thing or that, that British 
shipping has gained by such and so much, that the 
whimsically described British “muddling” has not been 
muddling at all, but the persevering, courageous strug- 
gle under trial of.a great and intelligent people who 
have refused through centuries to know self-pity. 

Italy, we learn, follows its strong man to daily new 
attainment of material and moral progress, with the 
might and grandeur of imperial Rome as its dangerous 
end and aim. Germany, they tell us, has stolen a 
march by turning its disarmed helplessness to eco- 
nomic account, and now marches on, not only toward 
its former ambition of a place in the sun but with.a 
threat to create a special German sun by turning its 
shining sword into machines to make what may be 
sold at a profit along all of the world’s roadsides. 

Even Russia, these writers turned from tears to 
smiles now tell us, has failed seemly to die and 
justify the prophets and soothsayers. An oligarchy, 
masked as a social and political ideal and perhaps 
deceived by its own disguise, is amusing the world by 
Putting new wine into old bottles and calling its 
Testoration of the old system of capital and labor by 
odd and fanciful names. For Russia is not dead, and 
is daily denying the theories of these tricky analysts 
who promised the destruction of nations and peoples 
and all their attainments through centuries of pain 
and effort in the endless struggle to accomplish the 
will of God. 
Bh cegran: as it represents the realized dreams of 
a for better life and better living, cannot die. 
idiene et invention and material progress often are 
A mt ed, but out of the darkness of the Middle 
ers ae came with the printed page in its 
te and out of the frightfulness of modern warfare 

merged with brimming measures of both material 
— and new and higher ideals. The gloom of 
Rha is merely dull and shadowed days; to- 
in His weninte always shines. For God forever is 

» and all is right with the world. 
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Merry Christmas 


Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace; 

€ast, west, north, and south let the long quarrel cease; 
Ping the song of great jop that the angels began, 
Sing the glorp to God and of good will to man! 


At this gracious season of peace and good 
will, all of us are happily reminded of the 
debt we owe, not only to the Giver of all 
good, but to our fellotwmen for their patience 
and forbearance with our faults and failures 
and their generous encouragement and com- 
menDdation when kindlier fortune rewards our 
efforts. 


The staff of this publication is espe- 
cially grateful for the enviable position so 
long accorded it by the industries of which it 
is proud to be a part,—tfor its material pros- 
perity, for the so frequently evidenced good 
will displayed toward it and, most of all, 
for the enduring friendships which have 
grown out of long pears of association. 

For all of these things it is thankful 
and happy and able to say, as it has said 
for lo, these manp pears, “God rest pou 
merry, gentlemen, and A Merry Christmas 
to pou, one and all.” 


Men are like flat figures cut in black paper. 
All things become two-dimensional. . . . I go into 
the fog and enter an incredible underworld. The 
fog has turned London into a place of ghosts... . 

Near the Bank I come face to face with the 
greatest optimist of this or any age. Here is a 
man entirely obscured by fog standing on the 
curb making a tin monkey run up and down a 
piece of twine. Think of it! If you are sad or 
broke or things are going wrong, think of this man 
selling tin monkeys in a thick fog. 

“How many have you sold?” I asked him. 

“Fower,” he says. 

Four tin monkeys sold in a thick fog. 

Marvelous! Incredible!—From “The Heart of 
London,’ by H. V. Morton. 


ay 


PROPHECY EXTENDS A HAND 
i HE horse and buggy age is gone,” writes an 
Arkansas soothsayer in a letter offering to tell 
millers how to “modernize” their buying and selling, 
using the latest improved scientific system of fore- 
casting changes in wheat prices,—for sale at the low 
rate of twenty-five dollars for three months’ service, 
money refunded if you don’t win. 
“Modern machinery makes better flour at less cost,” 
the letter continues, “and modern methods have solved 
price making. Don’t wait until your competitor forces 
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you to change, for that may be too late. Modernize 
your thinking.” There follows a dotted line for the 
prospect’s signature, and a suggestion that speed is 
a desideratum if the miller would approximate the 
sixty-seven cents profit which another customer made 
in December wheat. 

If the prophet is, as he claims, “righter than a 
fox” in matching his science and trained mind against 
“the hunches and hit and miss guesses” of millers, his 
proposal is not without merit. His price barometer 
and its “soulless verdict” couid scarcely be less reliable 
than some recent market guessing, nor its results in- 
comparable with the visible effects of a considerable 
volume of this season’s flour sales. 

It may be, indeed, that here is surcease from some 
of the cares which just now infest the day. Without 
doubt the “horse and buggy age” of price making is 
gone, and with it the horse and buggy times of easy 
milling and fair earnings. Knowledge of the where- 
abouts of both would be welcome to many millers, for 
both were, in their time, held in much esteem. Never- 
theless, since they are gone, it may be that the fancy 
astrological method of price determination would be 
found an acceptable substitute. The Northwestern 
Miller does not directly commend it. Yet it would, if 
asked, put any interested miller in touch with the 
prophet, the whole to be treated, of course, with the 
strictest confidence,—as if, in fact, between client and 


attorney. 
Pe £} 


In vain does the mill clack if the miller his 
wages lack—Revised Proverb. 


LETTERS IN THE MAIL 

HE awaited capstone absurdity of direct-by-mail 

selling arrives in this morning’s mail. It is housed 
in a blue bond envelope, lined, beautifully addressed 
in an obviously feminine hand and marked “personal.” 
The envelope, considered objectively, is one to excite 
anticipation, perhaps even a do and dare spirit of 
adventure. It is postmarked North Station, Boston. 

The letter within is pen written on blue stationery 
to match the container. At the top is a crest, em- 
bossed, a bird with wings, or may be a dragon. “From 
the office of the President” appears modestly in an 
upper corner. “Dear Mr.” is the ingratiating saluta- 
tion, and the grief and astonishment of the president 
that we have not been to one of his stores to buy a 
pair of shoes is the message. He can think of no 
reason for this save that it has not been convenient 
for us to call, and this he is eager and willing to 
overcome by sending a number of selected pairs to 
our office or house for fitting. Or, if we can’t do this 
and will come to the store, we will find an atmosphere 
of a man’s exclusive club. 

Some day a Cobb or a Will Rogers, or perhaps 
some other humorist not yet known to fame, will make 
his own fortune and add to the happiness of millions 
of annoyed people by writing a book about the stupidi- 
ties and impertinences of direct-by-mail advertising. 
A straightforward circular is an honest business com- 
munication, pretending to nothing it is not. No doubt 
all but a bare one or two per cent of them are wasted. 
Yet they are square and straightforward in inviting 
our interest to whatever hotel, face cream or car of 
flour they seek to serve. 

What, however, is to be said for the “selling letter” 
which assumes the person addressed to be a hopeless 
fathead likely to have a crate of shoes sent to his 
office under the influence of a ladylike note from the 
office of the shoe maker’s hoity-toity president? It 
would be mildly interesting to know just what per- 
centage of return is harvested by this particular mis- 
sive, how many silly people out of probable thousands 
addressed “just called the manager of our nearest 
shop.” 
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Domestic Demand.—The inevitable holiday dullness has the flour trade in its 
grip. The most favorable element in the situation is the fact that both mill book- 
ings and stocks in dealers’ and bakers’ hands are low. This seems to insure a 


good volume of new buying as soon as 





inventory period is out of the way. 


most to the vanishing point. 


Buffalo and the Southwest. 


several fairly substantial 


booked there. 











Buy- 
ers’ supplies, in many cases, are believed 
to have been permitted to run down al- 


Export Trade.—The export situation 
is still quiet, but a hopeful volume of 
business was done last week by mills in 
Holland 
continues to improve as, a market,’ and 
lots were 
Germany and Denmark 
are the other good markets in Europe 


at the moment. Straight grades appear 


to be selling there better than clears. 
but nevertheless continue to take a fair volume of flour. 


West Indies markets are described as quiet, 


Production.—Mills generally are devoting more effort to obtaining shipping direc- 
tions than to new business, in an effort to get contracts now on their books out of 
the way before Jan. 1, when the carrying charge must be assessed. These efforts 
have resulted in a reasonably good volume of directions, with consequent improve- 


ment in the mill production of most of the principal centers. 
is looked for after the first of the year. 


More active operation 


Flour Prices-—Most mills lowered prices slightly last week, in sympathy with 
the decline in wheat, the average decline from the previous week being 5@10c bbl. 

Millfeed—The millfeed market is somewhat easier, and demand is light and 
scattered, but prices have not weakened materially. Production is about equal to 
the call for wheat feeds, and mills on this account decline to discount the future. 
Present values, however, are generally regarded as too high for speculative buying, 
so that current trading is largely confined to actual requirements and is mostly 
of the mixed car variety. A large part of the trade anticipates the usual mid- 
season decline in January, particularly if mills increase production after the first 


of the year. 


Domestic and United States markets are absorbing all the feed Ca- 


nadian mills are able to produce, and more could be sold if supplies were avail- 


able. 
but St. Louis and Boston quotations average 50c ton lower. 


C2 Ww? 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Dec. 20.—(Special Cable)—Imported flour business is at 


Minneapolis and Kansas City mill prices are unchanged from a week ago, 


a 


standstill, owing to the large stocks on hand and the approach of the holidays. 


Home milled flour is 6d lower. 
a week ago. Today’s quotations: 


Imported flour quotations are unchanged from 
Canadian top patents 39s 6d@40s per 280 ibs 


($6.75@6.83 bbl), Canadian export patents 37s 6d@38s ($6.41@6.49 bbl), Kansas 
export patents 38s ($6.49 bbl), American milled Manitobas 89s 3d ($6.69 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 36s@36s 6d ($6.15@6.23 bbl), American low grades 27s 9d ($4.73 
bbl), Argentine low grades 25s 6d ($4.36 bbl), home milled straight run 38s, c.i.f. 


($6.49 bbl). 


Liverpool.—Trade in imported flour is very slow, with home mills securing most 


of ‘the business. 


Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 38s 6d@39s per 280 lbs 


($6.58@6.66 bbl), Canadian export patents 37s ($6.32 bbl), American soft winter 
patents 39s ($6.66 bbl), Kansas export patents 39s 6d@41s ($6.75@7 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 36s@36s 6d ($6.15@6.28 bbl), American low grades 29@3ls ($4.95 


@5.29 bbl). 


Glasgow.—Cheap offers from the Pacific Coast and Australia, as ol as from 


home mills, have rendered business in otler grades difficult. 
limited. Today’s quotations: 


Demand in general is 
Canadian export patents 36s: 6d@387s per 280 lbs 


($6.28@6.82 bbl), Canadian soft winters 387s@37s 6d ($6.82@6.41 bbl), American 
soft winters 39s 6d ($6.75 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.23 bbl), Pacific pat- 


ents 35s 6d ($6.06 bbl). 


Belfast—No demand for flour is reported. Buyers are slow about purchas- 


ing, while spot supplies are pressed for sale. Today’s quotations: 


Canadian top 


patents 39s 6d@40s 3d per 280 lbs ($6.75@6.85 bbl), Canadian export patents 
37s 83d@387s 9d ($6.35@6.44 bbl), American milled Manitobas 37s 6d ($6.41 bbl), 
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Amsterdam.—Imported flour is at a complete standstill. Stocks on hand are 
large, and there are also considerable quantities afloat. Today’s quotations: Cana. 
dian export patents $7.20@7.50 per 100 kilos ($6.41@6.68 bbl), Kansas top patents 
$7.35@7.80 ($6.53@6.94 bbl), Kansas straights $7@7.30 ($6.23@6.50 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, $7.15 ($6.35 bbl), Belgian flour $6.85 ($6.13 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The imported flour market is quiet and of a holiday character. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.25@7.45 per 100 kilos ($6.45@ 
6.62 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.30@7. 70 ($6.50@6.85 bbl), Kansas export patents 
$7.25@7.65 ($6.44@6.79 bbl), English patents $7.20@8.15 ($6.41@7.24 bbl), home 
milled $10 ($8.90 bbl), rye flour $8.45@9 ($7.52@8.01 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Business is dull, due to the declining market and the approach 
of the holidays. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.70@8 per 100 kilos 
($6.85@7.12 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.40@7.90 ($6.59@7.03 bbl), Oklahoma pat- 
ents $7.40@7.80 ($6.59@6.94 bbl). 

Oslo.—Quietness prevails in this market, with purchasing limited. Today's 
quotations: Canadian top patents $7.80@8.05 per 100 kilos ($6.94@7.15 bl), Ca- 


nadian export patents $7.30@7.50 ($6.50@6.68 bbl), Kansas export patents $7.65@ 
7.85 ($6.79@6.97 bbl), American rye. flour $7.40@7.60 ($6.59@6.76 bbl), German 


rye flour $7.05 ($6.25 bbl), Minnesota top patents $8.10@8.15 ($7.21@7.25 |)bl), 


WHEAT 
The London wheat market continues steady, although small trade i 


vassing, 
In Liverpool, demand is only for near-by parcels. . 
MILLFEED 
Feedstuffs continue firm and dearer in London. Bran is quoted at {8 2s 6d 
ton, ex-mill, with middlings quiet at £8 5s, and Plate pollards steady at .7 2s 64, 
c.i.f., alt positions. In Liverpool, low grades are firmer and inquiry has ‘proved. 
The Belfast market is firm, with a good demand for bran at £9@11, deli\ «red. 
OIL CAKE 
Cake is in slightly better demand in London. Home made cotton: ed cake 
is quoted at £8 ton, ex-mill, Egyptian made £7 5s, ex-ship. In Liver ol, some 
sales of American linseed cake for forward shipment have been made at ‘10 2s 6d 
and for prompt shipment at £11. Cottonseed meal is slow at £11 15s. 
OATMEAL 
The oatmeal market is firm and quiet in London, prices being practically w- 
changed from a week ago. American and Canadian offerings are noncompetitive 


in Belfast, where Irish rolled oats are priced at 45s, delivered, and Germai 40@Als, 


cif: Irish meal is priced at 35s. 
NO CABLE NEXT WEEK 


The British markets will be closed Dec. 23-28. 
this office next week. 


No cable will be sent from 


C. F. G. Ratrxes. 
os 2) 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output The following table shows the percentages 

at principal milling centers, by weeks ending of activity of mills at various points. The 

_ on the indicated dates, together with figures figures represent the relation of actual week- 
covering a group of representative interior ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
mills in.each district, in barrels, as reported western Miller, to possible output when op- 
to The Northwestern Miller: erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
NORTHWEST— Dec. 18 Dec. 19 NORTHWEST— Dec. 18 Dee. 19 
Dec. 17 Dec. 10 1926 1925 Dec. 17 Dec. 10 i926 1925 

















Minneapolis ...283,438 243,794 214,759 252,706 Minneapolis ...... 62 53 40 48 
WE acces” NOAEE Sakae S.0ee: See, Ge Bee fecicgun 4 45 
Duluth-Superior 15,290 29,790 12,705 26,290 Duluth-Superior .. 41 81 4 3 
Outside mills*.. 143,744 215,277 184,627 236,524 Outside mills* ... 46 50 16 59 
Totals . 442,472 488,861 423,865 625,336 Average ..... 55 53 53 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....166,408 185,142 136,797 106,403 Kansas City 94 72 70 
ere $2,518 32,228 42,992 24,825 Wichita ...... 51 68 37 
ED ics ws0's cs 38,504 38,083 30,943 26,428 Salina ........ 82 82 58 
St. Joseph .... 11,641 22,871 31,610 30,475 St. Joseph ... 48 6 64 
Omaha ....... 24,118 23,810 21,240 20,983 Omaha ........... 8 87 7 76 
Outside millst.. 185,491 189,355 228,300 206,178 Outside millst ... 56 57 3 59 
Totals ....358,675 491,489 491,872 415,292 Average ..... 61 68 ) i 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— j CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
St. Louis ...°.. 26,600 24,800 29,600 25,800 St. Louis ......... 44 41 16 40 
Outsidet . 44,800 45,800 50,600 38,700 Outsidet ....... 52 53 8 44 
Central States].110,256 92,130 36,522 27,542 Central Statesf ... 70 73 8 51 
Southeast ..... 103,625 89,459 102,278 111,516 Southeast ........ 69 62 60 68 
Totals . 284,281 252,189 219,000 203,558 Average ..... 63 60 0 a 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,715 28,302 29,147 27,709 Portland ...,..... 46 45 47 uf 
pe See 31,075 31,020 15,965 32,026 Seattle ........... 66 66 4 61 
Tacoma ...-.... 34,613 30,318 28,606 50,101 Tacoma .......... 61 53 10 88 
Totals . 94,403 89,640 73,718 109,836 Average ..... 57 a4 14 Z 
Bua, 666s és 219,310 217,677 202,739 204,636 Buffalo ........... 87 86 85 : 
Chicago ....... 36,000 37,000 37,000 38,000 aS 90 92 92 bad 








Kansas export patents 40s ($6.83 bbl), American soft winters 41@42s ($7@7.17 *Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, ©. Paul ~ 
ill deli d, 41@42 7@17.17 bbl , Duluth-Superior. {Southwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills 0: side of St 
bbl), home milled, delivered, 41@42s ($7@7.1 ). Louis, but controlled in that city.. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, inclu ing Toledo. 
= 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 20. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per b!! of 19% Ibs, 
pean in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York ery gee Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashvilt, 
Spring first patent ........... $6.65@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.65 $....@.... $6.80@ 7.30 $7:40@ 7.50 $7.10@ 7.50 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.60@ 7.90 $8.20@ 8.30 $7.40@ 7.70 $7.75@ 8 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.40@ 6.90 7.05@ 7.35 ipateoie 6.50@ 6.90 7.10@, 7:25 6.75@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.60 7.35@ 8.15 7.00@ 7.40 @- 
Spring first clear ........... 5.75@ 6.25 6.05@ 6.30 i reas 5.80@ 6.30 6.65@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.85 ....@... 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.25 ....@.... +2 @ ve 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.40@ 7.00 ....@.... 6.90@ 7.55 6.70@.7.20  8.00@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.35 7.15@ 7.40 7.10@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 71.25@ 7.60  7.25@ 778 
Hard winter straight ......-- 6.00@ 6.40 --@.. 6.50@ 7.00 6,00@ 6:50 7.50@ 7.90 6.60@ 7.00 6.65@ 6.90 1.@ 7.35 oa a aco% 6.908 7.25 @» 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.35@ 5.75 ve Oe 4.95@ 5.35 5.25@ 5.75 ....@.... <iguat se. rest Os nia oe bg kk ve yo ae oe 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.40@ 7.00 ....@.. rer ttre 6.50@ 7.25 ....@.... S@usss 6.65@ 6.90 .@.... 6.50@ 7.50 7.20@ 7.50 3.406 165 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.65@ 5.95 ....@.. ..@. Cr eee See 6. 10@ 6.45 *5.75@ 6.00 *6. 16@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.50  6.80@ 7.20 ot 550 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.20@ 5.50 ....@.... ree 5.25@ 6.50 ....@.... Se ee cans GOON EGS 55,0 @.... 60 
“Rye flour, white .......++++++ 5.65@ 5.90 5.60@ 5.70 -@.. eee @.n. 6.40@ 6.50 6.250 6.50 6 10@ 6.35 6. 50@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.65 somes be ee 
Rye flour, dark .......s.es0.- 4.20@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.20 5 ee i oe 5.30@ 5.40 -@. 75@ 5.00 5.50@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.20 --@. ae oe 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto *oWinnipes Mewent: o ++winnipe 
Family patent ..$7.00@ 7.60 $7.75@ panes Kansas ........ $.... $7.75@ 8.25 Spring top patentf....$....@8.00 $.. - @8.65 Spring exports§ ......... 87s 64 sie 
Straight ......+. 5.10@ 5.70 esas ee Dakota ........ 7.10@ 8. 10 8.75@ 9.00 Spring second patent] ....@7.40 + @8.05 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.10 
AS 5.40@ 5.80 oo @ ceoe Montana ....... 6.75@ 7.35 7.50@ 7.75 Spring first clearf ... .... 6.30 - @7.05 Ontario exports§.36s 34@ 36s 6d 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour, **In jutes, Fort William basis {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §14 
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BY THE WAY { 


BY CAPT. A. F. G. RAIKES 





JOY OF CHRISTMAS 


No Christmas brings a lot of things 
That I can’t say I relish, 

The spotted tie from dear Aunt Vi, 
To say the least, is hellish. 


For Pegay’s coat and Johnnie’s boat 
And Mable’s doll that speaks, 

I save and slave and even shave 
With the same old blade for weeks. 


The grocer’s bill is fit to kill, 
And the stuff that leaves a head 
Costs so much more it makes me sore 
And my bank account goes red, 


But what I hate as much as fate 
Or any Christmas custom 

Are Chrisimas cards by would-be bards, 
Gosh, yo! darn, dang bust ’em. 


<> 


Amoi: the Crowds at Christmas 
“Fancy that big egg of a clurrk trying 
to tell me Joe wore a 46 shirt. Said 
he'd met him bowling or sumpin. I tole 
him I guess I oughta know; I live with 


him, don’: I? . . . “Mommer, I wanna 
see Santy Claus.” . . . “Say, where ’re 
you going?’ Whaddya think that red 


light’s for? Christmas decorations?” . . . 
“Jim’s funny "bout Christmas; never 
seems to care much wot he gets. Just 
give him a tie and he’s tickled to death. 
I always give him ties ’cos that’s the only 
way I can get him to wear any that’s 
good lookin’.” . - “Don’t furgit the 
Salvation Army; every little helps.” . 

“How muclll you want? Yeh, he’s just 
got a new lot from Canada. Better get 
it before the rush.” . . “Oh, I don’t 
know, he didn’t come across so big las’ 
year. I’m no gold digger, but when a 
guy gives you hose that don’t cost above 
a dollar thirty-five,”” . . . “Junior, you 
leave go sister’s dress and come along 
with Mamma.” . . . “My DEAR, they’re 
just DARling. Of COURSE, I don’t 
think I'd let Ned give me anything like 
THAT; it’s too PERsonal, I mean one 
can’t be too CAREful.” . . . “Doggone 
this Christmas stuff, I’m busted flatter’n 


a pancake.” 
<> 
SAY, have you heard the new Ford 


is out? 
= 
A Right Royal Pudding 
_ The British Empire Marketing Board 
is advertising extensively a recipe for a 
plum pudding which was provided by the 
king’s chef, every ingredient of which 
comes from some part of the empire. 
€ reprint it here in case some one 
should like to eat the king’s pudding. 
Five Ibs currants, 5 Ibs sultanas, 5 lbs 
ame raisins, 1¥, Ibs minced apple, 5 
bs bread crumbs, 5 lbs beef suet, 2 lbs 
cut egg peel, a% lbs flour, 2% lbs 
Jemerara sugar, eggs, 2 oz ground 
cinnamon, 142 oz ground cloves, iY, 02 
ground nutmegs, 1 teaspoonful pudding 
Kris gill brandy, 2 gills rum, 2 qts 
r. 


m. king’s chef says that you get your 
: ‘andy from Cyprus, your rum from 
To and your beer from England. 

Us all very well, but we believe that 
you can get those ingredients in most 
every town of the United States. 


mn 


Now We Understand 
have wondered why it is that the 
“pers carry long stories about the 
Le ar of farmers in one column, 
€ in the next one the Washington 
walle pendent and others get off se 
ut the necessity of farm relief. 
a sean, while listening to the song 
dawned timatic radiator, it suddenly 
pee am us that we could never have 
pens & the word “relief” in the same 
~~ €$ the politicians, They don’t 


We 
newsp 
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want to relieve the farmers from some- 
thing; they want to relieve them of 
something. 


A newspaper report says that an Eng- 
lish hen which suffered from sunstroke 
when about a month old has been laying 
eggs two at a time on an average of four 
days a week, and on two occasions has 
laid three. In one week she has pro- 
duced as many as 12 eggs. We must say 
frankly that we don’t believe it. They 
don’t have any sun in England; much 


less sunstroke. 
nm 
<>’ 


It’s All a Matter of Opinion 

In asking for an injunction against 
the building of a large bakery in a resi- 
dential district of Minneapolis, the peti- 
tioners claim that the odor from it would 
be offensive. And yet Mark Sullivan, 
writing of the bakeshops of his boyhood 
in Our Times, says: 

“The boys of the village . . . would 
ebb away from the swimming pool to 
drift toward the bakery, knowing that 
its basement windows would be a source 
of ethereal aromas, stimulating to the 
imagination; scents as exalting to the 
nostrils as poetry to the ear; scents as- 
sociated with Cathay and Malabar, Xan- 
andu and Khubla Khan; scents of cin- 
namon, ‘ginger, cloves and spice; scents 
no less potent for uplifting pleasure than 
the cadences of Tennyson and De 


Quincey.” 
n 


The Fourth of July used to be the 
dangerous national holiday, but. Christ- 
mas is taking its place with hundreds of 
“paterfamiliases” (nothing derogatory in- 
tended) trying to substitute moonshine 
for the old-fashioned brandy that once 
was used to “set the pudding on fire.” 
You can’t tell what: will happen when 
you set a match to some of this modern 


liquor. 

A SCOTTISH DISTILLERY has 
lately adopted the following slogan for 
its whisky: “Not a Drop of It’s Sold Till 
It’s Seven Years Old.” It would be dif- 
ficult to live up to that standard in such 
a hard drinking country as the United 
States, but it does suggest a slogan for 
some enterprising moonshiner: “Not a 
Drop of It’s Sold Till It’s Thoroughly 


Cold.” 
n 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS UP TO DATE 


“Holy night, silent night, 
All is calm, all is bright.” 
Another year, you may believe, 
Pll shop before it’s Christmas Eve. 
- * 
“God rest you merry, gentlemen; 
Let nothing you dismay.” 
The bills for these, your Christmas gifts, 
Come one week from today. 
* #* 
“Oh little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie.” 
But now Cook’s tourists fill thy ways; 
Alas! for days gone by. 
* * 


“Good King Wenceslaus looked out 
On the feast of Stephen.” 

Oh where is he who said he’d fetch 
The royal beer ere even? 


a 


THAT LAST ONE reminds us of a 
painful occurrence: : 

This morning, feeling full of pep, 

I clean forgot our bottom step 

Was coated with an inch of ice, 

Unmarred by janitor’s device. 

And now I know without a doubt 

Why good King Wenceslaus looked out. 


<— 
Money in Onions 

We hear of two farmers who made a 
profit of $20,000 this year off a 35-acre 
farm. They grew nothing but celery and 
onions. They managed to make as much 
as this in spite of the fact that this year 
has seen a record onion crop and prices 
should have been low. There is some in- 
dication that the onion is staging a come- 
back in popularity. For some years it 


_ South Australia, 


has been distinctly out of favor, in spite 
of Maybreath and other means by which 
the onion eater may retain his social 
standing, but either public prejudice has 
been overcome or modern culinary meth- 
ods are more skillful in disguising its 
odor, for onion consumption is on the 


upgrade, 


They say that every meal served in 
railway dining cars results in a loss of 
52c. Trouble is that they won’t charge 
enough for bread! 

‘2 2 2) 
DROUTH IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Lonnon, Ene.—Crop conditions in 
South Africa are being badly affected 
by drouth. William Clarke Reid, of Mc- 
Connell & Reid, Glasgow, who has re- 
cently been in South Africa in connection 
with the meetings there of the Federation 
of Chambers of Commerce of the British 
Empire, reported on his return that 
many of the districts through which he 
passed were very dry. In some parts 
rain has not fallen for two years. Under 
the circumstances, corn, the prnicipal 
cereal crop in South Africa, is much 
retarded, but a moderate crop is assured. 
In the wheat growing areas more rain 
is needed, but the crop appears to be 
making quite good progress, In any 
case, supplies of wheat are ample, as a 
considerable quantity has been carried 
over from last year, and it is estimated 
that with this year’s crop some outlet will 
have to be found for export. 

‘2 2 2) 
RUSSIA’S WINTER WHEAT 

Lonvon, Enc.—Notwithstanding unfa- 
vorable weather conditions during Octo- 
ber, reports regarding the position of 
winter grains are generally satisfactory. 
Heavy frost was reported only in Si- 
beria. In the greater part of European 
Russia the weather has been exception- 
ally mild, with abundant rains. There is 
a trend toward further extension of the 
winter grain area, especially in northern 
Caucasia. Experience has taught that 
the yield of winter grain in these dis- 
tricts is generally satisfactory, even in 
years of excessive drouth, especially when 
high quality seed is used. Spring crops 
are nearly always unfavorable. After 
the last year of excessive drouth, 1924, the 
Soviet government took energetic meas- 
ures to get farmers to increase the win- 
ter grain area, with the result that the 
sowings of winter grain have been in- 
creased to 41.1 per cent of the total area. 

fo 2 2) 
DROUTH SPOILING AUSTRALIAN CROP 
- Laverpoot, Enc.—From a letter re- 
ceived from an Australian correspondent 
by a firm of Liverpool grain merchants 
it appears that the Australian wheat 
crop is in a precarious position from 
drouth, and many growers do not expect 
to gather more than seed. Throughout 
Victoria and New 
South Wales there already are large 
areas completely beyond recovery, and 
the bulk of the crops that remain is not 
more than nine inches high. It is highly 
probable that, if the drouth continues 
much longer, there will be very little 
wheat to export, with the exception of 
Western Australia. There is some talk 
that the New South Wales government 
contemplates the control of the wheat in 
that state. 
2 2 2) 
OKLAHOMA ACREAGE 

Oxtayoma Crry, Oxta.—Wheat acre- 
age in Oklahoma is larger than last year, 
but growing conditions are less favor- 
able, according to C. F. Prouty, secretary 
of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Prouty’s survey, just com- 
pleted, shows that 11 per cent of this 
year’s crop is in the hands of farmers. 
Acreage planted for the 1927 crop was 
4,615,000 acres. A little less than 2 per 
cent was abandoned, Wheat planted this 
fall is 102 per cent, compared with last 
year’s acreage, while present growing 
condition, compared- with last year, is 
estimated at 94.8 per cent. 

‘2 2 2) 

The use of motor trucks greatly helped 
the Canadian farmer this year in har- 
vesting his crops, as he was enabled to 
save a great deal of time in hauling the 
grain to market at a period when he 
needed every moment to thresh. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST BROWN 
BREAD 
Dec. 18, 1927. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gentlemen: My wife says I must eat 
brown bread, and I don’t like it! 

I’m writing this on a Soo Line train, 
in the observation car, and have been 
thumbing through The Northwestern 
Miller, - 

Won’t you send me a copy of Profes- 
sor Snyder’s pamphlet, spoken of on 
page 731 of the issue of Nov. 23, and 
oblige, 

Watter J, Mitxarp, 
R. R. 15 (Mount Washington), 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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October Feed Exports 

Exports of feed from the United States in 
October, 1927, as reported by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce, in tons: 
Other 
Bran and Screen- mill- 
middlings ings feeds 

ee 11 














I onc Kibveedacks ° see 
GOCTBARY ccccccccvvwce eee 20 1,702 
MO UUETT «0:0. 0:0 0:65:0:0000'es Sas 55 1,632 
United Kingdom ,..... 5 oes 165 
GED eed ew eveteseces 97 bee 97 
GUBR ccvccocnccnssecns 156 ode 23 
Japan, Chosen ........ ove 50 3 
Other countries ....... 25 17 

ME, hi.e 6 Sie ne Rabe 283 136 3,639 
Totals—September .... 279 137 2,265 

CO eee oe 589 89 1,344 

GP ee escocvesececve 524 57 3,405 

SURE cvccccesecevees 463 123 829 

May 306 248 2,868 

April 135 335 956 

March 437 224 1,299 

PET cacksenecae 689 281 1,997 

SOMMREF cccccevecces 1,088 499 620 

DOOOGTRROP ccccccccce 764 112 1,042 

November .......... 247 362 1,076 

GOSGEP ccccesvccecs 121 3 474 

-——Oil cake——, ,—Oil meal—, 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... 3,611 8,967 648 awe 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds.. 31,943 Tr 168 
Germany ..... 5,621 224 4,462 
Irish Free St.. ee 169 604 
Netherlands .,. coe 13,432 2,054 ees 
U. Kingdom.. 195 2,075 2,434 341 
Canada ...... eee ee 532 2 
Jamaica ..... oore ove 25 
Newfoundland 

and Labra- 

OP cecesece 50 
Trinidad and 

Tobago TT 80 
COMB cccccces 1,379 5 
Oth. countries 50 710 29 

Totals ..... 41,420 23,856 12,412 457 

Totals— 

September 24,093 26,466 2,212 26 
August ....... 13,052 28,660 2,069 813 
TUF cocvvcoce 19,881 26,007 38,286 290 
TURO coccccecs 12,125 24,945 5,975 568 
MOY cocccccce 15,902 20,164 5,624 536 
ABET. .ccrccces 3,277 31,933 6,359 515 
BERG. coccees 13,393 $2,150 10,467 284 
February .... 46,416 26,407 15,359 764 
January ..... 42,524 29,069 38,575 1,482 
December .... 50,662 24,443 41,708 344 
November 28,386 20,458 19,158 118 
October ...... 46,469 26,986 27,646 990 
ww? 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Dec. 17, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 6 10 266 217 oe ve 
Kansas City... 16 17 191 1438 ° 
2 


Chicago ...... 17 259 112 174 as es 
New York .... 308 270 137 92 314 328 
Philadelphia . 65 57 59 12 122 209 
Baltimore .... 29 17 3 <4 “6 o% 
pO 31 28 15 50 

Milwaukee ... 38 19 3 8 és 28 
Duluth-Sup. .. 61 «+» 181 13 57 33 
CNMaenvitie ..5 00% ee on e 51 46 

*Figures for 10 days ending Dec. 11. 
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Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending Dec. 5.. 2,545 2,648 2,591 


Previous week ....... 2,480 2,408 2,380 
Production July 1- 
* grrr 56,892 62,317 60,140 
Imports— 
July 1-Dec. 5......... Jos 2 3 
Exports— 
Week ending Dec. 5.. 166 186 80 
Previous week ....... 226 418 306 
July 1-Dec. 5 ....... 5,800 6,620 


4,450 
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PRESENT STATUS OF 
FEDERAL TRADE CASE 


Sydney Anderson, in Bulletin to Millers, 
Reviews History of Events Leading Up 
to Temporary Injunction 


Commenting upon the present status 
of the Federal Trade Commission case, 
Sydnéy Anderson, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, in a bulletin 
issued last week said that thus far the 
contentions of the Federation have been 
sustained and the temporary restraining 
order originally issued still stands. 

As previously reported the commis- 
sion was unsuccessful in an effort to 
have the temporary injunction which re- 
strained it from enforcing several sub- 
poenas set aside. 

Reviewing the case, Mr. Anderson 
said: “The original action in this case 
was begun by the Federation on behalf 
of its members, their officers and em- 
ployees, as well as on its own behalf, to 
prevent the enforcement of several sub- 
poenas, or others that might be issued, 
in connection with an investigation of 
the bread and flour industries, begun by 
the commission under the LaFollette res- 
olution, requiring the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of a large 
number of letters and other documents, 
in the possession of the Federation or 
some of its members at two hearings— 
one at Minneapolis and the other at 
Chicago. Back of this proceeding was 
the thought that if the commission could 
hold two hearings, as it proposed to do, 
and require the attendance of the named 
witnesses and production of the desig- 
nated letters and papers, it could and 
might hold a series of hearings, enforce 
the attendance of a large number of 
witnesses from great distances, and com- 
pel public disclosure of a vast amount 
of detail relating to the private business 
of the individual members of the indus- 
try. 

“A preliminary injunction was first 
granted without hearing by the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia, and 
later, upon argument, a temporary re- 
straining order was issued substantially 
as requested by the Federation. The 
commission applied to the Supreme Court 
of the United States for a writ of cer- 
tiorari in an effort to bring the questions 
of law involved directly up for consid- 
eration by that court. The application 
was denied. 

“The commission then took a special 
appeal from the temporary restraining 
order to the court of appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Several assignments 
of error were made by the commission, 
but the principal points relied on were: 

“1. That the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict had no jurisdiction to issue the 
temporary restraining order; and 

“2. That the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict erroneously held that the commis- 
sion had no authority to issue subpoenas 
in an investigation directed by the Unit- 
ed States Senate, and that the authority 
of the commission to issue subpeenas was 
limited by the act itself to proceedings 
in which there was in fact a charge of 
violation of law by a named corporation 
or person, i.e., to adversary proceedings. 

“The court of appeals of the District 
did not decide the latter question, but 
did decide that the supreme court of the 
District had jurisdiction to issue the tem- 
porary restraining order, and therefore 
remanded the case to the supreme court 
of the District for trial on the merits 
or for other appropriate proceedings. It 
is unlikely that trial on the merits will 
be had, inasmuch as the questions at issue 
are strictly legal questions which would 
not be affected by the facts developed 
or the conclusions reached as a conse- 
quence of a trial. 

“The commission has applied to the 
court of appeals of the District for a 
rehearing of the second question raised 
by it, ie., that the District supreme court 
erred in holding that the commission was 
without authority to issue the subpcenas. 
If the court of appeals should grant a 
rehearing and determine the second point 
raised by the commission, an appeal 
would probably be taken by one side or 
the other from this determination. It 
is most unlikely, however, that the court 
of appeals will grant a rehearing. 
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“The only course then open to the 
commission will be to apply to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States again 
for a writ of certiorari in the further 
effort to again raise the questions which 
the Supreme Court refused to consider 
on the first application.” 
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HENRY RANG & CO. DISCONTINUED 

Muwavxez, Wis.—It is announced 
that Henry Rang & Co., grain, will re- 
tire from business on Dec. 31, being suc- 
ceeded by W. G. Moorhead & Co. 

“The Rang company is a grain operator 
at Milwaukee, Chicago, and other points, 
the main office being in Chicago. 
Moorhead firm will carry on at the same 
locations, room 1044 Utilities Building, 
827 South La Salle Street, Chicago, and 
803 Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee. 
James Lawrie, who has been manager of 
the Milwaukee branch for the Rang 
company, will continue in that position 
for the Moorhead company. The active 
heads of Henry Rang & Co. are to en- 
gage in other activities. 

Cww> 
GERMAN CORN DUTY HIGHER 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Corn for indus- 
trial purposes (now dutiable at 3.20 
reichsmarks per 100 kilos) will be duti- 
able, on and after March 1, at the rate 
of 5 reichsmarks, according to a cable- 
gram received by the Department of 
Commerce from F. W. Allport, commer- 
cial attaché, Berlin. This change was 
approved by the reichstag at the same 
time as the ratification of the German- 
Jugoslavian commercial treaty, which 
provided for a reduction in the German 
import duty on corn for fodder purposes 
from 3.20 to 2.50 reichsmarks per 100 
kilos. 
‘2 2 2) 
INDIANA MILL SOLD 
InpDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Details have been 
completed and a contract signed for the 
sale of the Sharpsville (Ind.) Mill, Ele- 
vator & Coal Co. to John Keifer, of El- 
wood, head of the Keifer Feed Co. J. 
J. Batchelor, who has been in charge of 
the Sharpsville business for the past 12 
years, is retiring from business. The 
new owner announces plans for increas- 
ing the flour production at the mill in 
order to supply his Elwood company 
The first mill was established in Sharp 
ville by E. M. Sharp, founder of t 
town, in 1853. 
2 2 2) 
WHEAT DELIVERIES HEAVY 
Winnirec, Man.— Extremely severe 
weather in the prairie provinces; has 
failed to deter farmers in their e 
to get their grain to country elevators. 
Deliveries are far in advance of 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Authorities here estimate that the daily 
movement is being maintained at 1,§00,- 
















capacity for winter shipments from t 
West. 
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ERROR IN FEDERATION BULLETIN 
Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, has called 
attention to an error which was included 
in the Federation’s report, dated Nov. 


















Breadstuffs by the 
in Seattle 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States discloses. 


25, concerning “Some Plain Talk About 
the Federation Pledge.” In that bulletin 
reference was made to the 3,117 mills in 
the United States which manufacture 
more than 5,000 bbls flour yearly but not 
over 200,000, this figure being credited to 
the Bureau of the Census. It is pointed 
out that the bureau’s figure actually in- 
cludes mills producing less than 5,000 as 
well as those whose output is between 
5,000 and 200,000. Hence any reference 
in that bulletin to these mills included all 
those whose capacities were less than 
200,000 bbls. 
oem 


PROPOSE TO READJUST 
LAKE OF THE WOODS STOCK 


Toronto, Ont.—The stock market of 
Toronto was no less interested than 
Montreal in the announcement made on 
Dec. 15 that the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., had on that day au- 
thorized a rearrangement of its existing 
common shares on a basis of three of no 
par value for one of the old issue. It 
was also announced that shareholders 
would be permitted to subscribe for the 
new common on a basis gf one new 
share at $50 for each three already held. 
The old dividend rate of 12 per cent on 
common is to be readjusted. The new 
capital derived from this plan will be 
used to pay off a bond issue of a sub- 
sidiary, the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
and to increase the working capital. 
A net saving of $122,000 in bond inter- 
est and dividends will be effected by 
this change. , 

Lake of the Woods has always been 
a favorite with investors in the province 
of Ontario, and a great many will bene- 
fit by the new arrangement. It will 
have the further advantage of bringing 
the value of common shares down to a 
more popular price basis, thus widening 
the market for the stock and giving it 
tribution: 











PLANS ARE ANNOUNCED FOR 
MERGER OF CHAIN STORES 


Burrato, N. Y.—A proposed merger 
of two chain grocery concerns doing an 
annual business of $6,000,000 was an- 
nounced at Geneva, N. Y., last week, by 

E. Hovey, president and general 
manager of the Market Basket Corpora- 
tion. 

It was said that this corporation, op- 
erating 107 stores throughout central 
New York and Pennsylvania, would be 
combined with the National Economy 


Stores of Auburn, which operate 84 - 


stores and 14 meat markets in the same 
territory. 

The merger, to be effective Jan. 3, 
will give the two companies stores in 
nearly 100 towns and cities between 
Herkimer, N. Y., and Buffalo, and as 
far south as central Pennsylvania. Both 
firms will keep their corporate identities 
and will be managed by the same per- 
sonnel under the supervision of H. E. 
Hovey. W. B. Heffner, of Auburn, vice 
president, will remain as president and 
eneral manager of the National Econ- 








Largest sales in 


G ‘Chamber retail expenditures total $222,000,000 yearly, a report by the 


single commodity classes are for groceries and automobiles. Gasoline fill- 
ing stations are selling many kinds of merchandise, including bakery products, 


the census shows. 


More than 15,000 retail merchandise outlets are revealed. 


Seattle sperids more for food products, as a whole, than any other city, except 
Baltimore. Chain stores sell 19 per cent of the city’s merchandise, more than 
in Syracuse and Kansas City, and less than in other cities. In Atlanta, the per- 
centage of business done by chain stores is 30 per cent, in Denver 24, in Balti- 
more 22, in Kansas City 17, and in Syracuse 14 per cent. Census figures show 
that there are 5,808 retail stores—930 chain and 4,878 independentl; owned. 
Average sales per establishment are $38,000. There are 1,168 wholesale estab- 


lishments, doing a business of $466,000, 


, or more than twice as much as 


the retail trade. The three leading commodities sold at wholesale are groceries, 
lumber, and hay and feed. 
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NATIONAL MILLING CO, 
TO ENTER SOUTHWEST 


1,200-Bbl Plant Will Be Bought or Built— 
Harvey J. Owens to Take Charge 
of Southwestern Unit 


Totepo, Oxn1o.—The National Milling 
Co., Toledo, has released information to 
the effect that it purposes either to buy 
or build a mill in the Southwest of about 
1,200 bbls daily capacity, capable of be. 
ing enlarged, which will be operated, as 
is the mill at Toledo, for the manufac. 
ture of flour for the National Biscuit Co, 

The company is agreeable to buyin, 
a mill of about this capacity, rather than 
building one, if one could be had at the 
right location, which seems to be indi- 
cated as Kansas City rather than a coun. 
try point. 

To Harvey J. Owens, who has recently 
been engaged as one of the vice presi- 
dents of this company, will be <elegated 
the job of handling this sout!iwestern 
proposition and taking charge of it. This 
is the position the National Milling Co, 
had in mind in engaging his services, 
and for which he seemed to be particu- 
larly equipped by his previous experience 
and connections, 

* ~ 
Kansas City Likely Site 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 20.- (Special 


Telegram)—Harvey J. Owens. Kansas 
City, who recently became connected with 
the milling division of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., supplements that comp:ny’s an- 
nouncement of its decision to provide 


milling facilities in the Soutliwest by 
stating that, while no definite conclusion 
yet has been reached, it is probable that 
the plant will be located in Kansas City. 

The initial plan had been to buy a mill 
suitably located for grinding both hard 
and soft winter wheats, but « survey 
several months ago discovered no such 
property available. 

While the idea of acquiring an existing 
mill has not yet been wholly abandoned, 
the prospect is not promising, and it is 
regarded as fairly certain, according to 

r. Owens, that the end wil! be the 
bujlding of an entirely new mil! of about 
bbls capacity in Kansas City, with 
to serving both the cracker and 
ing plants of the National com- 

















The southwestern plant will be oper- 
ated as a fart of the National Milling 
Co., and Mr\ Owens will be its manager. 


MISSOURI MASTER BAKERS 
WILL CONVENE IN APRIL 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Missouri 
Master Bakers’! Association, held in St. 
Louis, Dec. 14, April 23-25 were selected 
as the dates for the 1928 annual conven- 
tion of the organization. Headquarters 
will be at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 
Several committees were appointed, and 
a number of pemmary plans made. 

/ oww?d 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
OF DENVER RETAIL BAKERS 


Denvex, Coro.—At the regular month- 
ly meeting of the Denver Retai! Bakers 
Club, Dec. 13, the annual eleci'on of of 
ficey$ took place. Virtually «il of last 
year’s officers were re-elected. ‘They are: 
. Gates, Colfax Bakery, president; 5. H. 
Swanson, Swanson’s Bakery, ice pres 
dent; H. H. Williams, secret.ry; Jobn 
Stocker, Stocker’s Bakery, treasurers B. 
G. Kennebeck, sergeant-at-arm:. 
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CREDITS ARE DISCUSSED 
BY NEW YORK FLOUR CLUB 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The December 
meeting of the New York Flour Club, 
Inc., held on Dec. 13, was of unusua 
interest. The chief topic of <liscussion 


was the credit situation in the New 
York market, as it was felt that the time 
has come when drastic action must 
taken. r 
The result of loose credits and rr’ 
time shipments, two unsound pret 
in which millers are prone (0 indt Be 
was shown to be a bad financial situs 
tion, and in an effort to straighten things 
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a committee was appointed, consist- 
S of George R. Flach, vice president 
of the Broenniman Co., Inc., W. V. Dick- 
inson, New York manager of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and Harry C. 
Lautensack, of the Washburn Crosby Co. 

The meeting was the largest in many 
months, and it is hoped that it will 
bear fruit in improved market condi- 
tions. This can only be brought about 
by complete co-operation, not only of 
local brokers and representatives, but of 
every mill shipping into New York. Be- 
sides a talk by Mr. Flach on credit con- 
ditions, a donation was voted for the popr 
children of the neighborhood, and other 
routine business was transacted. 


OOM? 


SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT POOL 


TO BUILD LARGE ELEVATOR 


Winnieee, Man.—Tenders for the con- 
struction of a terminal elevator at Port 
Arthur, Ont., with a —— capacity of 
6,000,000 bus, are being called for by the 
Saskatchewan pool elevators, a subsidiary 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd. A 900,000-bu work- 
house will be provided, with equipment 
to unload a maximum of 500 cars a day. 
The drying and cleaning equipment is to 
be of the best and most scientific type. 
A site, obtained from the National Ele- 
vator Co., Port Arthur, has a frontage 
of 400 feet, with a depth of 2,600. 

At « recent meeting of the delegates 
from the 16 subdistricts of Saskatche- 
wan, the board of directors was author- 
ized to increase the terminal elevator 
facilities of the organization at the Head 
of the Lakes, in order to handle the crop 
of 1928. The decision to build the eleva- 
tor at Port Arthur is the result. Its 
completion will bring the storage con- 
trolled by the Saskatchewan pool eleva- 
tors to more than 22,000,000 bus at the 
Head of the Lakes, representing nearly 
one third of the terminal storage capac- 
ity at Port Arthur and Fort William. In 
addition, the Saskatchewan pool owns 
and operates a 2,000,000-bu elevator at 
Buffalo. 
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PHILADELPHIA CHILDREN 
GUESTS AT BOURSE PARTY 


PuapeLpuia, Pa.—The annual Christ- 
mas party of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Exchange, the Flour Club of Phila- 
delphia and the Philadelphia Maritime 
Exchange will be held in the Bourse on 
Dec. 23. The committee in charge of 
arrangements is as folows: Stewart 
Unkles, Hubert J. Horan, Roy P. Pur- 
chase, James J. Rodgers, Charles A. 
Devlin, S. Edward Knighton and Al- 
bert W. Farrell. Filson Graff is treas- 
urer. Stewart Unkles, chairman of the 
committee, says that arrangements are 
being made for attractive entertainment 
features, including animals and clowns 
from Ringling Bros.’ Circus. The part 
of Santa Claus will be taken by. Frank 
Montmore. Over 500 children from 
charitable organizations throughout the 
city have been invited. 


AX 


AMERICAN WHEAT AND FLOUR 
SALES TO CHINA INCREASED 


Wasurxeton, D. C.—China bought five 
times as much American wheat in 1926 
as in the previous year, and about one 
half as much additional flour, according 
to the United States Department of 
ony a The ony market fluctuates 

on crop conditions, especially in 
North China, but the United States fn 
peted successfully with Canada and 
Japan for one third of China’s total im- 
ports. American wheat, however, con- 
stituted only about one tenth the total 
foreign wheat marketed in that country, 
the bulk being supplied by Australia. 

ww? 
CANADIAN HARVEST VALUE 

Wasurnerox, D, C.—Principal field 
Crops of this year’s harvest in Canada 
are valued at $1,141,367,100 by prelim- 
inary estimate of the Canadian govern- 
ee” an increase of 3.2 per cent over 

year’s, reports Lynn W. Meekins, 
Denmerelal attaché at Ottawa to the 
tan rtment of Commerce. Most impor- 
items detailed were the wheat crop, 
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Tips on Bread, Step-ins and 
Fallen Arches 


EALTH columnists have a tough time of it. Mail carriers must give them 
the “willies.” Letters pour in to them daily, asking questions such as 
“What is a combination sure cure for adenoids, blackheads and fallen 


arches?” 


The columnist, being a diplomat, must reply, “Yes and No,” and 


make the inquirer feel that he has got his money’s worth. 
Dr. Brady, health columnist, is equipped for his task with at least a sense 
of humor. A wontian writes: “Is bread as made in the average bakery as health- 


ful as bread made in the average home? 
isn’t fit to eat, and eats it only under protest. 


My husband thinks baker’s bread 
I tell him he just imagines 


all the things he says about home made bread being better, but sometimes he 
has me almost persuaded that he is right, after all.” 
Now watch Dr. Brady straddle the fence! 


“More power to your husband, ma’am. 


to his barytone. 


I'd like to join a mean nasal tenor 


I have seen home made bread that would drive the most char- 
itable husband to a bakery for refuge. 


On the other hand, I have sunk my 


perfectly good teeth in some ‘prize’ baker’s stuff that would make the ranch- 

man’s biscuit a treat. However, it is probably fair to say that average bakery 

bread is 85 to 90 per cent as healthful as average home made bread.” 
Immediately below this noncommittal reply, Dr. Brady switches to the sub- 


ject of young ladies’ step-ins. 


Question: “Please inform me how I can avoid reddening of my nose in cold 
weather. I am 16 years old, doctor, and it is very embarrassing.” 
Answer: “Wear lightweight wool undies, and stockings of similar texture.” 


You can’t get mad at Dr. Brady. 
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valued at $452,602,000, an increase of 2.3 
per cent over last year’s crop; oats, 
valued at $231,295,000, an increase of 25 
per cent; barley, $63,668,000, an increase 
of 22 per cent; rye, $12,668,000, an in- 
crease of 34 per cent. 
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GRAIN DUTIES IN AUSTRIA 
ARE NOT YET EFFECTIVE 


Wasurncton, D. C.—The Austrian 
sliding scale duty system for grain, which 
was reported to have been abolished on 
Nov. 21, still is in effect, according to a 
cablegram received by the Department 
of Commerce from H. C. Groves, com- 
mercial attaché, Vienna. The Austrian 
government, it is reported, has promised 
domestic millers not to enforce the new 
grain duties until the conventional rate 
on flour is determined and made effec- 
tive by treaty with Hungary and Jugo- 
slavia. It is understood in Austria that 
this is unlikely before April or May, 
1928. 
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GULF PORTS ARE EQUIPPED 
FOR FLOUR RECONDITIONING 


Kansas Crry, Mo—As a result of last 
year’s weevil damages to flour in transit 
for export, the four principal gulf ports 
now have or shortly will have complete 
reconditioning plants as a part of their 
dock facilities. 

The New Orleans facility, which is op- 
erated by the Douglas Public Service 
Warehouse, was established a number of 
years ago. The Galveston, Texas, plant 
recently was installed by the Galveston 
Wharf Co. At Mobile, Ala., the Ala- 
bama Dock Commission is just complet- 
ing facilities, which will be available for 
use within a week or two. 

Reconditioning is not yet arranged for 
at Houston, Texas, but port officials are 
working on plans, and it is anticipated 
that a suitable plant will be installed 
shortly. 
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STANDARD MILLING LETS 
CONTRACT FOR ELEVATOR 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Standard Milling 
Co., New York, has awarded a contract 
to James Stewart & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
for a 38,000,000-bu elevator to be con- 
structed on the site acquired last year 
in Buffalo. Plans and specifications were 
prepared by the A. E. Baxter Engineer- 
ing Co., under supervision of which the 
structure will be erected. 
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AUSTRALIAN CROP PROSPECTS 
MeE.LzourNE, Victorta.—As the season 
advances, it is made increasingly mani- 
fest that the Australian wheat harvest 
will be far below that of last year. It 
is now considered that the Victorian 
yield will be in. the neighborhood of 25,- 


000,000 bus. Owing to extremely unfa- 
vorable conditions, the 30,000,000 bus ex- 
pected in South Australia have been re- 
duced to approximately 18,000,000. The 
authorities in New South Wales are 
counting upon a return of only 20,000,000 
bus. In Western Australia the outlook 
has steadily improved and a record yield 
of nearly 34,000,000 bus is reported cer- 
tain. Rainfall in South Australia, Vic- 
toria and New South Wales has been 
much below normal. To make matters 
worse, great heat and extremely drying 
winds have been experienced. 
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PRODUCTION OF WHEAT IN 
38 COUNTRIES INCREASED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Wheat produc- 
tion in 88 countries is now estimated at 
8,387,000,000 bus, compared with 3,288,- 
000,000 in 1926. Last year these coun- 
tries accounted for 96.2 per cent of the 
estimated total world wheat crop, exclu- 
sive of Russia and China. The estimate 
of wheat production in England and 
Wales has been revised from 51,781,000 
bus to 53,131,000. The estimate of pro- 
duction in Spain has also been revised 
upward to 146,422,000 bus from 145,- 
614,000. The Algerian crop is now re- 
ported at 27,557,000 bus, a reduction of 
5,500,000 from the previous estimate, ac- 
cording to estimates reaching the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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CO-OPERATION OF MILLS 
ASKED CONCERNING CENSUS 


On or about Jan. 10 the Bureau of 
the Census of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce will mail to manu- 
facturers blanks soliciting information 
for the census of manufacture for 1927. 
The Millers’ National Federation has 
urged millers to promptly fill out and 
return the blanks. It is pointed out that 
the bureau has actively co-operated with 
the Federation for a number of years, 
and desires to be of further service to it. 
The information will be published for 
the use of millers as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

‘2 2 2) 
MACARONI PLANT BURNED 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed the macaroni 
manufacturing plant of Ossola Bros., 
Pittsburgh, at Jeannette, Pa., Dec, 17. 
The building, a two-story brick, with all 
of the machinery and finished product, 
was destroyed, entailing a loss of about 
$28,000. The matter of rebuilding will 
be considered after the insurance ad- 
justers complete their task. 


owmw 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT SITUATION 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Western Aus- 


tralia expects a record wheat harvest this 
year, according to a cable to the Bureau 
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of Agricultural Economics from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. Production there has been stead- 
ily increasing from year to year from 
12,000,000 bus in 1920-21 to 30,000,000 in 
1926-27. The estimate of 115,000,000 bus 
for the entire country remains’ un- 
changed. The condition of the crop in 
South Australia and New South Wales 
has improved. Only a light to fair yield 
is expected in Victoria, which is one of 
the most important wheat states, produc- 
ing an average of one fourth to one third 
of the total Australian crop. 
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CHAIN STORES OF GEORGIA 
WILL CONTEST STATE TAX 


Attanta, Ga.— Announcement was 
made last week by T. R. Gress, assistant 
attorney general for Georgia, that his 
department had been notified that attor- 
neys representing the operators of some 
of the larger chain store systems in 
Georgia shortly would file a petition 
seeking an injunction to restrain state 
officials from collecting the special tax 
passed by the Georgia state legislature 
last summer. 

The petition will attack the measure 
as discriminatory and unconstitutional, 
and seek the aid of the courts in having 
it stricken from the statute books. 

As first introduced, the bill provided 
for a tax of $500 per year on every chain 
store in the state, any system to be con- 
sidered a chain that operated more than 
five stores. A concerted fight on the 
part of the larger chain store companies 
failed to defeat the measure, but did 
succeed in getting the tax cut to $250, 
after which it was passed by both the 
upper and lower houses, to become effec- 
tive on Jan. 1, 1928. 

As there are more than 500 chain 
stores in Georgia that would be affected 
by the tax, most of them retail grocery 
stores, this law will require them to pay 
a total tax of about $125,000 or more 
unless the courts declare it invalid, in 
addition to regular city, county, state 
and federal taxes. 

‘2 2 2) 
INTERCOASTAL AGREEMENT 

Battrmore, Mp.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has docketed for a 
hearing Baltimore’s complaint against 
the intercoastal conference in the matter 
of freight rate absorption and alleged 
discrimination. The original agreements 
entered into by the intercoastal confer- 
ence, which were to expire on Feb. 29, 
have been continued indefinitely. 

‘2 2 2) 
SHIPPERS’ WEIGHT CARDS 

The Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion is calling attention to the beneficial 
practice of some shippers in supplying 
weight cards as an aid to weighmasters 
at terminal markets. Terminal weigh- 
masters have been working on this 
problem for years, and are anxious for 
country shippers to make a general prac- 
tice of supplying such cards. 

2 2 2) 

NO CONGESTION AT VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—There is no pres- 
ent apprehension with regard to grain 
congestion at Vancouver, according to 
W. L. Craig, chairman of the grain divi- 
sion of the Vancouver Merchants’ Ex- 
change. No vessels have been delayed 
past due loading dates, and some have 
paid dispatch money. 

‘2 2 2) 
ARGENTINE CROP OUTLOOK 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Good harvest 
weather has prevailed in Argentina re- 
cently, according to reports to the United 
States Weather Bureau. Both tempera- 
tures and precipitation have been mod- 
erate. The Department of Commerce 
says that agricultural conditions con- 
tinue satisfactory. 


cw 
TENNESSEE MILL FIRE 
Nasuvitte, Tewn.—The Sanders Flour 
Mills, Lebanon, Tenn., owned by Benja- 
min Sanders, have been destroyed by fire, 
with loss of $14,000, partly insured. The 
plant had not been operated for some 
time. It is thought that children play- 
ae Pong firecrackers might have caused 
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CONTINENTAL HEADS 
SIGN LONG CONTRACT 


M. Lee Marshall and M. L. Livingston to 
Remain with Baking Company for 
at Least Five Years 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Continental Baking Corporation, 
held last week, M. Lee Marshall, chair- 
man of the board, and Milton L. Living- 
ston, president, signed contracts which 
will assure the Continental company of 
their services for at least five years more. 

This agreement was taken as an in- 
dorsement of the operating policies which 
have marked the company’s activities 
during the past year. 

George K. Morrow, president of the 
Gold Dust Co. and a director of other 
companies, was elected a director of the 
Continental company to replace Elmer L. 
Cline, who has resigned, George M. 
Gottfried, who has been sales manager, 
was elected vice president. He also will 
be director of the division of sales. 
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TEMPORARY CHANGE MADE 
IN GEORGIA FEED RULING 


Arttanta, Ga.—Following an investi- 
gation, conducted by the Georgia Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of complaints 
made by a number of mills that the 
present wheat crop showed a reduced 
protein content, the results of which 
were submitted by J. P. McGrath, sec- 
retary-manager of the association, to of- 
ficials of the Georgia department of ag- 
riculture, the department has issued the 
following temporary emergency ruling: 

“Due to the fact that investigation 
shows the 1927 wheat crop appreciably 
deficient in protein, this department ad- 
vises that to relieve the abnormal condi- 
tions prevailing, we will accept registra- 
tions of wheat feed under the following 
protein guaranties: wheat bran, 12.50 per 
cent; wheat shorts, 14. per cent; wheat 
mixed feed, 13.25 per cent.” 

The ruling also provides that brand 
names shall be immediately followed by 
the figures “1927” on both registrations 
and tags. 

The ruling bears the signature of J. 
C. Thrasher, acting chief food inspector 
for Georgia, and is.in no sense a per- 
manent ruling, inasmuch as the depart- 
ment plans to rescind it immediately 
when conditions may warrant. 

A similar ruling was issued by the 
Tennessee department of agriculture, 
both rulings being the result of the in- 
vestigation conducted by the Georgia 
Manufacturers’ Association. Several of 
the larger flour and feed manufacturers 
in Georgia are members of this organiza- 
tion. 
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INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS 
PLAN MEETING IN JANUARY 


Inpianapouis, Inp.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Board of 
Trade Building, Indianapolis, Jan. 12-13, 
according to Charles B. Riley, secretary. 
The: evening of the first day’s program 
will be in charge of the grain dealers of 
Indianapolis. A dinner will be served 
previous to the entertainment, but details 
of the program have not been completed. 
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ORGANIZING THE SALESMAN’S 
TIME PROVES PROFITABLE 


Some time ago, a New England manu- 
facturing company. came to the conclu- 
Sion, after considerable research work, 
that, on the basis of time studies, the 
actual time spent by the average sales- 
man in the presence of the customer was 
about 15 per cent of his total working 
time. ‘The balance was spent: in travel- 
ing, 40 per cent; waiting, 20 per cent; 
clerical and miscellaneous, 25 per cent. 

A start was made along experimental 
lines to determine’ to what degree non- 
selling work could be reduced and actual 
selling’ time increased in order that a 
better yield in sales might be secured. 
Two selling districts were selected as ex- 
perimental fields in -which:to carry on 
this: work. ‘One ‘was a city district and 
the other a typical country district using 
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traveling salesmen only. A study showed 
that salesmen were prone to canvass un- 
systematically, both in respect to the ter- 
ritory they covered and the times at 
which they called on their prospects and 
customers. 

The company therefore turned its at- 
tention to planning the salesmen’s. work 
so that calls might be made with as few 
jumps as possible and only in those 
places where presumably the time of 
purchase was near at hand, in order that 
the 40 per cent devoted to traveling 
might be reduced and the chances of se- 
curing an order increased. 

At the same time, studies made by the 
company gave more definite information 





as to who and where its pate were 
and what were the logical times or sea- 
sons for them to purchase. 

A check-up made about a year after 
the introduction of this application of 
planning to salesmen’s work showed that 
the time the salesmen devoted to actual 
selling was increased from an average 
of 15 per cent to one of 25 to 30 per cent. 
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DEATH OF AGED MILLER 
Prirrssurcu, Pa.—John Weaver, aged 
83, who for many years was engaged in 
the milling business, died at his home 
in Lancaster, Pa., on Dec. 14, 
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Use Terms of Life in Your Advertising 
By A. L. Ross 


° OU can line 50 flour salesmen up 
ina row, no matter what brand 
they are selling, ask the first one 

for his sales talk, and when he. gives it 

to you, you have the combined sales talk 
of the other 49,” wrote C. R. Ferall, in 

Printers’ Ink. Then he outlined a typical 

talk: 

“*We make our flour from the finest 
selected wheat; we send men right out 
where it is grown to select it. It is 
shipped.to our mill, where it is washed 
in the most careful manner and milled 
with the most perfect machinery,—and 
so on, ad infinitum, for about a good 
hour if the grocer will stand and listen 
to him. 

“That’s the talk, and any old flour 
salesman can repeat it asleep or awake, 
standing or lying (both ways), day in 
and day out forever.” 

“If. you were to examine a great deal 
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E. B. RAMSAY IS MANAGER 
AND SECRETARY OF POOL 


Winnirec, Man.—Edward B. Ramsay, 
who for the past year has been acting 
as managing director and secretary of 
the central selling agency of the Cana- 
dian wheat pools, was appointed man- 
ager and secretary by the central board 
at a meeting of that body held in Win- 
nipeg last week, according to A. J. Mc- 
Phail, president of the central board. 

“The rapid growth and constantly wid- 
ening activities of our organization have 
made it absolutely ' essential that -we 
should have a “permanent official co- 
ordinating the activities of our central 
agency and keeping it in the closest pos- 
sible touch with the three provincial 
pools,” Mr. McPhail said. 

The following have been re-elected as 
the executive of the central board: A, 
J. McPhail, president of the Saskatche- 
wan wheat pool, president; H. W. Wood, 
president of the Alberta wheat pool, 
vice president; C. H. Burnell, president 
of the Manitoba pool; Mr. Ramsay, re- 
elected secretary. 





. Edward B. Ramsay 


of the advertising that is being done for 
flour in the newspapers of the United 
States—and Canada, too—you would find 
somewhat the same condition, You 
could line up 50 advertisements that said 
the same thing about different brands 
of flours, and only the illustrations of 
the flour sacks would be different. 

Sometimes not even the pictures of the 
sacks are changed. I can show you ad- 
vertisements of distributors of different 
brands of. flour—well-known. mills, too— 
that, are using the same cuts of sacks. 
These illustrations are supplied by syn- 
dicate cut services through the local news- 
papers; they are “blind” in the sense 
that they do not portray. the actual sack 
advertised, but bear a general design of 
“Very Best Flour-”. 

Of course there are good flour adver- 
tisements in the newspapers, and you 
are likely to find that they have a com- 
mon trait—they talk to readers in terms 
of life instead.of advertising jargon. 

Consider the beginning of an adver- 
tisement of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo., for Aristos 
flour: 

“Such a Wonderful Jelly Roll!” 

- “Makes your eyes almost pop out in 
mouth watering anticipation, doesn’t 
SUF n'y) or 

Incidentally,- the artist got an entic- 
ing reproduction of a jelly roll, in a 
pen-and-ink drawing, to help out the 
inviting suggestion. 

Perhaps more advertising that talks 
in terms of life may be effective in in- 
creasing the consumption of flour. The 
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danger of forgetting this was pointed 
out in Printers’ Ink by Richard Surrey. 

“Unquestionably there is a danger that 
the language of advertising will develop 
into a special sort of jargon. . . . Just 
as there is a type of writing called 
journalese, there will soon be a brand 
of writing labeled ‘advertisingese” . . : 
It arises from the mistaken notion 
among advertisers that when people 
glance at advertising they are thinking 
in terms of ‘unequaled manufacturing 
facilities,’ of ‘scientific tests of raw ma- 
terials, of ‘rigid supervision of every 
operation’ and so on. ; 

“Quite obviously, they are not. A 
huge proportion of the people who glance 
at your advertising are not at the mo- 
ment thinking of buying your product 
or any product in its class. They are 
not thinking about ‘products’ at all, 
They are thinking about life! . . . And 
that’s what they’re thinking about « very 
minute—their own lives!” 

A good example of advertising per- 
tinent to the milling industry whici: will 
appeal to people who are “thinking shout 
life” is the campaign conducted bv the 
Quaker Oats Co. for macaroni and 
spaghetti. The headlines fit righ! into 
the lives of men, women and boys: 

“The Two-Fisted Lad Who Go' the 
Job.” 

“Meet the Go-Getter Wife.” 

“The Boy Scout Who Was Decerited 
by a King.” 

Headlines like that grip the attention. 
So do those used by the Washburn ‘« ros- 


by Co., Minneapolis: “How You Can 
Avoid Baking Failures” and “urns 
Baking from a Task into a J yous 
Game!” Or those of the Royal Milling 


Co., Great Falls, Mont., “It Saves Me 
Money—It Always Acts Right.” 
They fit in with what Louise 7Tylor 


Davis said in Printers’ Ink two years 
ago: 

“What makes an advertisement hold a 
woman until the copy can get in its 


deadly work? 

“A good heading. A heading that says 
something clean cut and definite. A 
heading that interests and informs a 
woman, even if, at the moment, she 
doesn’t need, or can’t afford, the thing 


advertised. Some day she may need or 
can afford it. Her interest in, and defi- 
nite knowledge of, the product will then 


be so much stored-up good will.” 

The flour advertisement that holds a 
woman is not a repetition of the time- 
worn sales talk of flour salesmen; it 
couples up with what she is “thinking 
about life.” 
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Grind, Windmill, Grind 


From the Holland Express, The Hague 


TAND up for the windmills, It 

means fighting for romance and 

against cold matter-of-factness, Cold 
matter-of-factness? Then romance gives 
warmth? It does. Without a little ro- 
mance, life is poor. When Cervantes 
made his Don, his Spanish knight with- 
out fear or reproach, attack the turning 
sails of a windmill, on his Rosinante, he 
meant something more than giving a 
humorous representation of a knight er- 
rant, a Pade rpg | Knight.” He, Cer- 
vantes himself, had for so many years 
fought against the stupid powers and the 
stupid forces of contemporary mankind. 
He himself was that foolish knight who 
thought he could defeat what was mean 
in fair fight. Do not attempt it, It is 
“tilting at windmills.” But why did Don 
Quixote choose the windmills as his ad- 
versaries? And why is it not altogether 
incomprehensible that he drew his sword 
at the sails? Because it is a fact that 
windmills in action, tearing their wings 
through the air, do resemble living, con- 
scious beings. And still more because 
windmills in motion give a soul to the 
landscape. 

What is the wind that causes the sails 
of a mill to turn? We do not know. 
“God’s breath,” says the believer. “Prod- 
uct of the changes of temperature of the 
layers of air,” says the scientist. The 
moving atmospheric air is one of the 
many wonders about us. Where the final 
causes or the beginning of the wind cur- 
rents lie we cannot tell. But we do 





know that it is the wind currents that 
give life to our atmosphere; and that 
without those currents there could prob- 
ably be no life on our planet. Absolute 
calm would make any growth impossible. 

Ingenious man. He catches the wind 
currents in a sail, and his ship moves 
over the waters as the sea gull or the 
albatross moves along catching the wind 
in its wings. And four wings placed 
around an axle catch the wind, and the 
windmill is born—the windmill, which 
grinds his grain to flour, which presses 
the oil from his seeds, which keeps down 
the polders to the desired watermerk. — 

It sounds very matter-of-fact. .\nd it 
would be a very matter-of-fact pe*form- 
ance if the motive power of the windmill, 
the wind, were not so very mysterious. 

For though we call the wind fr.:n the 
points of the compass by the navies of 
west wind, east wind, northeast wind, 
etc., and think we have made greal prog- 
ress, yet the wind currents themselves 
remain inexplicable to us in their .teady 
and incalculable changes. And the miller 
as well as the master of the sailing ves 
sel, always in immediate contac: with 
“God’s breath,” always dependen' on @ 
force over which he had no contro! but 
which he learned to use and learned to 
know, became a deeper and humbicr man 
than his fellows. 

The sailing vessel has been ou: ted by 
the steamship. The windmill is being 
displaced by the steam mill, by the py 
tric mill, And as with the master of the 
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sailing. vessel one of the most romantic 
res of mankind has disappeared, so 
th the miller of the windmill, of the 
éwinged” mill, one of the most poetic 
figures will disappear from our society. 

It.is not without meaning and it is 
certainly not by accident that the great- 
est son of the people of the Netherlands 
was the son of a miller and spent his 
youth in a mill. Rembrandt of the 
Rhine. As a child he must have heard 
hig father speak of the wind currents. 
At night he must have heard him fore- 
cast, from the color of the sunset, the 
shapes of the clouds, the halo round the 
moon and what may be the many char- 
acters of the secret writing of nature, 
which the initiated can read so clearly, 
if the mill would be able to grind to- 
morrow, from which quarter the wind 
would blow and what would be its force. 
Together with his father he must have 
learned to watch the skies and the clouds 
and all the many signs that spell wind: 
when the cows stand still in the meadow, 
when ‘he cat races across the yard, when 
the watchdog bays, when the spider 
lowers itself by a thread from the rafter. 

Thus, from long observation of wind 
and weather, of clouds and fields, of 
beasts and things, which through many 
generaiions had at last become intuition, 
there grew in Holland’s greatest son, in 
Rembrandt (the name is Germanic and 
signifies “Intelligence clear and shining 
like the sword.” Reim-brain-intelligence, 
brand-sword), that subtle consciousness 
of a mind and a soul in nature which 
inspired him to his magic art. 

Netherlands, they want to pull down 
your windmill. Your windmill, which is 
the symbol of your faith, the symbol of 
your trust in God and the symbol of the 
superiority of your race, of the soul of 
your race. 

Already it seemed as if some matter- 
of-fact people, bent on immediate ma- 
terial gain, would rob your windmills of 
their sails, would clip their wings, and 
presently pull them down to replace 
them by creations driven by the fire that 
was “brought down from the gods in 
heaven,” when the soul of the Nether- 
lands awoke. 

Some men, in whom the soul of the 
Netherlands found utterance, established 
the society “De Hollandsche Molen” for 
the preservation of the windmills. They 
regretted the disappearance of the grind- 
ing windmill, with its slender yet firm 
outline and its strong wings, chiefly be- 
cause they felt that something was dis- 
appearing from the familiar landscape 
that would leave a blank. Deeper they 
groped their way into the wonder of 
their own souls in order to explain the 
wonder of the windmill, in order to know 
what saddened them when they saw an- 
other windmill disappear. They thought 
it was for the sake of the esthetic note. 
They spoke of an indispensable feature 
in the wide beauty of the Dutch land- 
scape. They learned to understand the 
language of the wings, the meaning of 
a “coming” and a “going” wing, the 
Meaning of wings that were placed 
“overhek.” They learned that by the 
position of its wings a windmill can be 
made to express joy or sorrow or mourn- 
oy many other things. 

ere is a language of the wings for 
the initiated. The windmill took part 
in the lives of those who inhabited it; 
the windmill, which lived with the cur- 
tent of God’s breath in the universe, 
lived with the people to the inner cur- 
Tents of their souls, which were moved 
by the joys or the sorrows of life and 
destiny. 

Something more than the “loss of a 
national treasure of beauty” the disap- 
pearance of the windmill from the Dutch 
landscape would mean. Something more 

_monuments of practical and me- 

chanical civil architecture are our Dutch 
windmills, 
What are they? They are the temples 
of the wind. They are the proclaimers 
pf the currents of the great Breath that 
Passes through the universe. High above 
the green fields of Holland’s emerald 
Plains they write in runics and hiero- 
tlyphics of the wonders of the courses 
of the world. 

; Gtind, windmill of Holland, grind. Go 
on turning round thy great arms through 

Spaces, set in motion by the. mystery 
mysteries, by the winds of north and 
‘ae and south and west, that come from 
knows where? Whence? From the 
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beginning of all time, fromthe moment 
when the first breath of wind stirred the 
mists of chaos. 

Grind, windmill of Holland, grind. We 
do not know. We did not know. We 
shall not know. Be it so. Science has 
explained, and we have accepted. But 
go thou on writing with ir | wings in 
the air. Lift up and let fall again thy 
wings, the “four old women” of the chil- 
dren’s riddle, who could not catch each 
other and yet ran equally fast. 

We have grown older, and cannot solve 
the riddle now. Yes, we all run “equally 
fast” ourselves now. Dogmas and con- 
victions, matter-of-factnesses and fan- 
cies teach and teach error. 


But thou, go on turning round thy 


increased from 40,000,000 acres in 1924 
to nearly 48,000,000 in 1926, and farmers 
reported this fall an intention to sow 
about 48,000,000. In the last three years 
the farm price of wheat has averaged 
$1.28, $1.46, and $1.23 bu. These prices 
are compared with 92c for the marketing 
season of 1923-24, and a pre-war average 
of 89c. In relative purchasing power, 
however, wheat has averaged lower dur- 
ing the last few years than before the 
war. It seems, therefore, that under cer- 
tain conditions wheat production is be- 
ing maintained or expanded in the Unit- 
ed States at relatively lower prices than 
before the war. 

“Recent changes in our wheat map 
throw some light on the nature of these 
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wings, thou that art high and strong, 
profound and mysterious, standing out- 
lined against the blue skies of Holland, 
where the clouds hurry by, sailing along 
and driven by the same breath of the 
universe as moves thy wings. In the 
sound of thy sails we hear a voice. The 
Voice. In the passing of thy rods we 
see the symbol of the passing of the gen- 
erations. Up, down, down, up, and again 
up, down, down, up—revolving eternally 
to the wheel of fortune, the wheel of 
high and low, of rise and fall, of resur- 
rection and burial. 

But we know that all this is not, can- 
not be, ta soe 

For we know, revolving wings, that 
you have formed the soul of Rembrandt 
and prepared him for his pious art. For 
we know, wings of the windmills of 
Holland, wings of the soul and the mind 
of Holland, that your passing moves to 
the breath of the Eternal. 

Grind, windmill, grind. 





THE TREND IN WHEAT PRODUCTION 
In his annual report, Dr. W. M. Jar- 
dine, Secretary of Agriculture, says: 
“Wheat prices since 1924 have per- 
mitted or encouraged an expansion of 
production in some regions. The area of 
winter wheat sown in the United States 


conditions. The recent expansion ap- 
pears mainly in the new lands of the 
great plains region. Elsewhere the acre- 
age is contracting. East of the Missis- 
sippi the acreage in- wheat in 1924 was 
only 10,000,000 acres, compared with 12,- 
000,000 in 1909. Recent expansion in 
winter wheat acreage is almost entirely 
accounted for by larger acreage in Ne- 
braska,: Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
in which states the wheat area increased 
from 18,500,000 acres in the fall of 1923 
to 22,600,000.in that of 1926. Spring 
wheat acreage in western North Dakota 
and Montana has undergone expansion 
likewise, offsetting reductions elsewhere. 

“In these areas wheat production is 
stimulated by the combination of cheap 
lands, ‘improvement in methods of using 
such lands, more extensive use of ma- 
chinery, and ability to produce high pro- 
tein wheat which brings a premium on 
the domestic market. The tractor and 
the’ small combined harvester-thresher 
have been powerful factors in this de- 
velopment.” 

2 2 2) 


Accelerated mechanization since the 
World War has released for other uses 
from 15,000,000. to 20,000,000 acres of 
crop land formerly required to feed 
horses and mules. 
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GEN. LABELLE DIES 
AFTER LONG ILLNESS 


President of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Was a Founder of the 
Canadian Millers’ Association 


MonrReat, Qvue.—Brigadier General 
Alfred E. Labelle, president of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. died 
here on Dec. 15 after a long illness. 

He was buried with full military hon- 
ors on Dec. 19. Thousands attended the 
mass celebrated at the cathedral here 
by Bishop Deschamps. Among those at- 
tending-was a delegation from the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association con- 
sisting of R. R. Dobell, C. H. G. Short, 
W. W. Hutchison, Charles Ritz and J, 
L. V. Mallette. 

It is generally felt that Canada and 
the milling industry in. particular have 
lost a distinguished citizen and bene- 
factor. The late general always took an 
active part in each constructive move- 
ment for the betterment of the industry. 

General Labelle was born in Montreal 
in 1866, and at the age of 17 embarked 
upon what was to prove a most success- 
ful career in milling, when he became 
private secretary to the late W. W. Ogil- 
vie, then known as the “Miller King.” 
After some time, Mr. Labelle became 
local sales manager for Mr. Ogilvie, and 
when the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was organized in 1902, he was made local 
manager. He occupied this position until 
May, 1910, when he resigned to form, in 
company with Thomas Williamson, the 
late Sir Rodolphe Forget and the late 
George A. Grier, the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. 

General Labelle was one of the found- 
ers of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, occupying ‘the presidency in 
the association’s initial year, 1921, and 
in 1922. He was president of the Mont- 
real Chambre de Commerce from 1912 to 
1913, and was also a member of the 
Montreal Harbor Commission from 1913 
to 1921. Other activities included mem- 
bership in the Montreal Board of Trade 
and Montreal Corn Exchange, as well as 
several clubs. 

He served in the Northwest Rebellion 
in 1885, being decorated for distinguished 
service. He was on the staff of the Vic- 
toria Diamond Jubilee Contingent in 
London in 1897, and was awarded the 
Victoria Jubilee medal. He commanded 
the Canadian rifle team at Bisley in 
1907. He held. the officer’s long service 
decoration, and in 1917 was decorated 
by the French government with the Cross 
of Commander of the Legion of Honor. 
He.was in command of the Twelfth In- 
fantry Brigade during 1915-16. 

He is survived by his widow, five sons 
and one daughter. Two of the sons— 
Paul and René—are on the staff of the 
St. Lawrence company. 
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MONTANA WILL’ ESTABLISH 
INSPECTION LABORATORY 


Great Farts, Mont.—At least one 
more state grain inspection laboratory 
will be established in Montana as a re- 
sult of the agitation to equate the differ- 
ences of farmers and wheat buyers on 
the protein premium question, it has 
been learned here, although no official 
announcement has’ been made. It is not 
considered unlikely that more than one 
laboratory will be added. William N. 
Smith, of Great Falls, vice president of 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., who _ is 
chairman of the committee appointed by 
Governor J. E. Erickson to investigate 
the protein situation, has indicated that 
the committee has no plan for further 
meetings until called by the governor or 
by A. H. Bowman, state commissioner 
of agriculture. Additional laboratories 
will not be installed until the wheat 
shipping season, next year, according to 
Mr. Smith. 

2 2 2) 


MILLER KILLED 


Battimore, Mpv.—According to press 
reports from Keyser, W. Va. B. F. 
Fundenberg, aged 55, owner of a mill 
at Burlington, near Keyser, was killed 
on Dec. 13 when whirled around the 
shafting of his plant, his coat having 
been caught while he was at work. . 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills report a fairly sat- 
isfactory week’s business, compared with 
a year ago. They sold probably 40 per 
cent, or better, of their capacity. Some 
of the larger companies did even better 
than that. 

A survey of the situation = the 
larger bakers indicates that stocks in 
their hands are small, and that many 
of them will be obliged to come into the 
market for replenishments of consider- 
able size during January. 

Shipping Directions Better.—Mill sales 
forces are giving their utmost attention 
to obtaining shipping orders on flour al- 
ready contracted for, and these efforts 
are resulting in improved directions. 
Preparations are being made for ma- 
terially larger production after the be- 
ginning of the new year. 

First clears are in good demand, but 
second grades are quiet. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 20 Year ago 

GOUT ccasccvccceee $7.25@7.65 $7.90@8.10 
Standard patent ..... 7.06@7.35 7.50@7.60 
Second patent ....... 6.90@7.05 7.20@7.30 
Fancy clear, jute*..... 6.55@6.75 6.90@7.00 
First clear, jute*..... 6.05@6.30 6.10@6.30 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.00@4.60 5.00@5.15 
Whole wheat ........ 7.10@7.25 6.80@6.90 
Graham, standard .... 5.90@6.05 6.20@6.30 

SEMOLIN AS 


No improvement is noted in demand 
for semolinas. Durum mills have done 
little or no new business in the last 30 
days, and do not look for any inquiry 
until after the holidays, as many maca- 
roni factories have closed down tem- 
porarily. Shipping directions are light, 
even more so than on bread wheat flours. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, standard, special 
grade and fancy patent 8%@3%c, and 
No. 8 semolina 8%4@3%c. 

In the week ending Dec. 17, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 170,250 
bbls durum products, compared with 70,- 
793, made by nine mills in the previous 
week. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 11-17 ...... 460,800 283,438 62 
Previous week .. 460,800 243,794 53 
BOOP GRO ccccecs 522,200 214,759 40 
Two years ago... 522,000 252,706 48 
Three years ago. 559,800 200,189 36 
Four years ago.. 561,100 198,789 36 
Five years ago... 561,100 264,185 47 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 600 bbls last week, 500 
in the previous week, 1,111 a year ago, 
and 500 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 11-17 ...... 312,750 143,744 46 
Previous week .. 432,900 215,277 50 
Year ago ....... 423,840 196,401 46 
Two years ago... 424,890 246,340 58 
Three years ago. 424,890 219,644 52 
Four years ago.. 301,200 169,964 56 
Five years ago... 392,940 202,935 52 


Flour output and a shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: . 


Week Ca- , 
end- No. pac- -—Output 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Nov. 19 72 73,200 298,478 258,581 3,543 5,129 
Nov. 26 70 71,700 265,262 255,008 1,621 1,569 
Dec. 3 73 73,450 258,668 246,077 3,885 3,825 
Dec. 10 71 72,150 215,277 197,990 3,856 3,044 
Dec, 17 48 52,125 143,744 186,819 661 eee 


--Exports— 








CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
Dec. 17, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


c—Output—, --Exports— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 4,189 3,995 20 45 
Bt. PRUE cccves 140 198 13 7 
Duluth-Sup. ... 393 354 sas ons 
Outside ....... 3,954 3,707 45 59 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation Dec. 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


CHEMISTS ELECT OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the north- 
western section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, held Dec. 15 
at the University Farm, St. Paul, in the 
new building of the division of agricul- 


tural biochemistry, Dr. R. C. Sherwood . 


was elected chairman for the coming 
year, Charles Ingham vice chairman, G. 
Moen treasurer, and W. E. Glasgow sec- 
retary. The activities of the division of 
agricultural biochemistry for the current 
year were reviewed by Dr. Gortner and 
Dr. Bailey, of the university, while plant 
breeding for Minnesota climatic condi- 
tions was discussed by Dr. Hays. A 
very satisfactory year, both from the 
standpoint of attendance at meetings 
and work accomplished, was reported by 
the retiring chairman, M. A. Gray, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


HOLIDAY CONCERTS ON CHANGE 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce Glee Club will give a concert on 
the trading flodr, Dec. 23, at 1:15 p.m., 
and another on Dec. 31, at 2:30 p.m. The 
latter will be followed by a dance, to 
be attended by members and their fgm- 
ilies. 


NOTES 


W. E. Derrick, Boston manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in Minne- 
apolis for the holidays. 


W. F. Kelm, manager of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., who has been in 
central states territory, is expected home 
Dec. 21. 


L. C. Newsome arrived in Minneapolis 
Dec. 19 from Kansas City, and expects 
to leave for his home in Pittsburgh on 
Dec, 21. 


C. E, Roseth, former manager of the 
Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co., is now gen- 
eral sales manager for the W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., Minneapolis. 


Charles H. Sanborn, vice president of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, plans to leave Dec. 28 for California, 
to be gone until March, 


Fay B. Parsons, Minneapolis represen- 
tative of the Charles M. Cox Co., feeds 
and cereals, Boston, has gone East for 
the Christmas holidays. 


B. N. Lathrop, mill representative, 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis Dec. 17 
with R. A. Hoyt, of the Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 

The North Dakota Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
Fargo, Feb. 7-8, with headquarters in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Dx Fred P. Siebel, president of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
is coming to Minneapolis later this week 


for a conference with several milling 
chemists. 


James T. Kenny, northwestern rep- 
resentative for Arkell & Smiths, bag 
manufacturers, has returned from a trip 
to the company’s headquarters at Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. 


Roy W. Geer, who until recently rep- 
resented the Minneapolis Milling Co. in 
the Southeast, is now connected with the 
yeast department of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. He will be located at Minneapolis. 
Mr. Geer and W. S. Bagley, northwest- 
ern supervisor, were in Minneapolis last 
week, 


Charles G. Beach, of the Petersen Oven 
Co., Chicago, was in Minneapolis Dec. 
19, on his way home from St. Louis and 
Kansas City. He reported that the trade 
is evincing considerable interest in the 
new tray oven which his company is plac- 
ing on the market, designed especially 
for wholesale bakers. 


L. E. Smith, Minneapolis, superintend- 
ent of the International Milling Co., re- 
turned Dec. 19 from Saskatoon, Sask., 
where he had been starting up his com- 
pany’s new 1,500-bbl mill. is is now 
running satisfactorily. The building is 
so arranged that another unit of 1,500 
bbls can be installed when needed, 


AAW 
GREAT FALLS: 


Advancing wheat premiums have had a 
tendency to slow up flour sales, and 
millers report very little activity. They 
are of the opinion that there will be 
little change in this condition until after 
Jan. 1. Quotations, Dec. 17: first pat- 
ent, $7.35 bbl; standard patent, $7.15; 
first clear, $6.15. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour bookings by mills last week were 
scattered and unimportant. Large buy- 
ers have their current and distant re- 
quirements taken care of. One mill re- 
ported an instance where a buyer wanted 
to book some rail-and-lake business at 
the opening of navigation next spring, 
but his price terms were under the mi 
quotation. Mill asking prices on patent 
were lowered 15c bbl. 

Durum buyers have generally satisfied 
their needs and are awaiting develop- 
ments before again coming into the mar- 
ket.. Most of them are working off stocks 
in hand or mill contracts for later de- 
livery. Eastern macaroni business still 
is slow. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

eS ener ee 15,290 41 
Previous week ............ 29,790 81 
WOE GG vc cevcscococvesas 12,705 ° 34 
BWR FORTS GMS cc cicnnsoecss 26,290 13 


Quotations, Dec. 17, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


192 1926 
Wt: DORORE. 6iccckces $7.20@7.55 $7.65@7.95 
Second patent ........ 6.70@7.10 7.30@7.65 
First clear, jute...... 6.15@6.40 6.95@7.20 
Second clear, jute ... 5.20@5.45 6.90@6.15 


NOTES 
S. Hoover, of the Hoover Grain Co., 
was here from Minneapolis last week. 
Osborne Goodrich, Milwaukee, of the 
Goodrich flaxseed crushing interests, was 
in Duluth last week. 
The Duluth Board of Trade will ob- 
serve Dec. 24 as a holiday, as well as 





ST. PAUL RECEIVES FLOUR 
FROM ARCTIC CIRCLE 


HREE sacks of flour milled in 

Santa Claus land were presented 

last week to the Santa Claus 
Club of St. Paul. M. Hyland, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, was the donor. The 
wheat from which the flour was made 
was grown in Arctic territory. Mr. 
Hyland said that it came from land 
lying 50 miles south of the Arctic 
Circle. When he reached St. Paul 
with the flour Mr. Hyland decided 
that it would be put to best use by 
rr distributed by the Santa Claus 
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Dec. 26, and will have no sessions of the 
exchange either day. 

E. N. Bradley, general manager of the 
Globe Elevator Co., is spending the holi- 
day season in the East. 

H. A. Starkey, president, and G. y, 
Spencer, vice president, of the Consolj- 
dated Elevator Co., last week attended 
the annual meeting of the company in 
New York. 

F. G. Caruson, 
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SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY BOARD 
PLANS ITS ANNUAL MEETING 


Minneaporis, Minn.—The fifth anni- 
versary celebration of the Northwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held 
on Jan. 25 in connection with the an- 
nual meeting and election of officers, 
Harry A. Feltus heads the general ar- 
rangements committee. An impressive 
program of addresses and entertainment 
is being prepared. J. F. Reed, veneral 
chairman of the board, will preside at 
the business sessions, and also will be 
toastmaster at the banquet. 


CO2ww? 
NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT 


Mriyneapous, Minn.—R. A. Nestos, 
former governor of North Dakota, in an 
address before the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association last week, said 
that wheat surpluses and the present 
methods of marketing constituicd the 
greatest threat to the economic welfare 
of North Dakota. He declared that di- 
versification was its means of salvation. 
Mr. Nestos said that most of the state 
had a good wheat crop this year, but 
only a small share of the prosperity 
claimed could be attri*uted to that grain, 
as too much of it was sold below cost 
of production. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE ENDS 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Research proj- 
ects were stressed on the final day of 
the fifteenth annual agricultural exten- 
sion conference which closed at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics of the University of Minne- 
sota last week. Dr. E. C. Stakman dis- 
cussed experiments with the breeding of 
rust resistant wheat. Methods of con- 
trolling the European corn borer were 
considered. 

2m? 


Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 











States by customs districts in September and 
October, 1927, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (000’s omitted) 

< September October 
ae MEET ER TET COC 4 3 
DEO GURORRR Kiivccacrccvnes. 166 132 
San Antonio .. 7 9 
El Paso ..... 1 1 
Los Angeles . 2 7 
Dakota ....cccvscccessecees 14 39 
I, naa we a.0.00:40.4-0 0-00 192 172 
SEN Wats s Gbi0ein caceas es 107 96 
WROTIGR wc ccccccccccccccecs 12 
IN a bie Sc oWow xeeaeces 1 1 
APIBOBR ccaccvcccescvccccees 1 
> pe eas ; 1 
Duluth and Superior ....... a 1 
San Francisco .............+- - L 

WI iV bails Hae ide ccaenee> 507 457 

ww? 

Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

Minneapolis flour output by mon‘hs and 
calendar years, in barrels: 

1927 1926 1925 1924 

Jan.. 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 
Feb.. 776,112 851,476 932,693 996,08) 
Mch. 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 1,008,68 
April 859,687 787,631 700,994 $21,87 
May 808,693 866,200 709,476 hyo} 
June 785,336 923,519 863,341 913.0% 
July 922,910 938,068 1,078,862 036.8% 
Aug. 958,876 952,200 1,018,382 | peta 
Sept. 1,190,531 1,216,076 1,356,706 1, 057,688 
Oct.. 1,269,200 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,138 
Nov.. 1,103,869 918,282 1,086,086 951,78 
Dee... sevees 943,941 1,040,831 $36,28 
Tots 10,404,830 11,793,258 12,059,557 11.679,180 


Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: , 
1927 1926 1925 192 


January ..... 6,868 5,808 16,821 8.278 
February 5,876 7,566 25,037 HH 
March ....... 11,042 10,185 23,253 8 
ee eer 482 7,486 «9,264 Bee 
eee 8,425 4,483 12,062 1h 
June ......+4. 6.445 8,307 6,336 18.00, 
July ......65- 6,007 11,005 12,555 Pett 
August ...... 8,265 12,483 9,012 Mee 
September ... 3,529 11,010 6,624 2800) 
October ...... 9,676 11,190 10,070 4% 
November .... 5,181 17,940 6,161 26.0% 
December .... we. 9,964 += 9,863 36, 


I A cea 5 eT eee 
Totals ..... 69,746 117,321 147,058 215,489 
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KANSAS CITY 


The flour market remains virtually un- 
changed. Domestic business was dull 
last week, but a fair export business 
was done, perhaps more than in the pre- 
yious week. There were a few domestic 
orders booked, several for 5,000 to 8,000 
pbls. Large buyers took most of these, 
and they were for shipment within 30 to 
60 days. The bulk of the business con- 
tinues to be done in small orders. 

Expor!.—The outstanding development 
last weck in export was a sale of 1,000 
tons patent flour to Europe. The price 
is reported to be slightly below $5 bbl, 
basis bulk, Kansas City. Holland con- 
tinues tv improve as a market, and sev- 
eral fairly substantial lots were booked 
there last week, Germany and Denmark 
are the other good markets in Europe. 
Straight grades seem to be selling there 
better than clears, The West Indies 
continu: to buy in fairly large volume, 
and Cuba is buying more southwestern 
flour. 

Shipping Directions. — Instructions 
were improved slightly from the previ- 
ous week. However, production dropped 
off 10 per cent from the record level of 
the week before. This was to be ex- 
pected, as the carry-over of directions 
was very small, . 

Prices.—The majority of mills lowered 

their prices 5@10c, in sympathy with 
the decline in wheat prices early in the 
week, (uotations, Dec. 17, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s: short patent, $6.90@ 
7.55 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.50@7; domestic 
straight, $6.25@6.75; export straight, 
$4.25@5.75; first clear, $4.95@5.35; sec- 
ond clear, $4.30@4.80. 
“Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Deo, 11-17 ...... 330,360 185,491 56 
Previous week .. 330,360 189,355 57 
Year ago ....... 360,660 228,300 63 
Two years ago... 367,560 206,178 59 
Five-year average (same week)..... 62 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 68 
KANSAS CITY 
 » SRR 196,500 166,408 84 
Previous week .. 196,500 185,142 94 
Year ago ....... 175,500 136,797 72 
Two years ago... 151,500 106,403 70 
Five-year average (same week).... 72 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 76 
WICHITA 
Dec. 11-17 ....., 62,400 32,518 52 
Previous week ., 62,400 $2,228 51 
Year ago ....... 62,400 42,992 68 
Two years ago... 65,700 24,825 37 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Dee 31-17 ...... 47,400 11,641 24 
Previous week ., 47,400 22,871 48 
Year ago ......, 47,400 31,610 66 
Two years ago... 47,400 30,475 64 
SALINA 
OM8I-17 2.5... 46,200 38,504 83 
Previous week .. 46,200 38,083 82 
MEO oo cccee 37,800 30,943 82 
© years ago 45,000 26,428 58 
ATCHISON 
Dee. SAT . coecs 29,700 23,142 17 
t evious week 29,700 23,653 79 
bg Say 0 oseedid 29,700 25,200 85 
© years ago 29,400 21,285 72 
OMAHA 
pee. ee? . dads 27,300 24,1138 88 
evious week ., 27,300 23,810 87 
ho RR 27,300 21,240 77 
© years ago 27,300 20,983 76 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


ado of about 70 mills to The 
western Miller showed sales repre- 


per cent of capacity as follows: 
. Se 40 
Previous week | 

Year ago 


Of the mills re 
: porting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business fair and 59 quiet. 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
25,200 bbls last week, 23,419 in the pre- 
vious week, 21,730 a year ago and 6,276 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


Joseph Newsome, of the Newsome 
Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, visited his 
company’s recently opened office last 
week. 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, is spending a fortnight call- 
ing on trade in the East. 

J. P. Parks, Kansas City feed broker, 
has left for Los Angeles, where he plans 
to spend the holidays with his mother, 
returning the middle of January. 


John V. Bass, Iowa distributor for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., and E, 
Rowry, company salesman in that state, 
visited the Larabee offices last week. 


E. F. Schultz, southeastern representa- 
tive, and Charles Larabee, southern rep- 
resentative, of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., visited the home office last week. 


Earl F. Schafer, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
was here last week on his way home from 
a month’s trade trip through the South- 
east, 


E. J. Kelly, Nebraska representative, 
and J. W. Stennett, Iowa representative, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., visited the 
—— City office of their company last 
week. 


J. W. Avery, director of the grain 
buying department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited 
Kansas City and other southwestern 
market centers last week. 


The decline of Kansas City mill pro- 
duction from 94 per cent of capacity the 
week ending Dec. 11 to 66 per cent of 
capacity the week ending Dec. 17 is the 
most extreme that has occurred this year. 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, is improving 
steadily, and ii is now assured that he 
will recover completely from the illness 
which has kept him in bed for several 
weeks, 


The Waterman Steam Ship Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala., will open its Kansas City of- 
fice on Jan. 1, at 334-5 Board of Trade 
Building. J. R. Case will be manager. 
Mr. Case, however, will not be in charge 
at first, as W. E. Campbell will open 
the office and manage it for several 
weeks, 


John C. Koster, district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., re- 
turned from a fortnight’s visit in Louisi- 
ana and Texas last week. He said that 
the business outlook in the South was 
very promising. The country is gradu- 
ally recovering from the recent flood de- 
pression. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, Min- 
oo expects to return to Minne- 
apolis the latter part of this week. He 
and his wife have been staying at Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., the past 10 days, 
and he has taken the opportunity to 
visit his company’s office in Kansas City 
several times. 
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ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Interest among flour buyers is slightly 
improved, and mills report a few scat- 
tered bookings, mostly from jobbers. 
Business is still dull, however, and sales 
to large buyers are limited. Foreign 
buyers are interested principally in 
clears. Shipping directions continue 
slow, but mills are able to operate at 
about the same capacity that they have 
maintained for the last fortnight. Quo- 


tations, Dec. 16, basis cotton 98’s: hard 
wheat short patent, $7.10@7.80 bbl; 
Straight, $6.70@6.95; first clear, $5.15@ 
5.40. 


NOTES 


Local elevators report a very heavy 
run of wagon corn; in fact, one of the 
largest in their history. This section 
produced a record crop. 


M. A. Lehman, purchasing agent and 
general superintendent of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Atchison last week inspecting the dam- 
age done by the explosion. 


G. E. Pucka, formerly traffic manager 
of the Blair Milling Co., and later with 
other milling concerns, died last week 
after having been ill for a year. Influ- 
enza, which later developed into tubercu- 
losis, was the cause of death. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s plant 
was shut down for only 24 hours after 
the dust explosion last week. The ex- 
plosion occurred when the mill was start- 
ed on Dec. 12, and several of the sifters 
and a large proportion of the spouting 
in one of the units were wrecked. 
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HUTCHINSON 


Flour business showed an unexpected 
improvement last week; shipping direc- 
tions also were better. New business is 
mostly moderate bookings from the es- 
tablished trade for shipment after Jan. 
1. The export market. is dull. Some 
domestic inquiry developed for clears. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $7@7.45 bbl; straight, 
$6.60@6.95; first clear, $5.35@5.50. 


NOTES 

Ralph ©. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, is mak- 
ing an extensive trip through the South. 

W. G. Goodenough, of D. W. Diet- 
rich & Co., Philadelphia,. visited the 
Board of Trade here recently and spent 
a day at the Stafford mill of the com- 
pany. 

J. Rabasa, export sales manager for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., who has 
been in a local hospital with an attack 
of influenza, was able to move to his 
home. 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., recently visited the Hutchin- 





KANSAS CITY AS A BUSINESS 
CENTER 


M ORE than $1,000,000,000 changes 

hands yearly in the wholesale 
business of Kansas City, Mo., it is 
revealed in a report on the govern- 
mental trade census of that city pub- 
lished by the domestic distribution 
department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Whole- 
sale trade is three times as large as 
retail trade, Kansas City’s retail ex- 
penditures totaling $300,000,000 year- 


ly. 

"tials 13,000 retail merchandise 
outlets are revealed by the census. 
Unusual selling plans are disclosed. 
Tobacco is being sold in bakeries, 
women’s hosiery in grocery stores, 
hardware in dry goods stores, radio 
sets in gasoline filling stations, hats 
in shoe stores, and shoes in hat 
stores. 

Men’s clothing, the report shows, 
can be bought in stores which sell 
furniture, women’s clothing, leather 
goods, shoes, cigars, dry goods, gro- 
ceries, hats, hardware and jewelry, 
as well as in department stores and 
restaurants. 

Chain stores sell 1714, per cent of the 
city’s merchandise, less than in any 
other city surveyed, except Syra- 
cuse. In Atlanta the percentage of 
business done by chain stores is 30 
per cent, in Denver 24, in Baltimore 
22, and in Syracuse 14 per cent. 
Census figures show that Kansas City 
has 933 chain stores and 4,440 inde- 
pendently owned stores. Average 
sales per establishment are nearly 
$56,000, higher than in Atlanta, where 
the average is $47,000, Denver with 


$40,000, or Baltimore with $33,000. 
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son plant in connection with a tour of 
the Kansas mills. 


Wiley T. Hawkins, division sales man- 
ager for the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., left Dec. 19 for a short trip through 
southern Missouri, and will spend Christ- 
mas at Springfield with relatives. 


Fred F. Burns, general manager of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to the south and west 
coast. He found the flooded section of 
Louisiana had made remarkable progress. 


AO 
OKLAHOMA 


A few scattered flour sales to the es- 
tablished trade is the only business be- 
ing done by local mills. Bakers are 
keeping up stocks in anticipation of the 
holiday trade. Jobbers are inclined to 
diminish supplies. Export buying is 
quiet, although a few sales are being 
made to Europe and Latin America. 
Quotations, Dec. 15: hard wheat flour, 
short patent, $7.50 bbl; soft wheat flour, 
short patent $7.70, standard patent $6.90. 


NOTES 


W. L. Perkins, Oklahoma City grain 
broker, died last week from a heart at- 
tack. 


A meeting of the state board of plant 
breeders’ examiners will be held in Aus- 
tin, Texas, next week. Plans for breed- 
ing and raising seed will be discussed. 


Whit M. Grant, pioneer flour and feed 
dealer, who established the Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co. in 1900, died at 
the home of his daughter in Oklahoma 
City last week. He had the distinction 
of being the first mayor of Oklahoma 
City under the commission form of gov- 
ernment in 1910. 


AW 
SALINA 


Flour continues dull, and no change 
is anticipated before January. Shipping 
directions are sufficient to permit mills 
to run on almost full time. Quotations, 
Dec. 15, basis Kansas City, cotton 98's: 
short patent, $6.90@7.40 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$6.70@7; straight, $6.60@6.80. 


* * 


Sig Hamburger, southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Shellabarger Mills & 
Elevator Co., visited his company’s offices 
last week. 
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FLOUR AND GRAIN TRADES 
DRAWN CLOSER TOGETHER 


The most widely separated points of 
major importance in the flour and grain 
business in the United States are now 
able to communicate by telephone for $9 
or less, following a reduction in long dis- 
tance rates put into effect throughout 
the Bell system on Dec. 1. The rate be- 
tween New York and San Francisco on 
a day station-to-station call, for exam- 
ple, is now $9, instead of $11.30, as un- 
der the old schedule.» The corresponding 
night rate is $5.50. The new rate reduc- 
tion is confined to long distance service 
between points 400 or more miles apart. 
Because the flour and grain business has 
important centers widely scattered in the 
United States, it is in a position to se- 
cure a substantial share in the savings 
resulting from the new rates. Among 
the more significant reductions between 
important points in this field are those 
between Cleveland and Denver, from 
$5.50 to $4.75; between Minneapolis and 
Houston, Texas, from $4.75 to $4.25; be- 
tween New York and New Orleans, 
from $5.30 to $4.50. 
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DODGE BROS. TO BROADCAST 

Will Rogers, Fred Stone, Paul White- 
man and Al Jolson, in four different 
corners of America, will be broadcast to 
the entire United States by Dodge Bros., 
Inc., for one hour, 10:30 p.m. to 11:30 
p.m., on Jan. 4, in what is claimed to be 
the greatest mechanical achievement in 
radio telephony ever attempted and the 
costliest radio program yet given. The 
program, utilizing the facilities of the 
National Broadcasting Co. and _ the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
will be the initial step by Dodge Bros. 
in an extensive advertising program, her- 
alding the Victory, a new six cylinder 
motor car they are introducing. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Holiday seasonal dullness was reported 
by practically all mills last week. New 
business was very light, and mills di- 
rected their greatest efforts toward ob- 
taining shipping instructions on old book- 
ings. This phase of the industry is said 
to be in fairly good shape, and it is not 
believed that many bookings will be car- 
ried past their time limit of Jan. 1. 

Off erings.—Outside mills which offered 
flour here last week provided rather a 
wide latitude in the time of bookings. 
Some stated that they would limit their 
sales to a rather narrow period, while 
others attempted to make sales for ship- 
ment four months hence. However, not 
much was sold, regardless of terms. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Sales of soft wheat 
flour showed a slightly easier tendency 
last week, by both terminal and country 
mills. Shipping instructions were fairly 
good, and old orders have been well 
cleared up. As stocks are generally 
thought to be quite low in the South, 
millers anticipate a marked improvement 
in business directly after inventory. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Bakers and other 
buyers of hard wheat flour were inac- 
tive last week, and new sales were limit- 
ed. Millers do not look for much change 
in this condition until after Jan. 1. As 
most of the old bookings will have been 
ordered out by then, a more active buy- 
ing period is expected. 

Export Trade—Little change occurred 
in the export trade last week. European 
importers showed scarcely any interest 
in cables. Latin American buyers were 
also inactive, and this general condition 
is expected to last for two weeks longer. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Dec. 17: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7.10 bbl, straight $5.70@6.10, 
first clear $5.25@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.60@7.10, straight $5.90@6.40, 
first clear $5.30@5.70; spring first pat- 
ent $6.70@7.20, standard patent $6.40@ 
6.80, first clear $5.80@6.30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dee. WAT 2. cccccccccccecs 26,600 44 
Previous week .........++:+ 24,800 41 
VEGF HO cecciccccccvssece 29,600 46 
TWO YOATS AGO ..ccccccece 25,800 40 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Dee. WekT cecccscccccsces 44,800 62 

Previous week .........++:. 45,800 53 

VORP ABO ccccccssccccccccs 50,600 58 

Two years AGO ......eeeee 38,700 44 
NOTES 


J. E. Stone, Huntington, W. Va., rep- 
resentative for the Plant Flour Mills Co. 
in that territory, is visiting the home 
office. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, visited the company’s local 
office last week. 


P. J. McKenney, St. Louis manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and family, will spend the holidays 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Austin Morton, of the Hezel Milling 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill., has applied for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
on transfer of certificate from H. C. 
Altmansberger. 


Charles E. Valier, president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, has appointed the 
following nominating committee: John O. 
Ballard, E. C. Dreyer, W. J. Edwards, 
A. V. Imbs, C. O. Lamy. The commit- 
tee will hold its final meeting on Dec. 20, 


This office has received a request for 
the names of several ladies who are com- 
petent to conduct baking demonstrations 
and cooking schools in southern states. 
We will be glad to hear from any one 
who knows of people competent for this 
work. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


The flour jobbing business is extreme- 
ly quiet. Bakers are not inclined to buy, 
except in small lots and for immediate 
delivery. Export inquiry was slow. Eu- 
ropean exports for the week dropped to 
1,500 bags, all of which went to Ant- 
werp. Latin America’ made a few small 
purchases. 

Flour prices, Dec. 15: 


-—Winter—. 
Spring Hard ‘0 

Short patent ..... $8.40 $7.05 $9.05 
95 per cent ....... 7.55 6.80 7.40 
100 per cent ...... 7.40 6.45 7.90 
Gee cccveseccccocs 7.20 6.25 7.85 
First clear ....... seen 6.05 6.85 
Second clear ..... cose 5.75 6.80 


Semolina, 4¥%c Ib. 

A total of 15,589 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Dec. 15, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,850 bags. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 350; 
Bluefields, 210. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 250; Panama City, 3,390; Vera 
Cruz, 500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,730; 
Belize, 177; Tela, 40; Truxillo, 100; Man- 
zanillo, 850; Santiago, 475; Port An- 
tonio, 100; Tumaco, 175; Guayaquil, 1,- 
000; Buenaventura, 200; Puerto Colom- 
bia, 575; Colon, 400; Puerto Barrios, 
750; Guatemala City, 1,067. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-Ib bags, during the seven days 
ended Dec. 15: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 250 Matanzas ...... 921 
Antwerp ......,1,500 Mayaguez ...... 340 
Bahia de Nuevitas ....... 790 

Caraquez ..... 4,000 Panama City... .3,390 
Belize ..cccoeee 177 Pernambuco ....2,848 
Bluefields ...... 735 Port Antonio ... 100 
Buenaventura .. 314 Puerto Barrios. .2,998 
Caibarien ,..... 275 Puerto Cabezas.. 300 
Cardenas ...... 248 Puerto Colombia 575 
Carmen ......-- 25 Puerto Cortez...1,100 
COIR cosccccces 120 Rio de Janeiro. .6,500 
Cienfuegos ..... 714 Sagua la Grande 306 
COlOM .ccccccces 400 San Juan ...... 268 
Guantanamo ... 700 Santiago ....... 2,191 
Guatemala City.1,067 Santos ......... 2,000 
Guayaquil ...... 1,766 Tele ceccvcesces 40 
Havana ......- 12,565 Truxillo........ 100 
LAMA cvcccccese 102 Tumaco ........ 75 
Manzanillo ..... 463 Vera Cruz ..... 955 


France was one of the chief rice buy- 
ers last week, in which the export de- 
mand was maintained at a high stand- 
ard, while the domestic call was rather 
quiet. The following figures were posted, 
Dec. 15, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Dec. 15 ........ 408,787 417,099 

Same period, 1926 ........ 376,089 530,406 
Sales— 

Season to Dec. 15 ........ 38,757 187,765 

Same period, 1926 ........ 67,629 246,908 


NOTES 


J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans. 


The New Orleans Flour Club’s regular 
meeting last week was well attended. 
The club is wing and is reported to 
be accomplishing results. 


Cash J. and Carl L. Morrison, brothers, 
trading as the Grain Products Co., have 
been directed to surrender funds of the 
partnership to Henry Regus, trustee in 
bankruptcy. The order came from the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
affirming the federal court ruling. The 
Grain Products Co. was thrown into 
bankruptcy as a result of a suit brought 


by the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas. 


Figures compiled by the Association 
of Commerce covering exports through 
this port during the first nine months of 
1927 show a favorable comparison with 
those of the same period in 1926. The 
report shows 848,747 bus oats during the 
1927 period, compared with 537,535 in 
the nine months of 1926; 651,711 bus 
rye, contrasted with 295,540; 6,329,774 
bus wheat, as against 2,413,114; 1,558,250 
bbls wheat flour, compared with 1,196,- 
900. 


wow”? 


MEMPHIS 


After a small spurt in demand for 
flour to fill near-by requirements of 
some distributors whose stocks were get- 
ting too small for comfort, buying again 
is light. Increased demand for tes in 
wood reflects buying by consumers in 
larger units, and some distributors re- 
port difficulty in getting barrels prompt- 
ly. This is the first time in several years 
that calls have been for barrels, and it 
is thought to reflect improved economic 
conditions in the cotton belt. The bak- 
ing trade is doing a good holiday busi- 
ness, but has plenty of flour for require- 
ments. Prices are fairly steady, but 
some concessions were made the las! 
week. There is lack of faith in the mar- 
ket, which restricts buying. 

Quotations, Dec. 17, basis 98's, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: soft winter short patent, 
$8@8.60 bbl, standard patent $7@7.35; 
western soft patent $6.85@7, semihard 
patent $6.35, blended 95 per cent patent 
$6.75@6.85; spring wheat short patent 
$7.90@8, standard patent $7.35@7.75; 
hard winter short patent $7.30@7.60, 
standard patent $6.75@7.05. 


NOTES 


Henry Cohen, for many years promi- 
nent in the local baking trade, is dead. 

W. R. Smith-Vaniz, of the Royal 
Feed & Milling Co., is home from a trip 
to California. 

J. C. Norfleet, for many years a mem- 
ber of the local wholesale grocery trade, 
is dead, aged 73. 

James B. McGinnis, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, has been named 
a member of the municipal terminal 
board for a term of five years. 


December 21, 1927 





Increased Industrial 
Output 


ECENT careful calculations 

made by the Department of 

Commerce with reference to the 
quantitative output (eliminating the 
effect of price changes) of the major 
branches of industry show an im. 
mense increase since the beginning of 
the century, a great part of which has 
taken place in the few years since 
the war. Between 1899 and 1925 the 
output of agricultural products in- 
creased about 47 per cent, that of 
mining about 248 per cent, and that 
of manufactures about 178 per cent, 
while the volume of railway service 
increased 199 per cent. The weishted 
total for these four branches of in- 
dustry shows an increase of 14i per 
cent for the quarter century. ican. 
time, population had grown only 
about 55 per cent, so that per capita 
output rose also about 55 per cent — 
E. Dana Durand, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 





900,000 PHONES IN CHICAG)) 
Cuicaco, Iru.—Chicago now his 900,- 


000 telephones. The instrument inaking 
this total was installed recently in the 
office of F. O. Hale, vice president and 
general manager of the Illinois [sll Tel- 
ephone Co. In October, 1905, there were 
100,000 phones in use here. In Novem- 
ber, 1912, there were 200,000, «id an- 
other 100,000 were added by September, 
1915. The 500,000 mark was reached in 
July, 1918, and in November, 1°21, this 
had reached 600,000. In February, 1924, 
there were 700,000; March, 1926, 800,000. 
At the present rate it is expected there 
will be 1,000,000 .in 1929. 
C2 w+ 

AUSTRALIAN AGENT IN CANADA 

Metsourne, Vicror1a.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Australian board of 
trade and the minister for trade and 
customs, the federal government has de- 
cided to appoint an Australian trade 
agent in Canada. His duties will be 
confined to trade representation, and it 
is probable that the headquarters of the 
agency will be in Toronto. 


CWC UIC JI OWI ONION 


Wheat Crops of 1926 Are Declared Officially 
Underestimated 


and trade in 1926-27 indicate that 

the United States wheat crop of 
1926 was underestimated by 30,000,000 
bus or more, according to a publication 
just issued by the Food Research In- 
stitute of Stanford University, Califor- 
nia. A similar underestimate occurred 
in 1925. 

Official figures for the Canadian and 
French crops of 1926 also seem consid- 
erably too low, the publication says. 
Allowing for these underestimates, the 
world crop of 1926 was the largest ever 
harvested, except in 1915. Wheat acre- 
age was the largest in history, but yields 
per acre were exceptional only in Aus- 
tralia and in the United States winter 
wheat belt. Despite the huge world 
crop, world prices were not so low as 
in 1923-24. The distribution of crops 
between exporting and importing coun- 
tries, growing population and demand 
for wheat bread, a general upbuilding 
of stocks, economic recovery in Europe, 
and strong holding by exporters (notably 
the Canadian pool), helped to maintain 
prices. 


Geet woke of wheat consumption 


RATE SITUATION 


International trade in wheat and flour 
in 1926-27 was the largest in history. 
Net exports were nearly 850,000,000 bus. 
Russia contributed about 50,000,000, the 
largest amount since the World War, 
and Danubian exports were large. Dur- 
ing September-November an extreme ad- 
vance and decline in ocean freight rates 
curtailed the volume of trade and raised 
import prices. After rates declined, im- 
porters purchased heavily to make up 
their arrears, and trade in the second 
half of the year was unusually heavy. 


International trade in flour was reduced, 
and is apparently declining, as Euro- 
pean countries revise their tariffs to fa- 
vor domestic milling. Milling in prac- 
tically all countries is overextended; 
and only in the United States, for spe- 
cial reasons, was the year a distinctly 
satisfactory one to millers, according to 
the Food Research Institute. 


PRICE LEVELS AND MOVEMENTS 


The burden of increased ocean freight 
rates in the autumn fell chiefly on im- 
porters, and in the first half year im- 
port prices were further above export 
prices than in the second half yexr. For 
the year as a whole, British importers 
paid, on the average, $1.64 bu for wheat 
from all sources, as against “1.70 I 
1925-26, $1.77 in 1924-25, and “1.22 in 
1923-24. But in the United Stites and 
Canada, wheat was consideral)iy more 
than 6c bu cheaper in 1926-27 than m 
1925-26. In Italy, Germany, anc }'rance, 
on the other hand, wheat was more eX- 
pensive in 1926-27 than in 1925-26. The 
international price level of 1926--" would 
have been lower but for the ocea freight 
rate situation in the fall and « delay 
to spring wheat seeding in Norti: Amer 
ica in the spring. 


WORLD STOCKS GREATER 


World carry-overs of wheat out of 
1926-27 were far larger than carry-over 
in. Stocks in exporting countries an 
afloat totaled around 334,000,000 bus, 4s 
against 282,000,000 at the beginning 
Stocks of import wheat were increas¢ 
in Europe, and of domestic wheat 
France and Italy. The large outwa™ 
carry-over must be reckoned with ™ 
1927-28. 
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TOLEDO 


With the approach of the holiday sea- 
son and close of the year, there has been 
the customary slowing down of business 
which is considered normal, and this in 
spite of the fact that very conservative 
buying has prevailed quite generally so 
far on the crop. It seems that the holi- 
day dullness is a condition almost inevi- 
table and hard to escape. 

Decline in Wheat.—Nevertheless, some 
additional sales were put through last 
week by some mills whose buyers were 
inclined to take advantage of the weak- 
ness that developed in wheat, even 
though the decline was not large. This 
business was probably encouraged by the 
fact that both buyer and seller have been 
going through a sort of preparation 
which put them in the mood to close 
transactions. On the millers’ part, book- 
ings have been getting gradually reduced 
and this emphasizes the need of addi- 
tional sales, while the buyer’s stocks have 
likewise been showing material reduction, 
putting him in need of replenishment. 

Stocks and Bookings Low.—This is the 
strongest element in the situation at the 
present time, namely, the fact that mill- 
ers’ bookings have been getting cleaned 
up and buyers’ stocks, owing to a hand- 
to-mouth policy, have been allowed to 
run down to abnest the vanishing point 
for the inventory season. ‘This is the 
situation which seems to warrant the ex- 
pectation of a resumption of buying after 
Jan. 1. 

Meantime, nothing has developed in the 
wheat market to excite especial interest, 
and its course seems to be determined 
by professional trading and not so much 
by any striking features in the way of 
news. For example, last week it was 
said to work from an overbought to an 
oversold condition, with scant export 
business, and showed a tendency to weak- 
ness and further declines at times. 

Buying Postponed Till January.—It is 
impossible to say what may happen after 
Jan. 1, but it is known that considerable 
buying has been postponed until that 
time. There has been a suspicion that 
in January there might be a freer move- 
ment of wheat and some easing off in 
prices and premiums. That forecast was 
not indicated by what happened at To- 
ledo last week, when premiums advanced 
le over May. 

There is nothing to justify prediction 
that buyers will not continue a hand-to- 
mouth policy in their purchases unless 
there is a substantial decline below pres- 
ent levels, If a freer movement of wheat 
develops and is offset by a correspond- 
ing increase in the purchase of flour, this 
might help to stabilize the market at 
about the present levels, or confine its 
Tange to narrow limits. 

Flour Prices—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Dec. 
16, at $6.25@6.35 bbl, and local springs 
at $7, in 98's, f.0.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
Teported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 11-17 ........ 156,900 110,256 70 
Previous week ....126,300 92,130 73 
— BZO csvevecis 62,460 36,522 58 
-_, years ago..... 48,000 27,542 57 
hree years ago... 56,100 31,513 56 


NOTES 
David _E. Stott, of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich., was in To- 
; on Dec. 15. 
- H. Recksteiner, sales manager for 
the Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
oledo, returned to the mill last week 
an absence on business. 


W. i. Nokely, transportation commis- 
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sioner for the Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce, has resigned, effective Jan. 1, to 
take a similar position with the Michigan 
Alkali Co., Wyandotte, Mich. He was 
honored by a farewell dinner given last 
week at the Secor Hotel by members of 
the Toledo Transportation Club and the 
Toledo Produce Exchange. 


AAW 
NASHVILLE 


There was a decided improvement in 
demand for flour from the Southeast last 
week. Sales increased about 20 per cent, 
and shipping instructions were more ac- 
tive. Mills increased running time, and 
practically their entire output was con- 
sumed. Purchases continued in small 
quantities for prompt and 60-day ship- 
ment, distributors being chiefly interested 
in es their needs through the holi- 
day period. 

Flour prices continue to be well sus- 
tained. Little reflection is shown by fluc- 
tuations of wheat. Quotations, Dec. 17: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.40@8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.40 
@7.15; straights, $7.15@7.40; first clears, 
$6@6.50. 

Demand for Minnesota and western 
flours was fair last week, rehandlers 
selling a good many small lots. Large 
buyers are fairly well supplied. Prices 
were firm. Quotations, Dec. 17: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $7.75@8.25 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $7.25@7.75; 
standard and straight patents, 30@60c 
less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dee. 11-87 .60.s0 148,520 102,625 68.9 

Previous week .. 145,320 89,459 61.5 
YOOr GO .cccccs 170,220 102,278 60 
Two years ago... 163,620 111,516 68 


Three years ago.. 175,020 119,484 68 
Joun Lerrer. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


The pre-Christmas slump has hit this 
market, and little business is expected 
until after Jan. 1. The outlook for busi- 
ness early in 1928 is good. Shipping in- 
structions have been good. 

Sales of hard wheat flour were light 
last week. Buyers were unwilling to 
book for future delivery, and bakers ap- 
parently had sufficient to tide them 
through the year. 

Some orders for immediate shipment 
were received for soft wheat flour, but 
the total business was limited. Jobbers 
are keeping their stocks as low as pos- 
sible. Millers believe the policy of close 
buying will continue during the first part 
of next year. 

Little export business was done. Both 
European and Latin American buyers 
are very cautious, and apparently have 
sufficient supplies to last over the holi- 
da: 


ys. 

Quotations, Indianapolis, 140-lb jutes, 
Dec. 17: soft winter short patent $6.50 
@6.90 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5.25@5.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.50@7, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5.25@5.60; spring first patent $6.60@ 
7.10, standard patent $6.30@6.80, first 
clear $5.75@6.25. 

NOTES 


George Waller Hendrix, a pioneer mill- 
er of Indiana, died recently in Indian- 
apolis. He was born in Putnamville, Ind., 
in 1844. 

The P. H. McCormick Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., with an initial capital stock of 
$10,000, has been incorporated by Par 
H. and Anna M. McCormick, and Fr 
G. Eatinger, to deal in flour, feed, grain 
and cereals. 


Grover Giesy, Lapel, Ind., and George 
K. Sherman, Alexandria, Ind., have pur- 
chased the stock of the Farmers’ Fuel & 
Feed Co., Lapel, and leased the building 
and coal yard from the Stony Creek 
Farmers’ Federation directors. 

T. Devaney. 
Cwm? 


NORFOLK 
The flour market was steady last week. 
A desire on the part of a number of 
mills to sell has reduced figures on many 


grades, and has induced buyers to come 


in for occasional car lots. The higher 
prices of millfeed have helped to keep 
flour at lower levels. Quotations, Dec. 
16: northwestern spring patents $7.80@ 
8.30 bbl, second patents $7.25@7.50; 
Kansas hard patents $7.45@7.85, second 
patents $7@7.30; winter patents $6.65@ 
6.80, second patents $6.40@6.50; Virginia 
and Maryland straights, $5.85@6.10. 


Josepn A. Leste. 
oww? 


EVANSVILLE 


The flour market is quiet. An upward 
trend is expected early in 1928. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 16, f.0.b., Evansville, 98-Ib 
sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat, 
best — $8 bbl, first patent $7.50, 
straights $7; Kansas hard, $7.75; first 
clears, in jutes, $6.25; second clears, $6. 

C. M. Luwory, 
i‘. 2 2) 
FEDERATED COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

Cuicaco, Int.—In accordance with a 
resolution adopted at the Nov. 30 meet- 
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ing of the Federated Agricultural Trades 
of America, W. F. Jensen has appointed 
an organization committee. Among 
those on the committee are L. N. Perrin, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., represent- 
ing the Chicago Board of Trade; W. E. 
Suits, of the Quaker Oats Co., represent- 
ing mixed feed manufacturers; Dr. W. 
H. Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., secretary of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, rep- 
resenting millers. This committee will 
meet shortly to perfect a permanent or- 
ganization. 
‘2 2 2) 


FLOUR PRICES RECENTLY 
WERE REDUCED IN JAPAN 


Toxyo, Japan.—There has been con- 
siderable lowering of flour prices in 
Japan. The smaller mills in Osaka, Kobe 
and other Kwansai districts have started 
dumping their stocks to get quick money. 
This tendency has spread to Nagoya 
where, despite an agreement between the 
Nisshin Seifun and the Mitsui Bussan to 
maintain prices the Nagoya Flour Mill 
has cut its quotations. Cheap articles of 
the Kwansai are beginning to appear on 
the Tokyo market, and this is causing 
consternation among local mills. It is 
not expected that the dumping will last 
long. The Nisshin Seifun and the Mitsui 
Bussan have decided to observe the fixed 
price, not only in Tokyo but in other 
large consuming centers. Demand will 
increase gradually, and the market price 
is expected to revive shortly. 


CWIGS ICS ICN ION UI OJ 


Production of Linseed Meal Is Side Line 
in Japan 


RODUCTION of linseed oil and 

meal in Japan is carried on as a side 

line for mills the principal produc- 
tion of which is rapeseed oil, E. R. Dick- 
over, American consul at Kobe, reports. 
Supplies of flaxseed used by mills in and 
around Kobe and Osaka are imported, 
but mills in the Hokkaido use home 
grown seed. Imports of flaxseed for the 
purpose of extracting oil totaled 16,100,- 
000 Ibs in 1926, compared with 20,278,000 
in 1925, 22,729,000 in 1924, 18,869,000 in 
1928, and 7,845,000 in 1922. Most of the 
flaxseed imported into Japan is from 
China, British India and Siberia. Kobe 
and Osaka receive about 90 per cent of 
these imports, that district being the 
center of the vegetable oil industry in 
Japan. 
The output of linseed cake in 1925, the 





CARE NECESSARY IN STOR- 
ING FLOUR 


THE Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 

ciation has recently called to the 
attention of its members a form of 
notice employed by J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn., emphasizing 
the necessity of merchants exercising 
extreme care in the storage of flour. 
The notice is as follows: 


“FLOUR BREATHES 


“Do you know that flour breathes 
in foreign odors and retains them, 
just as does butter in the refrigera- 
tor? This is particularly true of 
kerosene, strong smelling floor oils 
and overripe fruit and vegetables, 
such as oranges and potatoes. Be 
sure, therefore, that your flour room 
is dry, well ventilated, free from 
foreign odors and ratproof. 

“Flour also absorbs moisture just 
like a sponge. Protect your stock 
by placing it on a wood floor, or, if 
your floor is concrete, on a wooden 
lattice, and keep the stack away 
from brick walls.” 

This notice, in the form of a stick- 
er, is attached to all invoices by J. 
Allen Smith & Co. The Millers’ 
National Federation calls it to the 
attention of its members, in the be- 
lief that all of them might well adopt 
some such plan to educate dealers on 
this important subject, and states that 
it might be well to include the con- 
sumers of flour as well. 


pgcccccocccsses ++ + 
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latest year for which statistics are avail- 
able, was 13,432,000 Ibs, in 1924 21,573,- 
000, in 1923 16,968,000; in 1922 18,454,000, 
and in 1921 14,188,000. There has been 
a considerable increase in production of 
linseed cake since the World War, which 
indicates that the industry is firmly es- 
tablished in Japan. About 80 per cent 
of the output of cake of Japan (exclu- 
sive of the Hokkaido production) is pro- 
duced in the Kobe district, principally in 
Osaka. 

None of these mills, it is believed, is 
especially designed for the production of 
linseed oil and cake, but use for this 
purpose presses designed for the press- 
ing of rapeseed. These can readily be 
adapted to the pressing of flaxseed, and, 
consequently, 12 or 15 mills can, if the 
inducements are sufficiently large, change 
over to such production. Only four large 
mills, however, regularly make these 
products. 

There is no particular season for the 
production of flaxseed oil and cake. The 
mills express the oil when raw materials 
are available and when the market justi- 
fies such production. Most of the cakes 
of other kinds produced in Japan are 
used locally as fertilizers, but a large 
part of linseed cake is shipped to the 
United States, where it commands a 
higher price as cattle feed than as a fer- 
tilizer in Japan. Exports of linseed cake 
from Kobe and Osaka to the United 
States totaled 17,833,000 Ibs in 1926, 12,- 
904,000 in 1925, 17,718,000 in 1924, 7,602,- 
000 in 1928, and 10,841,000 in 1922. Lin- 
seed cake, when shipped to the United 
States, is usually ground into meal and 
packed in gunny bags containing 100 
Ibs, net. 

Of the regular producers of linseed oil 
and cake, only two export directly. 
Other exporters generally are export 
commission agents, who carry no sto 
but place orders as received and charge 
a commission for their services, even 
financing the transaction before ship- 
ment, assuming responsibility for quality 
and attending to the detailed work of 
shipment. Such exporters generally re- 
quire confirmed irrevocable commercial 
letters of credit with orders, against 
which they draw at 30, 60, or 90 days’ 
sight when shipment is made. Quota- 
tions are usually c.i.f., Pacific ports, in 
dollars. The commissions are included 


in the c.i.f. prices. None of the export- 
ers act as exclusive representatives of 
certain mills, but buy from any mill 
which offers attractive prices. 
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MILL of historic importance, which 
A was operated early in the Revolu- 

tion, and which, after more than 
150 years of steady running, has gone 
into decadence, is Snyder’s Mill, in Exe- 
ter township, near Oley Line, about sev- 
en miles east of Reading, Pa. 

This was built about 1730 by Peter 
Snyder, the name being then spelled 
Schneider. He deeded it to his son, 
Daniel, who conveyed it to his son, Dan- 
iel K. It ultimately became the prop- 
erty of William H. Snyder, son of Dan- 
iel K. 

The last mentioned operated it for 
more than 50 years. For 30 years (1855 
to 1885), while following the occupa- 
tion of miller, he was a justice of the 
peace. A son of William H. Snyder has 
been a resident of Reading for many 
years. He is William T. Snyder, alder- 
man of the fifteenth ward. The progeni- 
tor in America of this family was Hans 
Schneider, who emigrated from Switzer- 
land. 

The first Daniel Snyder, son of Hans, 
the emigrant, served in the Revolution, 
in the company of his brother-in-law, 
Captain Daniel Reiff, both of whom were 
with Washington at Valley Forge, in the 
winter of 1777-78. 

It was to Snyder’s mill that I took 
grain on horseback, during three years, 
when a boy on the farm in the Oley Val- 
ley. The distance to the mill was about 
a mile. The first trip was in 1858, and 
the mill was then operated by William 
H. Snyder. 

The mill, located on the Monocacy 
Creek, was in a forest, noted at that time 
as the home of gray squirrels, and in the 
fall of the year of wild pigeons. Near 
the mill was an elevated forest known as 
the “Indian ridge,” and there were all 
sorts of stories of hobgoblins and of the 
ghost of an Indian chief being seen there 
at night. I crossed the ridge after dark 
more than once, a boy not yet in my 
teens, without fear, and never was mo- 
lested. 


BISHOP’S MILL ON THE PIKE 


In the same township (Exeter) was 
Bishop’s Mill, operated during the Revo- 
lution by John Bishop, and afterward 
by his son. In later years it was known 
as Wamsher’s Mill, and is now the prop- 
erty of the Reading Country Club, the 
running of the mill having only a few 
years ago been discontinued. While 
owned by Nicholas Jones, of Reading, 
the mill was partly destroyed by fire, 
but was rebuilt. It was run for a time 
by George Ammon. It then passed to 
the ownership of Jacob Hertzog, and 
after that to Wamsher. It is four and 
one half miles east of Reading, on the 
Lincoln Highway, and is a landmark of 
interest. The mill property consisted of 
several tracts of land. 

Further down on the same stream, the 
Antietam Creek, was a saw mill, operat- 
ed by Thomas and Jchn Lincoln, grand- 
sons of Mordecai Lincoln, of whom the 
immortal Abraham Lincoln was a de- 
scendant. 


EXETER’S OLDEST MILL 


The oldest mill in Exeter township 
was operated as early as 1726 by Squire 
Boone, the father of Daniel Boone, the 
intrepid frontiersman, who became fa- 
mous as an explorer and Indian fighter. 

Squire Boone’s father, George Boone, 
was one of the first settlers in Exeter. 
His first house, a log building, erected 
in 1720, near Oley Line, on land ad- 
joining the Snyder’s mill tract, collapsed 
about two years ago. His second house, 
a stone building, erected in 1737, is stand- 
ing, in good condition. In this house 
Edwin Boone, of Reading, was born, the 
bank official who has just celebrated his 
eighty-first birthday anniversary. George 
Boone was interested with his son, Squire 
Boone, in operating the mill on the 
Monocacy Creek, near the Friends’ Meet- 
ing House. 

The name Squire was given to him by 
his father in infancy. It was not ac- 
quired through having held the office as 
justice of the peace, which office, how- 
ever, he subsequently held. 

Levan’s Mill on the Mill Creek in Max- 
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Old Mills of the Revolutionary Period 
' By Cyrus T. Fox 


atawny township, near Eagle Point, not 
far from Kutztown, Pa., is another Revo- 
lutionary landmark. Captain Sebastian 
Levan, of the Revolution, later a colo- 
nel in the War of 1812, learned the 
trade of miller there when the mill was 
owned by his brother Jacob. Of this 
Levan family there were several broth- 
ers, who acquired more than 1,000 acres 
of land in that district. Of Huguenot 
ancestry, they were patriots in the Revo- 
lution. Flour from Levan’s mill reached 
the patriot troops. 

Scarlet’s Mill, on Hay Creek, five 
miles south of Birdsboro, was in opera- 
tion in 1766, and furnished flour to 
Washington’s army. It was built by 
John Scarlet, a Quaker, who located 
there in 1748. An early meeting house 
of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, 
near by, was one of the earliest places 
of worship in Berks County, having been 
built in 1752. 

Beidler’s Mill, in the same township 
(Robeson), on the Allegheny Creek, later 
known as Reed’s Mill, was also an early 
mill of the district. 

In the extreme southern end of 
Berks County, in Caernarvon township, 
was Clymer’s Mill, operated by Edward 
Clymer, an early settler, father of Hies- 
ter Clymer, a congressman from Berks 
County for three terms. 

William Clymer succeeded his brother 
Edward. Later the mill came into the 
possession of Neal Graham, a Scotch- 
man. It still is a serviceable building, 
and has been devoted to different opera- 


tions since being abandoned as a grist 
mill 


On the Moselem Creek, in Richmond 
township, famous for years as a trout 
stream, George Merkel had a mill as 
early as 1768. In later years it was op- 
erated by his grandson, Samuel Merkel, 
who became county treasurer of Berks 
County. / 


COLONEL ECKERT’S MILL 


Colonel Valentine Eckert, an early 
ironmaster, who had furnaces in different 
parts of the county, as well as grist 
mills, served in the Revolution. He lived 
at Moselem for some years, where he 
had a mill, and then at Sally Ann Fur- 
nace, in Rockland township, where he 
erected the first iron works in 1791. In 
his day he was one of the largest owners 
of land in Berks. 

Rohrbach’s Mill, a pioneer, in the same 
township, is now in ruins, having been 
burned some years ago. 

A few miles to the east was Rush’s 
Mill, in Hereford township, now idle, but 
a fine stone structure. A bridge at the 
mill, across the west branch of the Per- 
kiomen Creek, has been known as Rush’s 
bridge from the Revolution to the pres- 
ent time. 

Martin Kaercher, father of the founder 
of Hamburg, Berks County, erected in 
1774 a mill on Kaercher’s Run, near the 
Blue Mountain, which is now the site of 
a flour mill in Hamburg, equipped with 
steam and in present running order, 
which was formerly owned by my father- 
in-law, Benneville Shartle, a son of the 
founder of Shartlesville. The original 
mill was operated for a number of years 
by Martin Kaercher, Jr., and produced 
flour during the Revolution. 


CSIC RIES IEN IE NIE ND 


Lo, the Lazy Farmer 


HE current number of the American 

Mercury includes a highly entertain- 

ing paper called “Flat Tires on the 
Farm.” The article proceeds from the 
viewpoint, held elsewhere and often, that 
the ills of agriculture are, to a large ex- 
tent, not natural, but artificial—pro- 
duced by Sloth, that most subtle of the 
Seven Deadly Sins. 

Its author is W. G. Clugston, Kansas 
correspondent for the Kansas City Jour- 
nal-Post, a man who was born and raised 
on a farm near Lexington, Ky., who has 
tilled the fields of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, and who is closely in touch with 
the agricultural situation in the Middle 
West. Mr. Clugston boldly holds that 


- no calling offers more attractive allure- 


ments to the young man who is willin 
to work for what he gets in the world 
and who has “sufficient intelligence to 
discriminate between the luxuries of leis- 
ure and the lunacies of laziness.” 

He takes the farmers to task for their 
laziness, daring the imminent cries of 





A USEFUL HINT REGARDING 
CARRYING CHARGES 


A MEMBER of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation has adopted the 
plan of sending to his buyers, as 
contracts for flour are nearing ma- 
turity, a printed notice as follows: 


“IMPORTANT 


“For reasons which have been fully 
explained, and which we believe are 
fully understood, we must add carry- 
ing charges where flour is not taken 
out within contract limits. 

“Carrying charges can be avoided 
by the placing of. shipping direc- 
tions so flour can be shipped before 
contract time expires. 

“In addition to notice given at 
time booking was made, this addi- 
tional notice is given so there may 
be no misunderstanding.” 

Another member advises that he is 
following this plan, sending the no- 
tice by registered mail, demanding a 
return receipt, which is filed, thus 
preventing controversy as to notice 
being given in advance of the matur- 
ing date of the contract. We pass it 
along to millers with the suggestion 
that the plan is worth a trial. 


PESSEESEUSHHEEE: 33333 SE3IEE eeesesssiiiiissssssssss: 





the McNary-Haugen devotees: 
lazy! Who dares say that?” 


Inefficient Methods 


Says Mr. Clugston: “If the railroads, 
the packers, and the millers ran their 
affairs with as little intelligence and 
efficiency as are found on the average 
American farm, they would be in the 
hands of receivers before the second 
change of the moon after they had 
started operations. No other industry, 
managed in such a loose, lazy, haphazard 
way, could hope to survive; no other 
business, run with so little skill and 
science, would last through the first in- 
ventory. That agriculture is able to do 
so—that farmers continue to run their 
farms and make livings, despite all their 
complaints—is sufficient proof that they 
practice one of the easiest and best re- 
warded of callings. When they suffer, 
it is not due to anything external to 
themselves; it is simply due to the fact 
that there is no paradise in this world 
where a man can win independence with- 
out reasonable diligence and industry. 
Even the hen must go through the labor 
of laying an egg before she can enjoy 
the pleasure of cackling, and the pig 
that does not root rarely grunts with 
gusto.” 

Discussing what he calls “one-crop 
loafers,” the author declares that a wheat 
farmer does not have to work more than 
two or three months each year, and that 
he may do little except tend to his wheat 
and do chores and tinker around. 
“Yet,” Mr. Clugston exclaims, “they ex- 
pect to live in as much luxury as the 
city laborer who works five and a half 
or six days a week every week in the 
year. And the political vote harvesters 
tell them that they are entitled to do 
so! There is not a wheat farmer in any 
of the major wheat producing states who 
could not become comfortably rich if he 
worked as hard and as steadily as the 
laborers in the factories and mills. Some 
are doing so, and making money, despite 
all the current bellowing. The wheat 
farmer who has any business judgment 
at all devotes some of his leisure to the 
growing of other crops, fruits, berries, 
and row crops, such as corn, canes and 
sorghums—or to such side lines as cat- 
tle, poultry and dairying. Any man who 
does this is practically certain of his 
living expenses, and when he does get 
a good wheat crop he is able to put 
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money in the bank, buy more land, and 
engage in a money spending spree.” 


The “One-Crop Evil” 

Mr. Clugston declares that the one- 
crop evil in its simplest and most strik- 
ing form “is to be found in the bj 
wheat producing states of the Middle 
West—that section which has been yell- 
ing loudest for government aid for the 
poor and oppressed husbandman. Wheat 
is grown with as little labor as any 
product that comes out of the ground, 
The farmer sows it in the fall, or early 
spring, and no after cultivation is neces- 
sary; there is nothing to do until the 
sunshine ripens the golden grain. The 
harvest lasts only a week or two, and 
as soon as it is over the farmer can haul 
his wheat to the nearest elevator and get 
his money. Then he loafs until the next 
planting period.” 

Later in the article he insists that no 


crop offers the “lazy loafers” so much 
time for doing nothing as whea', and 
“in Kansas some of the farmers «re ac- 


tually becoming so lazy they are irying 
to cross their wheat with Buffalo grass 


to escape the labor of having to plant 
new seed every year!” A quotatio: from 
the Topeka (Kansas) Daily Cay ‘tal of 
July 3 is included: “That wheat can be 
evolutionized has been fully demo: istrat- 
ed by Ernest Aldrich, a Downs, } «nsas, 
man. He has been experimentii¢ for 
some time and has succeeded in crossing 
wheat with Buffalo grass, with ‘he re- 


sult that he has a plant now tho! is as 
sturdy as an oak. Not only that, but 
his new plant has just enough !uffalo 


grass in it so that when the seed is once 
sown no more need be planted. After 
his crop has been cut and put away in 


the bin, or sold to the local elevator, the 
farmer can forget all about fall plowing, 
seeding and such like. In fact tire is 
nothing for him to do but spend his 
money and wait until the following year 
and go out and harvest his wheat.” 


Self-Threshing Wheat? 

Mr. Clugston is of the opinion that if 
some farmers are successful with this 
they still will consider themselves over- 
worked, and demand that the govern- 
ment produce a self-threshing variety! 

Mr. Clugston makes an impassioned 
plea for a back-to-the-farm movement, 
a call almost powerful enough to cause 
staid urban cliff dwellers to pack their 
belongings and dash madly for the farms: 

“The sparkling of the morning’s dew 
in the first shafts of sunlight as the 
day’s duties are begun, and the croaking 
of frogs in the quiet marshes as dark- 
ness descends on the last of the barn- 
yard chores. The grunts of the pigs, and 
the bellows of the calf that is weaning. 
The aroma of new mown hay as the 
cooling breeze and soft moonlight sift 
through the screens of the sleeping 
porch. The end of the harvest as the 
binder’s bull wheel winds its serpentine 
coil tracks around the diminishing field 
of golden grain, while the terrified young 
rabbits scatter in every direction. Lying 
down on the belly in the shade of « big 
tree on a hot day and sticking nose and 
parched lips into the bubbling water of 
a clear, cool spring. Primroses |)loom- 
ing along the road that goes to town. 
Catbirds chattering in the hedge fesce on 
the way. Turtle doves cooing 1 the 
hemp field on the hill. The old cider 
mill a-grinding. 

“Back to the farm!” 
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THE BAKER AND THE DOCTO 
Why should baking not be termed a 
profession? Should not a public + yvant 
in health command equally as great @ 
social standing as a public servant in 


sickness? Is it not important flat 4 
baker should understand his wor and 
that his products should contain on'y the 
most nourishing and beneficial in: redi- 


ents, and be void of all toxic aci( = 
byproducts which an_ untrained he 
might allow to enter his goods? oday 
the human diet is commanding att« tion. 
Should it not be as important tht the 
baker should understand the basic pe 
ciples of biochemical and dietetic k10W™ 
edge and work hand in hand wi!) er 
doctors, as for the doctor to undersia 
them alone, and know of no rel 
source wherefrom to prescribe his diet! 
—H. C. Maedel, in Bakers’ Helper. 






































So Hallowed and So Gracious 


“Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Savior’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 


cious; old traditions 

4] ripened and mellowed 

4] in mysterious alchemy 

in the hearts of men. 

“The ancient peoples of Angli,” says 

an old chronicle, “began the year on 

the twenty-fifth of December when 

we now celebrate the birthday of the 

Lord; and the very night which is 

now so holy to us they called in 

their tongue ‘mondranecht,’ the 
mother’s night.” 

The Birthday of the Sun. The 
first day of the New Year. A pagan 
festival with its origin in the dark- 
ness beyond history’s twilight. St. 
Nicholas, come to us from a myth- 
ical bishop of Myra, patron saint of 
children, virgins and thieves. The 
Christmas tree with its roots dimly 
in ancient Egypt, centuries before 
the birth of Him to whom its day 
now is consecrated. The Yule log, 
wassail, bright drops of mistletoe 
and red berries of holly. These and 
a score more customs and traditions 


come from a thousand folk tales. and 
from earth’s ends that this season 
may be “so hallowed and so gra- 
cious.” 


“Then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath 
power to charm.” 


Candles, red wax candles, shining 
from windows where on other nights 
blinds hide the cheer within. ‘Blaz- 
ing fires, not for warmth but for 
their bright flame and the flickering 
lights and shadows. Bells in the 
windows, bells on new toys, caril- 
lons of bells in tall steeples singing 
“Joy to the World.” 


All of these are a part of the vis- 


ible Christmas. Yet none is Christ- 
mas itself, for Christmas is a festival 
of the spirit and dwells in the heart, 
in gentleness and forgiving, in kind- 
ness, peace, and in supreme faith in 
God and cherished remembrance of 
a guiding star and three wise men 
and of the most beautiful story ever 
told. 


“Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses 80; 
And let your silver chime, 
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Move in melodious time, 

And let the bass of Heaven’s deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony, 

Take up full consort to the angelic symphony.’ 
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Bears and Lons and Camels, Too 


A Nursery “Version of the Origin of Animal Crackers 


By ‘FRANCES RR. STERRETT 


Chis Story Is Published with the Courteous GPermission of Child 
Life Magazine, Rand, McNally & Co., Publishers 


ON’T you like animal 
crackers with cocoa? 
And don’t you feel sor- 
ry for the boys and 
girls who never had any 
animal crackers? Of 
course, there was a time 
when the only kind of 

— crackers—biscuits they 
call them in England—boys and girls could 
have were round or square. There was not 

a baker in all the land who made any other 

kind. 

So far as I can learn, the very first ani- 
mal crackers were made in the Land of Maybe 
for the little Prince Michael John. He was 
the only son of the King of Maybe. He was 
just as good as a little boy of seven can be, 
but when he played so hard he was all tired 
out, he was sometimes a little cross. One 
afternoon he had played very hard, and when 
the royal nurse brought his cocoa he turned 
up his button of a nose: And why, do you 
suppose? Because there were square crackers 
on the pink plate that matched the pink cup 
and saucer on the gold tray. 

“I’m tired of square crackers,” pouted 
Prince Michael John. “Can’t crackers ever 
be anything but square?” 

“They can be round!” cried the queen. 
She had stopped in the royal nursery on her 
way to her bridge club. “You can have a 
round cracker, Michael John.” 

“I’m just as tired of round crackers,” 
said the little prince. “Can’t crackers ever 
be anything but round or square, Daddy?” he 
asked the king, who sat in the biggest chair 
in the royal nursery and looked at Prince 
Michael John over his big 
spectacles. 

“T don’t know,” said the 
king. “But if you will be 





opened their big books and turned the pages 
very swiftly. And then they shut their big 
books and looked at the king. 

“No, Your Majesty,” they said solemnly. 
“There is nothing in our books about crack- 
ers. At the same time crackers have always 
been round when they weren’t square.” 

“I remember my grandfather said crack- 
ers were always square when he was a boy,” 
said the oldest councilor. 

“My great-grandfather could remember 
when crackers were always round,” said the 
youngest councilor. 

The king frowned at them. “This is not 
the time to talk of grandfathers,” he said 
sternly. “This is the time to talk of my only 
son, Prince Michael John, who wants a new 
cracker to eat with his afternoon cocoa. If 
you can’t tell me how I can get one in—” he 
looked at his royal watch—“three minutes 
and a half, you will be discharged. Every 
one of you!” 

Dear me, the royal councilors were wor- 
ried. They didn’t want to be discharged, 
and so they thought and thought. Three 
minutes ran away, and just as the half min- 
ute was ready to run after the three minutes 
the youngest councilor clapped his hands. 

“T have an idea!” he cried. He stepped 
close to the king and whispered in the royal 
ear. 
“That sounds like a good idea,” said the 
king, very solemnly. “But we'll see how it 
works.” . 

You can imagine how excited the bakers 
were when they read in the Maybe morning 
paper that the king would give land and 
riches to the baker who would make a cracker 


that wasn’t round and that wasn’t square. 
The older bakers shook. their heads and won- 
dered what the world was coming to, but the 
younger bakers laughed and said it would 
make business better to have a new cracker, 
But if a cracker wasn’t round or wasn’t 
square, would it be a cracker? That ques- 
tion puzzled them. 

There was one baker who was too poor to 
take a morning paper, and so he never knew 
that the king had asked for a new cracker. 
And he was poor because he didn’t attend to 
business. His own wife said so. She said a 
hundred times every day that if he would give 
as much time to his business as he did to his 
saxophone he would be a rich man. 

Mother Baker would have sold the busi- 
ness long ago and let her husband play in 
an orchestra if it hadn’t been for little Solo- 
mon Baker. You know, at that time people 
were named for what they did. 

Little Solomon Baker’s father was a 
baker, of course. And Mother Baker wanted 
to keep the business until he was old enough 
to manage it. So she worked while Father 
Baker sat in a big chair by the fire and 
played the saxophone to a red and green Pol 
Parrot. Mother Baker made Father Baker 
stop every morning to mix the flour and the 
water and the salt, all the things that help 
to make crackers. 

“Then I know it’s done!” she said. 

*Toodle-de-doo!” objected the saxophone. 

Solomon was the only son, and his mother 
hoped some day he would be the best baker 
in the land. But, alas! Solomon didn’t want 
to make crackers as had his grandfather and 
great-grandfather. He wanted to make some- 

thing new, for he was that 
kind of a boy. 

One morning Solomon 
just couldn’t think what to 





a good boy, I'll see what 
can be done. Send for my 
royal councilors!” he said 
to the royal chamberlain, 
who always stood three feet 
from his left shoulder. 

The royal councilors 
came to the palace in their 
high black caps and their 
long white hair and their 
longer black gowns and 
with their big books under 
their left arms. They 
bowed low before the king. 

“I called you in confer- 
ence,” explained His Maj- 
esty, “to ask if there is any 
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do with the white paste his 
father had mixed in the big 
tub. Solomon had rolled 
the paste just as his grand- 
father and his great-grand- 
father had rolled cracker 
paste, but he didn’t want to 
cut it in squares or rounds. 
He was as tired of square 
crackers and round crack- 
ers as little Prince Michael 
John. He walked to the 
window and stood, thinking 
and thinking. Hannibal 
Fireman’s dog trotted by; 
his tail in the air. 








“T’l] make a dog!” Solo- 








law in the land that says 
crackers must be round if <2 
they aren’t square.” 

The royal councilors 


mon said suddenly. 

He went to the table 
and took a knife and bega” 
to cut the white paste. 
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*Pol Parrot saw him do it. “Look at Sol- 
omon, Master!” she cried. “Solomon is going 
to waste the cracker paste!” 

But Father Baker was playing a very 
hard tune on the saxophone and he never 
heard Pol Parrot. 

Solomon cut the white paste very care- 
fully, and in no time at all he had made a 
little white dog. 

“That’s good!” he said. “I make splendid 
dogs! I wonder if I could make a lion like 
the lion in the king’s zoo?” 

He did make a lion, and then he made a 
bear and a camel. It was so exciting to cut 
animals out of the sheet of white paste. He 
never heard his mother come home from mar- 
ket until the front gate slammed behind her. 
What should he do? His mother would scold 
him for wasting the cracker 
paste. She would throw his 
little animals into the mix- 
ing tub, and cry, and ask 
him if he wasn’t ever going 
to be a good baker like his 
grandfather and his great- 


grandfather. 
Solomon didn’t want to 
have his little animals 


thrown into the mixing tub, 
so he quickly put them in a 
small pan and pushed the 
pan in the back of the big 
oven, and when his mother 
came in he was cutting the 
white paste into square 
crackers, as his grandfa- 
ther had cut cracker paste. 

“Solomon wasted the 
paste!” Pol Parrot called 
to Mother Baker. 

But Mother Baker had 
gone to take off her hat, 
and never heard Pol Parrot. 

“You think you’re a 
smart boy,” Pol Parrot 
said to Solomon as he put 
the big pans filled with square cracker paste 
into the oven. “But I saw what you did, 
Solomon Baker.” 

“S-s-sh!” begged Solomon. 

While they were waiting for the crackers 
to bake there was a loud knock. When Solo- 
mon opened the door there was a king’s mes- 
senger in his green and gold uniform. 

“T have come to look at your crackers,” 
he said. He pushed by Solomon and came in. 
“His Majesty has ordered us to look at all 
the crackers in the Land of Maybe.” 

“Our crackers aren’t quite done,” ex- 
plained Mother Baker. “You will have to 
wait a minute if you see them. They are 
very good crackers. The rule was invented 
by Father Baker’s great-great-grandfather,” 
she said proudly. 

_ “Are they round, or square?” asked the 
king’s messenger. 

“Oh, square,” said Mother Baker. “Our 
family has always made square crackers.” 

“Then I won’t wait.” The king’s mes- 
senger picked up his hat. 

“You won’t have to wait,” Mother Baker 
said quickly, ‘The crackers must be done 
now,” 

She opened the door and found the crack- 
ts were done to a turn. She whisked the 
big pans to the table. There was a little pan 

nd all the big pans, and as she reached 
for it, too, Pol Parrot called to her. 


“Solomon wasted the paste! Solomon 
Wasted the paste !”” 
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“Be quiet!” whispered Mother Baker 
sternly. “Parrots should never talk before 
a king’s messenger.” And she put the little 
pan on the table. “My gracious goodness!” 
she cried, when she saw what was in it. “My 
goodness gracious! What do I see?” 

“Solomon wasted the paste!” said Pol 
Parrot crossly. 

The king’s messenger jumped up to look 
in the pans, because that was why he was 
there. When he saw what was in the little 
pan he took three dancing steps to the right 
and two to the left. 

“Hurrah! That is, hurrah, if those are 
crackers!” he cried. 

“They can’t be crackers!” said Mother 
Baker. “Crackers are round or square, and 
in our branch of the Baker family they are 





always square. It’s very strange!” She 
looked at the little dog and the little lion and 
the little bear and the little camel Solomon 
had made. “Where do you suppose they came 
from?” 

“Solomon wasted the paste!” Pol Parrot 
told her again, and this time Mother Baker 
heard her. 

“Solomon!” she called. 
son!” 

When Solomon heard his mother call like 
that he stopped chopping wood for the big 
oven and came in. 

“Do you know anything about this?” 
asked Mother Baker, and she showed him the 
little pan. 

“Of course, I know!”? Solomon said brave- 
ly. “I made them out of the cracker paste. 
I was so tired making square crackers like my 
grandfather and my great-grandfather, I 
just had to make something different. These 
are—these are animal crackers!” he said 
proudly. 

“You wonderful boy!” cried the king’s 
messenger. “Pack up your animal crackers 
and come with me. At once! We can’t 
waste a minute!” 

“Where are you going?” called Mother 
Baker. “I must know where Solomon is 
going!” 

‘Read the morning paper!” called the 
king’s messenger as he hurried Solomon 
away. 

“Solomon wasted the paste!” shrieked Pol 


“Solomon, my 


1121 
Parrot after them. “Solomon did waste the 
aste !” 

“Oh, dear !”? exclaimed Mother Baker, who 
did not know what to think. “If Solomon 
would only make crackers as his grandfather 
and his great-grandfather made them! I do 
hope he won’t be put in prison!” 

““Toodle-de-doo,” wailed the saxophone. 

When his cocoa was brought to Prince 
Michael John that afternoon he shut his eyes 
tight. He wouldn’t look at the pink plate on 
the golden tray or the pink cup and saucer. 

“T don’t like round crackers. And I don’t 
like square crackers!” he said crossly. 

“But these crackers aren’t round and they 
aren’t square,” said the queen. 

“Look, Michael John!” commanded the 
king. When the king spoke like that every 

one in the Land of Maybe 
‘ did as he was told, every 
one but Prince Michael 
John. “You never saw 
crackers like these before!” 

“They’re very new,” 
said the queen. 

“They’re animals,” said 
a new voice, a voice Prince 
Michael John never had 
heard before. 

“Animals!” When he 
heard that word, of course, 
Prince Michael John 
opened his eyes wide, and 
when he saw what was on 
the gold tray he gave a lit- 
tle squeal of delight, for a 
bear and a lion and a camel 
were marching around the 
pink cup and saucer. The 
little dog wasn’t there, be- 
cause the king had eaten 
the little dog’s head and the 
queen had eaten the little 
dog’s tail. They had to 
know if the little dog really 
was made of cracker paste. 

“Oh!” squealed Prince Michael John. 
“What are they?” 

“Crackers!” said the king. He was as 
proud as if he had made the little animals 
himself. 

“Just crackers, my love,” smiled the queen. 

“But crackers are always round or 
square,” said the prince. “You said so!” he 
told the king. : 

“Even a king may make a mistake,” ad- 
mitted His Majesty. “I didn’t know. I 
thought crackers would always have to be 
round or square because they always had been 
round or square, but this boy, this Solomon 
Baker, has showed us there can be another 
kind, and—” he hesitated. He didn’t know 
just what to call the new crackers. 

“Animal crackers!” Solomon said quickly. 
He knew he never should interrupt a king, 
but he just had to tell them what kind of a 
cracker he had made. 

“Animal crackers!” Prince Michael John’s 
eyes sparkled. He looked at the camel and 
the lion and the bear. “Aren’t they beautiful, 
Mother? Aren’t they wonderful, Father? Can 
you make a dog?” he asked Solomon. 

“T can make anything!” declared Solomon. 

“Then make me a dog tomorrow. And an 
elephant, too, please!” cried the little prince. 
“T shall want animal crackers every day with 
my afternoon cocoa. Isn’t he a clever boy, 
Father? I should think you would make him 
prime minister! Your prime minister can’t 
make animal crackers!” 
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Milling and Baking in Bible Cfimes 


READ, to the people of 
Bible times, held high 
estate. It had first 
place in their diet, all 
other foods being sec- 
ondary. It was, fur- 
thermore, held in great 
sanctity, and the break- 
_ —_ ing of bread was an 

established symbol of hospitality. Both the 

Old and the New Testament contain frequent 

references to the sowing of seeds and the reap- 

ing of harvests, the milling of flour and the 
baking of loaves. 

The term “bread” is used in the Bible not 
only for wheaten or barley loaves, leavened 
or unleavened as they might be, baked upon 
mere hot stones or within ovens. Evidently 
it is generic when it appears, early in the Old 
Testament, with God’s command to Adam, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground.” 
(Gen. 3:19). And clearly a prayer for all 
needed food is involved in the words of Jesus’ 
disciples, “Give us this day our daily bread.” 

A reason for this general use of bread may 
be found in its prime importance, for it was 
the chief article of diet among the Hebrews 
and was held above all other foods. It is 
probable that travelers and day workmen left 
home with small portions of meat and other 
foods wrapped in thin loaves of bread, such 
a “sandwich” actually comprising their entire 
meal. 

“TI am the bread of life,” said Jesus (John 
6:35), implying the important associations of 
bread in the eastern mind, and thus this 
sacred and yet humble loaf was adopted by 
Christ in the Lord’s supper, to become, with 
wine, the perpetual symbol of the communion 
of saints. 

In sending forth his twelve disciples Jesus 
asked them to take no bread on their journey 
(Mark 8:6). He meant them to expect and 
to accept the hospitality which would surely 
be offered as the people welcomed the bearers 
of good tidings. Peasants in Palestine today 
still recognize the giving and receiving of 
bread as symbolical of friendship and hospi- 
tality. 





ATERIAL comfort in Palestine depend- 
ed very largely upon the wheat and 
barley harvests. All life, declares George B. 
Eager in his article on Bread in the Interna- 
tional Standard Bible Encyclopedia, was seen 
to be dependent on these cereals; they in turn 
depended on rain in its season, and so bread, 
the product at bottom of these divine proc- 
esses, was regarded as “a gift of God.” 
Travelers today, Mr. Eager says, note as 
characteristic of.an oriental that, seeing a 
scrap of bread on the roadside, he will pick it 
up and throw it to a street dog or place it 
where birds may get it; bread must not be 
trodden under foot, for, in the estimation of 
all, it contains an element of mystery ahd 
sacredness, as coming from the Giver of ‘all 
good. ”, . “. he PP 
“ The wheat of Syria was’ said to be. re- 
markable for its nutritious and keeping quali- 


‘mortar and pestle use (Lev. 2:14, 
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ties. Palestine peasants mainly used barley. 
“Five barley loaves” are specifically men- 
tioned in the miracle by which they were in- 
creased to feed the multitude (John 6:13). 
In the Old Testament we find “the cake of 
barley bread” referred to as “the sword of 
Gideon” (Judg. 7:13, 14). Bread was some- 
times made of other products; we read (Ezek. 
4:9), “Take thou also unto thee wheat, and 
barley, and beans, and lentiles, and millet, and 
fitches, and put them in one vessel, and make 
thee bread thereof.” 

The generic name grain, or corn, was 
given to cereals in the Biblical period. The 
most primitive way of using them as food was 
to pluck the fresh ears, remove the husks, 
and eat the grains raw. The Bible tells us: 

“And there came a man from Baal- 
shalisha, and brought the man of God bread 
of the firstfruits, twenty loaves of barley, and 
full ears of corn in the husk thereof. And he 
said, Give unto the people, that they may 
eat.” (II Kings, 4:42.) 

“At that time Jesus went on the sabbath 
day through the corn; and his disciples were 
an hungred, and began to pluck 
the ears of corn, and to eat.” 
(Matt. 12:1.) 


ARCHED corn, often men- 

tioned, refers to ears parched 
or roasted, to be eaten unground. 
When Boaz invited Ruth to the 
meal of the reapers, “He reached 
her parched corn, and she did 
eat.” (Ruth 2:14.) . 

Three grades of flour are dif- 
ferentiated in the Bible. A coarse 
flour, beaten corn, resulted from 


16). Mention is made of a flour 
or meal of ordinary use (Ex. 
29:2), and in addition there was 
a fine meal. This was used for honored 
guests when Abraham, to entertain the angels, 
asked Sarah to “make ready quickly three 
measures of fine meal, knead it, and make 
cakes upon the hearth.” (Gen. 18:6.) 
“Thirty measures of fine flour” are listed as 
provisions for Solomon’s kitchen (I Kings 4: 
22); and fine flour, quite naturally, was re- 
quired for the ritual offering, as in Lev. 2:1— 
“And when any will offer a meat offering unto 
the Lord, his offering shall be of fine flour.” 

The two most primitive modes of grind- 
ing corn consisted of pounding it in a mortar 
and rubbing it between two stones. In de- 
scribing how manna was prepared for cook- 
ing, it is written, “And the people went about, 
and gathered it, and ground it in mills, or 
beat it in a mortar.” (Num. 11:8.) A prim- 
itive form of hand mill was an arrangement of 
two stones, the lower one the harder, the mid- 
dle surfaces respectively concave and convex. 
The upper stone had a hole in the center in 
which the post of the lower was set, and into 
which grain was poured for grinding. Ex- 
cavations have unearthed specimens of what 
is called the saddle quern or mill, according 
to James A. Patch in his article on Mills in 
the International Standard Bible Encyclo- 





pedia. He says that the “nether stone,” al- 
ways of hard lava or basalt, was a heavy 
slab from a foot and a half to two and three 
fourths feet long, and from ten inches to a 
foot and a half wide. Its upper surface was 
hollowed out slightly, which made it look like 
a saddle and may have suggested the name 
of “riding millstone” applied by the Hebrews 
to the upper stone which rested on it. The 
upper stone or “rider” was smaller—four to 
eight inches long and from two and three 
fourths inches to six inches wide, and of 
varying shapes. This was rubbed over the 
nether stone, back and forth, and upon occa- 
sion might be used as a handy weapon: “And 
a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone 
upon Abimelech’s head, and all to brake his 
skull.” (Judg. 9:53.) “And whosoever shall 
offend one of these little ones that belicve in 
me, it is better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were cast into 
the sea.” (Mark 9:42.) 

At first, it seems certain, the work of 
grinding fell upon the women or slaves, though 
the later and larger mills must have been 
turned by beasts. Meal or flour 
was prepared daily as needed. 

The ceasing of the sound of 
the millstones was referred to as 
a sign of desolation in both the 
Old and New Testaments (Jer. 
25:10; Rev. 18:22). Afflicting the 
poor was called grinding their 
faces (Isa. 5:15). The compari- 
son, “His heart is as firm as a 
stone; yea, as hard as a picce of 
the nether millstone” (Job 41: 
24), is interesting as further 
proof that milling terms often 
were used figuratively. 

A wooden basin or a kneading 
trough served when kneading 
dough (Ex. 8:3). Reading of the 
departure of the Jews from Egypt we learn, 
“And the people took their dough before it 
was leavened, their kneading troughs being 
bound up in their clothes upon their shoul- 
ders.” (Ex. 12:34.) Kneading trouglis car 
ried in that fashion were probably like those 
found in more modern use among Arabs in 
the Sinaitic Desert, a piece of circular leather, 
with rings at the edges through which a cord 
is passed, so that a sack may be formed to 
carry both meal and dough. 


HERE is evidence that the Egyptians, 

upon learning the use of leaven in bread, 
taught it to the Hebrews. Leaven, consisting 
of a piece of fermented dough left over from 
a former baking, was dissolved in water ™ 
the kneading trough or was hid in the flour 
like the leaven” . . . which a woman took; 
and hid in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened.” (Matt. 13:33.) since 
fermentation implied a form of corruption, 
we find leaven prohibited during the feast of 
unleavened bread, including the Passover 
(Ex. 23:15). Two exceptions to the leaven 
prohibition are observed, as follows: : 

“Besides the cakes, he shall offer for his 
offering leavened bread with the sacrifice 0 
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thanksgiving of his peace offerings.” (Lev. 
13. 

Pre shall bring out of your habitations 
two wave loaves, of two tenth deals: they 
shall be of fine flour ; they shall be baken with 
leaven; they are the firstfruits unto the 
Lord.” (Lev. 23:17.) “A little leaven leav- 
eneth the whole lump” (I Cor. 5:6) is a 
proverb familiar today. After saying that, 
Paul also urges, “Purge out therefore the 
whole leaven, that ye may be a new lump.” 
But in declaring, ““The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto leaven” (Matt. 13:33), Jesus refers 
only to leaven’s mysterious and hidden act of 
transformation. 

Sarah made cakes upon the hearth, and 
Elijah’s cake was “baken on the coals” (I 
Kings 19:6). In such primitive baking of 
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outside the cover. Large earthenware jars, 
upon the heated inside walls of which were 
placed cakes for baking, provided the second 
form of oven. Fuel was thrust inside the jars 
for firing. Similar were the pit ovens, which 
were doubtless used by the professional bakers 
in the famed street which bore their name, 
“the baker’s street” (Jer. 37:21). 


ORMED partly in the ground and partly 

built up of clay, the pit ovens were plas- 
tered throughout, narrowing toward the top. 
Monuments and mural paintings show that 
the ancient Egyptians laid the cakes on the 
outside of these ovens, but in Palestine the 
fire probably was kindled within. 

There being little wood and no coal, the 
ancient dwellers of Palestine resorted to vine 
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Dipping in the common dish, of which we read 
in Matt. 26:23, refers to a custom of folding 
a piece of such thin bread into a sort of spoon 
and then eating the bread together with what 
it lifts out of the common dish. Mr. Eager 
believes that the lad’s barley loaves, brought 
to Christ when he miraculously fed the 5,000 
(John 6:9, 13), were probably loaves about 
seven inches wide, from half an inch to an 
inch thick. Even thinner cakes were served 
at times of religious festivals. Coated with 
olive oil, they were called “oiled bread” in 
Lev. 8:26, and “the wafers anointed with oil” 
(Ex. 29:2 and Lev. 2:4). “Cracknels” are 
named in I Kings 14:31, and “bakemeats” in: 
Gen. 40:17, but authorities are not certain 
exactly what forms of bread these repre- 
sented. 







~~ 












Old Testament days, a fire was kindled upon 
stones; when the stones were hot, the cinders 
were raked away and cakes placed on the 
stones and covered with ashes. Ashes later 
were removed, so that the cake might be 
turned, whereupon it was covered again with 
ashes, The result was bread cooked evenly 
on both sides. In a homely phrase the wicked 
Ephraim was called “a cake not turned” 
(Hos. 7:8). 


GRIDDLE or frying pan, used for bak- 

ing in place of heated stones or sand, is 
named several times in the Old Testament 
(Lev. 2:5, 7:9; Ezek. 4:3, and I Chron. 9:31). 
In the last reference one of the sons of the 
priests was said to have “office over the things 
that were made in the pans.” 

Bowl ovens, jar ovens and pit ovens were 
the three types used by the ancients of Bib- 
lical days. The first and simplest form con- 
sisted of a clay bowl with a movable lid. This 
bowl was inverted on small stones and heated, 
sometimes with that oriental type of fuel, 
dried dung, heaped over and around it. After 
being baked on stones, bread would be cov- 
ered by the bowl oven, heated then by fuel 





branches, roots and other varieties of dried 
vegetation, in addition to dried dung, to heat 
their rude baking appliances. Evidence that 
grass and sticks were used as fuel may be 
gleaned from these quotations: 

“Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which today is, and tomorrow is cast 
into the oven, shall He not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith?” (from Christ’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Matt. 6:30). 

“And she said (the widow to Elijah), as 
the Lord thy God liveth, I have not a cake, 
but an handful of meal in a barrel, and a little 
oil in a cruse; and, behold, I am gathcring 
two sticks, that I may go in and dress it for 
me and my son, that we may eat it, and die.” 
(I Kings, 17:12.) 

“For, behold, the day cometh, that shall 
burn as an oven; and all the proud, yea, and 
all that do wickedly, shall be stubble: and the 
day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the 
Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them neither 
root nor branch.” (Mal. 4:1.) 


The common loaf or cake of the Orient 
is proverbially thin, as is suggested by the 
term “wafer,” which is often found in the 


Bible (Ex. 16:31, 29:23; Lev. 8:26, etc.). 


Lentils were sometimes used, as were 
barley and wheat—roasted and eaten like 
“parched corn” or even ground and made into 
bread. “Red lentiles” composed the pottage 
for which Esau sold his birthright to Jacob 
(Gen. 25:29-34). There were beans of sev- 
eral kinds as well as many other vegetables. 
The “children of Israel” wept in the wilder- 
ness as they said: 

“We remember the fish, which we did eat 
in Egypt freely; the cucumbers, and the mel- 
ons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the 
garlick.” (Num. 11:5.) 

Evidence hinting that primitive man was 
a vegetarian may be found in such references 
as Gen. 1:29, where God said to Adam, “Be- 
hold, I have given you every herb bearing 
seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for 
meat.” 


OME Bible students declare that the eat- 

ing of meat was first authorized after the 
flood, when God told Noah: 

“Every moving thing that liveth shall be 
meat for you.” (Gen. 9:3.) “And they sat 
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down to eat bread,” we read of Joseph’s 
brethren in Gen. 37:25. The early Hebrews’ 
custom of sitting on the ground for their 
meals was followed by a use of seats along 
with the change from a nomadic to an agri- 
cultural life after the conquest of Canaan. 
Under the monarchy it seemed the fashion to 
recline on couches at meals. 


WO meals a day were customary among 

the ancient Hebrews, the first one about 
noontime, when they rested from labor, and 
the second about sunset, the day’s 
work over. We may see the stigma 
attached to eating a regular meal 
in the morning, in these quotations 
from Eccles. 10:16, 17: 

“Woe to thee, O land, when thy 
king is a child, and thy princes eat 
in the morning! 

“Blessed art thou, O land, when 
thy king is the son of nobles, and 
thy princes eat in due season, for 
strength, and not for drunken- 
ness !”” 

The “great supper” of the 
well-known parable (Luke 14:16) 
was held at the end of the day, 
the time also when Jesus fed the multitude of 
5,000, the time of the eating of the Passover 
and partaking in the Lord’s Supper. Jesus 
countenanced Sabbath banqueting among the 
Jews, since it was done with the principle of 
honoring the Sabbath, and He used such oc- 
casions to teach charity and religion (Luke 
14:7-14). 

Cereals were so important in Biblical 
meals that both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment give a variety of ways in which they 
were used. One simple preparation was to 
soak the grain in water or boil it slightly, and 
serve it after drying and crushing. Crushed 
wheat or rice were added to boiling meats in 
forming stews. It is said, indeed, that the 
housewives made “savory messes” of any 
grains at their disposal. 

Busy must have been those women of the 
Bible! There was, for example, a woman who 
“had a fat calf in the house, and she hasted, 
and killed it, and took flour, and kneaded it, 
and did bake unleavened bread thereof.” (I 
Sam. 28:24.) We have other references 
a-plenty to women kneading bread, and to 
learn of them grinding we need turn only to 
the well-known passage, ““T'wo women sha]! be 
grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left.” (Matt. 24:41.) Even 
after there were professional bakers, it seems 
certain that their work included firing bread 
prepared by the women in their homes. That 
women served as “confectionaries, cooks and 
bakers” is assured us by Samuel (I Sam. 8: 
13). 

Turning to the second chapter of the Book 
of Ruth, we find a description of one woman 
at work in the fields ; there is mention of Ruth 
“gleaning ears of corn” after the reapers. 
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References to agricultural occupations are 
plentiful in those parts of the Old Testament 
dealing with the Hebrews in the agrarian 
period of their history. Difficulties they en- 
countered when sowing are described in Jesus’ 
parable of the sower and the seed (Matt. 13: 
3-8): 

“And he spake many things unto them in 
parables, saying, Behold, a sower went forth 
to sow: 

“And when he sowed, some seeds fell by 
the way side, and the fowls came and devoured 
them up: 

“Some fell upon stony places, 
where they had not much earth; 
and forthwith they sprung up, be- 
cause they had no deepness of 
earth: 

“And when the sun was up, they 
were scorched; and because they 
had no root, they withered away. 

“And some fell among thorns; 
and the thorns sprung up, and 
choked them: 

“But other fell into good 
ground, and brought forth fruit, 
some an hundredfold, some sixty- 
fold, some thirtyfold.” 

To offset danger from hungry crows and 
ravens, seed was plowed in as soon as it was 
scattered; if the land had not been used for 
some time, it was plowed both before and after 
sowing. Still further work might 
be needed to repair the damages 
of such a storm as the one that 
punished Pharaoh (Ex. 9:25): 

‘And the hail smote through- 
out all the land of Egypt all 
that was in the field, both man 
and beast; and the hail smote 
every herb of the field, and brake 
every tree of the field.” 

At the beginning of the dry 
season in early summer began 
the reaping, whole families camp- 
ing in the fields to cut the barley and wheat. 
Sheaves were taken to the threshing floors 
constructed on the fields for the picturesque 


‘process of “tramping-out”—by teams of 


oxen or donkeys, either with or without a 
drag, or by a primitive wheel harrow. The 
winds served to winnow the chaff and grain. 


O LABORIOUS process of sowing and 

plowing, however, preceded the gather- 
ing of manna, the Biblical bread from Heaven. 
As we read in Ex. 16:35: 

“And the children of Israel did eat manna 
forty years, until they came to a land in- 
habited ; they did eat manna until they came 
unto the borders of the land of Canaan.” 

A taste like wafers made with honey is 
attributed to the manna, which is likened to 
coriander seed and is described as falling 
with the dew, in white flakes, or small, round 
grains. 

“They gathered it every morning, every 
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man according to his eating: and when the 
sun waxed hot, it melted. 

“And it came to pass, that on the sixth 
day they gathered twice as much bread, . ,| . 
and all the rulers of the congregation came 
and told Moses. 

“And he said unto them, This is that 
which the Lord hath said, Tomorrow is the 
rest of the holy sabbath unto the Lord: bake 
that which ye will bake today, and seethe that 
ye will seethe; and that which remaineth over 
lay up for you, to be kept until the morning.” 
(Ex. 16 :21-23.) 

Although the usual portion of manna 
spoiled if kept more than one day, the Sab- 
bath double portions were miraculously pre- 
served. “So the people rested on the seventh 
day.” 


SPECIES of tamarisk found on the 

peninsula of Sinai, on the route of the 
children of Israel, is likened to manna and 
thought to be that miraculous bread. Some 
authorities find its explanation in a lichen 
growing upon limestone in deserts. 

The manna of which we are told in the 
Old Testament is often mentioned in the Nev. 
St. Paul called it “spiritual meat” (I Cor. 
10:3), and Jesus, in John 6 :32-35, said: 

“Moses gave you not that bread from 
heaven; but my Father giveth you the true 
bread from heaven. 

“For the bread of God is he 
which cometh down from heav- 
en, and giveth life unto the 
world. 

“Then said they unto hin, 
Lord, ever more give us this 
bread. 

“And Jesus said unto them, 
I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me shall never hunger; 
and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst.” 

In Rev. 2:17, manna is re 
served as the future food of the righteous: 

“He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches; ‘l'o him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of the hid- 
den manna.” 

> + 


Ghe Moravian Putz 


THOUT its Putz, no Moravian 
W Christmas is complete. The name 1s 

applied to all the decorations about 
the base of a Christmas tree. Sometimes it 
is very decorative, because there is much rival- 
ry between families as to who shall have the 
most elaborate. 

The custom is to display the Christmas 
tree through the entire holiday week, from 
Christmas Eve until New Year’s Day. For 
weeks before, each Moravian family is work- 
ing and planning its Christmas Putz. Some 
very beautiful ones were worked out last year. 
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Qne showed tiny mills by the 
sides of flowing streams, and 
were complete, even to the wa- 
ter turning the wheels. Small 
castles, palaces, or homes are 
very often built, with every de- 
tail and every piece of furniture 
perfectly made, as if for the 
actual use of dolls. At times 
rural scenes, or farms, are 
made, with trees, grasses, 
plants, and creeks, as well as 
small animals, fowls and birds. 

A very beautiful and strik- 
ing Putz was that of the Nativ- 
ity. The platform was ten feet 
long by five feet wide, and was 
covered with grayish green 
moss. ‘The Christmas tree, prettily decorated 
with tinsel and ornaments, was placed in a 
back corner, the principal attraction being 
the Putz. A sheet over the back wall of the 
room was covered with dark blue paper to 
represent the midnight sky. On the paper 
were pasted silver stars, many of them, with 
thin, shining rays of white paper. The best- 
known groups of stars, such as the Dipper, 
Orion and others, were pictured. At one side 
was the huge “Star of the East,” lighted by 
an electric light bulb. In the background of 
the platform was a mountain made of boards. 
Brown paper was pasted on it, and artificial 
snow covered the top. On the sides moss, 
rocks, trees, and sand were visible. 

Tiny wooden and pasteboard houses rep- 
resented the village of Bethlehem. Small holes 
served as windows, with lights showing 
through the tissue paper panes. In the fore- 
grou. red tissue paper was used, shading 
farther back into white. 

Realism was carried out further by woolly 
sheep watched by shepherds in the distance. 
One of the men was approaching with a sheep 
slung by its feet around his neck. Cows, oxen 
and asses were near by. Large camels, too, 
were there, led by the magi, Wise Men of the 
East, who, with their gifts in their hands, 
were coming in to welcome the new born King. 

A stable cave formed the center of this 
well-wrought picture. In a rough manger lay 
the Babe, a halo and an electrically lighted 
star above his head, Mary and Joseph bent 
lovingly over the cradle. Their figures were 
of clay, beautifully molded and painted. They 

ad been purchased from a Syrian art dealer. 
Another subject, an adoring man, knelt near 
the door. The Nativity scene was perfect in 
form, perfect in effect, shown in a darkened 
room. 

> + 


Mince Pie 
O that rather mythical person, the Av- 
erage American, mincemeat means a 
™ mixture of raisins, candied orange peel, 
citron, and other fruits and spices which is 
eaten in a pie, more particularly on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Yet, some 400 years ago, in the days of 
the Tudor kings in England, mincemeat was, 
48 its name implies, a dish composed prin- 
cipally of meat. It was made originally of 
mutton, which was shredded and then cooked 
with spices and sweetmeats in the form of a 
Pie. It was essentially a Christmas delicacy, 
and the finished product became known as a 
Christmas Pie. It was thought that the ad- 
dition of spices to the meat made it an espe- 

Y 4ppropriate dish for that season, as it 
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was remindful of the three Wise Men from 
the East who brought presents of spice to 
the infant Jesus. 

Whether its contents were particularly 
symbolical or not, the pie was certainly 
shaped to remind its eaters of the signifi- 
cance of Christmas Day, for the dish in which 
the pie was baked was long, narrow and deep, 
built to resemble a manger. The top crust 
was composed of strips of pastry, placed 
crisscross, to give the effect of a hayrack. 

The pie was not eaten as a dessert; it 
merely served to stimulate the hearty appe- 
tites of those days. It was a form of hors 
d’ceeuvre, and was frequently served with 
oysters before the meal really began in ear- 
nest. 

As time progressed, the quality of the 
ingredients of mincemeat improved. Neat’s 
tongue took the place of mutton, only to be 
displaced by the more succulent flesh from 
the breasts of chickens. Still, meat remained 
the principal ingredient. 

Then came a man who actually dared to 
forbid the celebration of Christmas Day. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century, Oliver 
Cromwell had a law passed in the English 
House of Parliament that Christmas should 
not be looked upon as a time of rejoicing, 
and that all customs and traditions in con- 
nection with it should be abolished. Cromwell 
was not suffering from an attack of “Christ- 
mascarditis,” as one might suppose, but he 
was acting on behalf of the Quakers, who 
thought that the various symbolical customs, 
including the mincemeat in the Christmas Pie, 
smacked of popery. They even complained 
of the mas in Christmas. 

However, Christmas Pie _, = 
could not be permanently abol- 
ished, and it made its come- 
back when Charles II reached 
the throne. Charles revoked 
Cromwell’s edict, and pies were 
once more made at Yuletide, 
although the Quakers long 
looked upon them with abhor- 
rence. Even to this day the 
Scottish people, always very 
strict Protestants, consider 
Hogmanay (New Year’s Eve) 
a more important holiday than 
Christmas. It is a curious thing that the 
festival associated with mince pie in the 
United States should be Thanksgiving Day, 
which was instituted by members of the same 
sect that a few years later forbade the use 
of mincemeat in England. 

The Pilgrim Fathers undoubtedly brought 
the recipe for mincemeat to America with 
them, but we do not know whether it formed 
part of the menu at the original Thanksgiving 
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Day dinner, when acknowledg- 
ment was made to God for the 
safe completion of the Pilgrims’ 
first harvest in America. 

One thing is certain, how- 
ever, and that is that if one of 
those Pilgrims were to taste 
what we now call mince pie, he 
would no more recognize it 
than we would the curious mix- 
ture that our forefathers ate 
with oysters. 

Be that as it may, we will 
all agree that there is little that 
could be done to improve the 
mince pie of our day; whether 
our ancestors would agree with 
us or not, is another question. 
Were it not for the Eighteenth Amendment 
we would all heartily indorse the sentiment 
expressed by the poet, Robert Herrick, in the 
sixteenth century, when he wrote: 


“Now thrice welcome Christmas which brings 
us good cheer 
Minced pie and plum porridge, good ale and 
strong beer.” 
> + 


Swedish Yule Bread 


N practically all parts of Sweden, and also 
| in the adjacent Scandinavian countries, it 

was until recently the custom to bake un- 
usually large loaves of bread at Christmas 
time. In different parts of the kingdom these 
loaves were given different names, such as 
julkusar “Yule-cows,” julgaltar “Yule-hogs,” 
julbockar “Yule-goats,” and jultuppar 
“Yule-cocks.” 

This custom dates back to the earliest 
times, when all these animals were regarded as 
sacred in one or another part of the king- 
dom. These loaves were not eaten at once; 
until Epiphany they lay on the Yule table, 
which was a. sort of household altar, where 
the guardian spirits of the house (the souls of 
the departed) could share in the feast. The 
custom has survived, although the principles 
that dictated it have long since disappeared. 
After Yule the Yule bread was laid in the 
bread box, that it might bring blessings to 
the household. This is somewhat similar to 
the ancient Peruvian custom of sending por- 
tions of the seed grain harvested from a field 
consecrated to the sun god to all the granaries 
in the land. 

At the time of the spring 
plowing the Yule bread was 
taken from the box and eaten 
by the master and servants, 
and a portion was scattered 
among the seed grain, that the 
life of last year’s crop might 
be transferred to the new crop. 
The Yule bread might also be 
used as an agent of healing; a 
cow that had calved was given 
a portion. 

In Tyrol it was customary 
for the woman who baked the 
Yule bread to embrace the fruit trees with her 
still dough covered arms, thereby enhancing 
the fruitfulness of the trees. 

In all these customs, bread had almost a 
sacral significance. This reverence for the 
ancient sanctity of bread is reflected in the 
sayings and proverbs of many peoples. The 
well-known saying, “In want of bread one 
eats a loaf,” surely had its origin in tracts 
where hard, dry bread was in constant use. 
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N the locality of San 
Miguel, a small port 
town on the central 
coast of California, a 
Christmas legend exists 
that is not the usual 
one of gayety, and 
mirth, and happy chil- 
dren. It concerns, in- 

stead, a tragedy of many years ago, when the 

country was occupied wholly by the Span- 

iards, and it concerns also the villainy of a 

miller. Thus it may properly be added to 

milling lore, for should not the faults, as 
well as the virtues, of that ancient and gen- 
erally honorable craft be written? 

Many of the younger people of San Mi- 
guel, it is said, do not know this story, and 
many of those who do know it do not believe 
it, young people being what they are; but the 
old ones, of whom there are more than a few, 
say it is true, and offer to prove it to any one 
who will watch with them the hills behind the 
town at midnight on the twenty-fourth day 
of December. 

For then, it is told, an astonishing sight 
may be witnessed. The present town vanishes, 
In its place appears the port and settlement 
as it was when the Spaniards had it in 1830. 
The quadrilateral stockade of redwood beams, 
pierced with embrasures for carronades, is 
compact and formidable once more. The 
ramparts are paced by watchful sentries; 
mounted cannon are behind the iron-barred 
gates and in the graceful bastions. Within 
the inclosure are the low log buildings occu- 
pied by the governor and his officers, the 
barracks of the soldiers, the arsenal and store- 
houses. In one corner stands the chapel, with 
its cupola and cross-surmounted belfry. 





T the right of the fort is a small town of 
rude huts which accommodate some 800 
Indians and Spanish convicts, the working 
men of the company. Above the town, on a 
high knoll, is a large grist mill. Describing 
an arc of perfect proportions, its midmost 
depression a mile behind the fort, a great 
mountain forms a natural rampart. At eith- 
er extreme it tapers to the jagged cliffs. On 
its three lower tables the mountain is green 
and bare; then abruptly rises a forest of 
pines and redwoods, tall and rigid. 

The mountain is visible but a moment. An 
immense white fog bank which has been 
crouching on the horizon rears suddenly and 
rushes across the ocean, whose low mutter 
rises to a roar. It sweeps like a tidal wave 
across town and cliffs. It halts abruptly 
against the face of the moun- 
tain. In the same moment the 
ocean stills. It would almost 
seem that Nature held her 
breath, awaiting some awful 
event. 

Suddenly, in the very mid- 
dle of the fog bank, appears 
the shadowy figure of a wom- 
an. She is gliding—to the 
right—rapidly and stealthily. 
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cA Cfragedy at (/hristmas 


By FARVEY &. YANTIS 


Youth is in her slender grace, her delicate 
profile, dimly outlined. Her long, raven black 
hair is unbound and distinct from the white 
fog. She walks quickly across the lower 
table of the mountain, then disappears. One 
sees, vaguely, a dark figure crouching along 
the lower fringe of the fog. That, too, dis- 
appears. 

For a moment the silence seems intensi- 
fied, but suddenly it is crossed by a low whir 
—a strange sound in the midnight. Then a 
shriek the like of which is never heard save 
when a soul is wrenched, without warning, in 
frightful torture from its body; another and 
another and another in rapid succession, each 
fainter and more horrible in suggestion than 
the last. With them has mingled the single 
frenzied cry of a man. A moment later a 
confused hubbub arises from the fort and 
town, followed by the flashes of lights and the 
report of musketry. ‘Then the fog presses 
downward on the scene. All sound but that 
of the ocean, which seems to have drawn into 
its loud, dull voice all of the angers of the 
dead, ceases as though muffled. The fog lin- 
gers a moment, then drifts back as it came, 
and San Miguel is the San Miguel of today. 


ACH Christmas, these old people say, the 
scene recurs, and the legend connected 
with it is this: 

When the Princess Helene de Gagarin 
married Carlos Ibanez del Campo, she little 
anticipated that she would spend her honey- 
moon in the wilds of the Californias. Never- 
theless, when her husband was appointed gov- 
ernor of the San Miguel branch of a large 
‘Spanish trading company, she volunteered at 
once to go with him—being in that stage of 
devotion which may be termed the emotionally 
heroic, as distinguished from the later one of 
nonresistance. As the exile would last but 
a few years, and as she was a lady of some- 
what adventurous spirit, to say nothing of 
the fact that she was deeply in love, her in- 
terpretation of wifely duty hardly wore the 
hue of martyrdom, even to herself. 

Notwithstanding, and although she had 
caused to be prepared a large case of books 
and eight trunks of ravishing raiment, she 
decided that life in a fort hidden between the 
mountains and the sea, miles away from any 
but a primitive civilization, might hang bur- 
densomely at such times as her husband’s 
duties claimed him and books ceased to amuse. 
So she determined to ask the friend of her 
23 years, the Countess Naida Monaldo, to 
accompany her. She had, also, an unselfish 


motive in so doing. Not only did she cherish 
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for the Countess Naida a real affection, but 
her friend was as deeply wretched as she her- 
self was happy. 

Two years before, Marcelo de Alvear, be- 
trothed of Naida Monaldo, had been, without 
explanation or parting word, banished from 
Spain under sentence of perpetual exile. Lat- 
er had come rumor of his escape from his 
guards, then of death, then of recapture, 
Nothing definite could be learned. When the 
Princess Helene tendered her invitation, it 
was accepted gratefully, hope suggesting that 
in the New World might be found relief from 
the torture that was relived in every vibra- 
tion of the invisible wires that hold memory 
fast to the surroundings in which the terrible 
impressions, etchers of memory, had their 
genesis. 

They arrived in the fall, and found the 
long log house, with its low ceilings and rude 
finish, admirably comfortable within. By aid 
of the great case of things brought with them, 
it quickly became an abode of luxury. Thick 
carpets covered every floor; arras hid the 
rough walls; books and pictures and hand- 
some ornaments crowded each other; every 
chair had been designed for comfort as well 
as elegance; the dining table was hidden be- 
neath finest damask, and glittered with silver 
and crystal. It was an unwritten law that 
every one should dress for dinner; and with 
the rich curtains hiding the gloomy mountain 
and the long sweep of cliffs intersected by 
gorge and gulch, it was easy for the gay, con- 
genial band of exiles to forget they were not 
eating the delicacies of their French cook and 
drinking their costly wines in the Old World. 


a the daytime the women—several of the 
officers’ wives had braved the wilderness— 
found much diversion in riding through the 
dark forests or along the barren cliffs, at- 
tended always by an armed guard. Don Cor 
rado Rios Gallardo, whose estate ad joined 
San Miguel, and who was financially interest- 
ed in the trading company, soon became an 
intimate of the household. He was the most 
powerful man in the politics of his conserva 
tive country. For Naida he felt a sincere 
friendship at once. Being a man of keen sym 
pathy, he divined her trouble before he heard 
her story, and desired to help her. 

The Countess Naida, despite the gover 
nor’s prohibition, became addicted to roving 
over the cliffs by herself, finding kinship in the 
sterile crags and futile restlessness of the 
ocean. She felt that only death could releas¢ 
her from herself, although change of scen¢ 
had lightened the burden. 

On one of her solitary & 
peditions, late in December, 
Naida passed the town hur- 
riedly. Several times, when in 
its vicinity before, the magnet- 
ism of an intense gaze ha 
given her a thrill of alarm, a 
once or twice she had met face 
to face the miller’s son;—* 
forbidding youth with the 
skull of the Tartar and the 
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coarse black hair and furtive 
eyes of the Indian,—whose 
admiration of her beauty 
had been annoyingly appar- 
ent. She was not conscious 
of the’ observation today, 
however, and skirted the 
cliffs rapidly, drawing her 
gray mantle about her as the 
wind howled by. She did not 
lift the hood, since the mas- 
sive coils of black hair were 
sufficiently warming for her 
head. 


AIDA had suffered so 

bitterly and so various- 
ly that the points had been 
broken off her nerves, she 
told herself, and, except- 
ing when her trouble had 
mounted suddenly like a wave 
within her, her mind was 
tranquil. Grief with her 
had expressed itself in all its 
forms. She had known what 
it was to be crushed into 
semi-insensibility; she had 
thrilled as the tears rushed 
and the sobs shook her until 
every nerve ached and her 
very fingers cramped; and 
she had gone wild at other 
times, burying her head so 
that her screams might not 
be heard: the last, as imagi- 
nation pictured her lover’s 
certain physical . suffering. 
But of all agonies, none 
could approximate that in- 
duced by death. When that 
rumor reached her, she real- 
ized that hope had given her 
some measure of support, 
and how insignificant all 
other trouble is beside that 
awful blank, that mystery, 
the single revelation of which 
is the houseless soul’s un- 
returning flight from the 
only world we are sure of. 
When the contradicting ru- 
mor came, she clutched at 
hope and clung to it. 

“It is the only reason I 
do not kill myself,” she 
thought, as she stood on the 
jutting brow of the cliff and 
looked down on the huge 
masses of stones, which, with 
the gaunt outlying rocks, 
had once hung on the face of 
the crags. The great break- 
ers boiled over them with the 
ponderosity peculiar to the 
waters of the Pacific. The 
least of those breakers would 
carry her far out into the hospitable ocean. 
“It is so easy to die and be at peace; the 
only thing that makes life supportable is the 
knowledge of Death’s quick obedience. To 
think of old age with its 10,000 petty events 
rs trials! I shall have gone over the cliff 
ong before that time comes. I would go to- 
“ay, but I cannot leave the world while he 
18 in it.” 

She drew’ a case from her pocket, and 
opened it. It showed the portrait of a young 
man with the dark eyes and full mouth of the 
southern European, a face revealing intel- 











Toes 


HERE was a frog lived in a well, 
Kitty alone, Kitty alone; 
There was a frog lived in a well, 
Kitty alone and I! 


There was a frog lived in a well, 
And a farce mouse in a mill; 

Cock me cary, Kitty alone, 
Kitty alone and I. 


This frog he would a-wooing ride, 
Kitty alone, Kitty alone; 

This frog he would a-wooing ride, thee, 

And on a snail he got astride, 
Cock me cary, Kitty alone, 
Kitty alone and I. 
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Mouse hall, 
Mouse hall, 
Kitty alone and I. 


thee,” 


Kitty alone and I. 


lect, will, passion, and much recklessness. 
Eyes and hair were dark, the face smooth 
but for a slight mustache. 

Naida burst into wild tears, reveling in the 
solitude that gave her freedom. She pressed 
the picture against her face, and cried her 
agony aloud to the ocean. Thrilling mem- 
ories rushed through her, and she lived again 
the first ecstasy of grief. She did not fling 
herself upon the ground, or otherwise indulge 
in the acrobatics of woe, but she shook from 
head to foot. Between the heavy sobs her 
breath came in hard gasps, and tears poured, 


He rode till he came to my Lady 


Kitty alone, Kitty alone; 
He rode till he came to my Lady 


And there he did both knock and call; 
Cock me cary, Kitty alone, 
Quoth he, “Miss Mouse, I’m come to 


Kitty alone, Kitty alone; 
Quoth he, “Miss Mouse, I’m come to 


To see if thou canst fancy me;” 
Cock me cary, Kitty alone, 
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hiding the gray desolation 
of the scene. 

Suddenly, through it all, 
she became conscious that 
some one was watching her. 
Instinctively she knew that 
it was the same gaze which 
so often had alarmed her. 
Fear routed every other pas- 
sion. She realized that she 
was unprotected, a mile from 
the fort, out of the line of its 
vision. The brutal head of 
the miller’s son seemed to 
thrust itself before her face. 
Overwhelmed with terror, she 
turned swiftly and ran, strik- 
ing blindly among the low 
bushes, her glance darting 
from right to left. No one 
was to be seen for a mo- 
ment; then she turned the 
corner of a bowlder and came 
upon a man. She shrieked 
and covered her face with 
her hands, now too fright- 
ened to move. The man 
neither stirred nor spoke; 
and, despite this alarming 
circumstance, her disordered 
brain, in the course of a mo- 
ment, conceived the thought 
that no subject of Don Car- 
los would dare to harm her. 





OREOVER, her brief 

glance had informed 
her that this was not the 
miller’s son; which fact, il- 
logically, somewhat tempered 
her fear. She removed her 
hands and compelled herself 
to look sternly at the crea- 
ture who had dared to raise 
his eyes to the Countess 
Naida Monaldo. She was 
puzzled to find something fa- 
miliar about him. His griz- 
zled hair was long, but not 
unkempt. The lower part of 
his face was covered by a 
beard. He was almost flesh- 
less; but in his sunken eyes 
burned unquenchable _ fire, 
and there was a determined 
vigor in his gaunt figure. 
He might have been of any 
age. Assuredly, the outward 
seeming of youth was not 
there, but its suggestion still 
lingered tenaciously in the 
spirit which glowed through 
the worn husk. And about 
him, in spite of the rough 
garb and blackened skin, was 
an unmistakable air of breed- 
ing. 

Naida, as she looked, grew rigid. Then 
she uttered a cry of rapturous horror, stag- 
gered, and was caught in a fierce embrace. 
Her stunned senses awoke in a moment, and 
she clung to him, crying wildly, holding him 
with straining arms, filled with bitter happi- 
ness. 

In a few moments he pushed her from him 
and regarded her sadly. 

“You are as beautiful as ever,” he said; 
“but I—look at me! Old, hideous, ragged! 





I am not fit to touch you; I never meant to. 
Go! I shall never blame you.” 
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For answer she sprang to him again. 

“What difference is it how you look?” she 
cried, still sobbing. “Is it not you? Are not 
you here just the same? What matter? 
What matter? No matter what you looked 
through, you would be the same. Listen,” 
she continued rapidly, after a moment. “We 
are in a new country; there is hope for us. 
If we can reach the Russian towns of the 
North, we are safe. I will ask Don Conrado 
to help us, and he is not the man to refuse. 
Tonight I will speak to him, and tomorrow 
night while those at the fort are eating and 
drinking, and celebrating the eve 
of Christmas, we can go without 
setting up an alarm. Meet me, 
then, tomorrow night, for we had 
better not meet by day again. 
Where? At the grist mill, at mid- 
night. You will be there?” 

“Will I be there? God! Of 
course I will be there.” 

And, the brief details of their 
flight concluded, they forgot it 
and all else for the hour. 

Naida could not obtain speech 
alone with Ibanez that evening; 
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A moment or two before twelve she raised 
the window and swung herself to the ground. 
The sentry was on the rampart opposite: she 
could not make her exit by that gate. She 
walked softly around the buildings, keeping 
in their shadow, and reached the gates facing 
the forest. They were not difficult to unbar, 
and in a moment she stood without, free. She 
could not see the mountain; a heavy bank of 
white fog lay against it, resting, after its long 
flight over the ocean, before it returned, or 
swept onward to engulf the pines. 

She went with noiseless step up the path, 
then turned and walked swiftly to- 
ward the mill. She was very nerv- 
ous. Mingling with the low voice 
of the ocean she imagined she heard 
the moans with which beheaded 
convicts were said to haunt the 
night. Once she thought she heard 
a footstep behind her, and paused, 
her heart beating audibly. But 
the sound ceased with her own soft 
footfalls, and the fog was so dense 
that she could see nothing. The 
ground was soft, and she was be- 
yond the sentry’s earshot ; she ran 














but the next morning Helene com- 
manded her household and guest 
to accompany her up the hill to the orchard 
at the foot of the forest; and there, while the 
others wandered over the knolls of the shad- 
owy inclosure, Naida managed to tell her 
story. Don Conrado offered his help im- 
mediately. 

“At twelve tonight,” he said, “I will wait 
for you in the forest with horses, and will 
myself guide you to my estate in the North, 
from where you can leave on the first barque 
for Boston.” 

As soon as the party returned to the fort, 
Don Conrado excused himself and left for 
his home. The day passed with maddening 
slowness for Naida. She spent the greater 
part of it walking up and down the imme- 
diate cliffs, idly watching the men capturing 
the seals and otters, the shipbuilders across 
the gulch. As she returned at sunset to the 
inclosure, she saw the miller’s son standing 
by the gates, gazing at her with hungry ad- 
miration. He inspired her with sudden fury. 

“Never presume to look at me again,” she 
said harshly. “If you do, I shall report you 
to the governor.” 

And without waiting to see how he ac- 
cepted the mandate, she swept by him and en- 
tered the fort, the gates clashing behind her. 


Y eleven o’clock that evening, which was 
Christmas Eve, most of the inmates of 
the San Miguel fort, and most of the people 
of the town, were engaged in revelry. All 
within the fort was warmth and gayety as 
every one strove to forget how far away he 
was from his home and his people. Outside, 
not a sound was to be heard but the roar of 
the ocean, the soft pacing of the sentry on 
the ramparts, the cry of the panther in the 
forest. 

Naida, slipping from the main room of 
the governor’s house and going to her own 
room unobserved, changed her evening gown 
for a gray traveling frock, trembling with ex- 
citement. Her heavy hair came unbound, and 
her shaking hands refused to adjust the close 
coils. As it fell over her gray mantle it 
looked so lovely that she smiled in sad vanity, 
remembering happier days, and decided to let 
her lover see her so. She could braid her hair 
at the mill. 





at full speed across the field, down 
the gorge, and up the steep knoll. 
As she reached the top, she was taken in Mar- 
celo’s arms. For a few moments she was too 
breathless to speak; then she told him her 
plans. 

“Let me braid my hair,” she said finally, 
“and we will go.” 


E drew her within the mill, then lit a 
lantern and held it above her head, his 

eyes dwelling passionately on her beauty, en- 
hanced by the color of excitement and rapid 
exercise. 

“You look like the moon queen,” he said. 
“I missed your hair, apart from yourself.” 

She lifted her chin with a movement of 
coquetry most graceful in spite of long dis- 
use, and the answering fire sprang into her 
eyes. She looked very piquant and a trifle 
wanton. He pressed his lips suddenly on 
hers. A moment later something tugged at 
the long locks his hand caressed, and at the 
same time he became conscious that the si- 
lence which had fallen between them was shak- 
en by a loud whir. He glanced upward. 
Naida was standing with her back to one of 
the band wheels. It had begun to revolve; in 
the second it increased its speed; and he saw 
a dark web on its surface. With an exclama- 
tion of horror, he pulled her toward him; but 
he was too late. The wheel, spinning now 
with the velocity of midday, caught the dark 
strands in its spokes, and Naida was swept 
suddenly upward. Her feet hit the low raft- 
ers, and she was whirled round and round, 
screams of torture torn from her rather than 
uttered, her body describing a circular right 
angle to the shaft, the bones breaking as they 
struck the opposite one; then, in swift finality, 
she was sucked between belt and wheel. Mar- 
celo managed to get into the next room and 
reverse the lever. The machinery stopped as 
suddenly as it had started; but Naida was 
out of her agony. 

Her lover flung 
himself over the cliffs, 
shattering bones and 
skull on the stones at 
their base. 

They made her a 
coffin out of the cop- 
per plates used for 
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their ships, and laid her in the straggling, un- 
populous cemetery on the knoll across the 
gulch beyond the chapel. 

“When we go, we will take her,” said Don 
Carlos to his distracted wife. 

But when they went, a year or two later 
in the hurry of departure they forgot "va 
until too late. They promised to return, 
But they never came, and she sleeps there 
still, and the old people of the neighborhood 
tell her story each Christmas time, and point 
to her grave on the lonely knoll between the 
sunless forest*and the desolate ocean. 

+ + 


‘Ghe Festival of Humanity 


HRISTMAS is the festival of humanity, 
t: It stands for something common to all, 
but, even more than that, it is also some- 
thing individual. The thought strikes a chord 
in memory, of joy, or perhaps of individual 
sorrow, the Christmases of the past, child- 
hood’s memories, sweet and tender, the fulfill- 
ment of expectation and desire; Christmas, 
“not long ago,” when we learned that “ ’twas 
better to give than to receive.” But however 
individual we make Christmas, it is a joyous 
festival for all. 
At Christmas be merry and thankful 
withal, 
And feast thy poor neighbors, the great 
with the small ; 
Get Holly and Ivy to trim up the house, 
And take thee good brawn for to seethe 
and to souse. 

The period of Christmas has been a time 
of merrymaking for centuries. It was the fes- 
tival of the winter solstice, and the ancient 
Goths and Saxons named it Jul, or Yule. The 
Romans worshiped Saturn; the Scandinavians 
Odin, the father of Thor; and throughout the 
ages the nations have expressed their joy and 
thanksgiving that the winter solstice had run 
its limit at the shortest day, and the sun an- 
nounced that the winter was past by recom- 
mencing his upward course. The Roman fes- 
tival of Saturnalia was a time of universal 
license and merrymaking, and even slaves 
were then permitted a measure of freedom. 

In the north of Europe, fires were kindled 
to the honor of Odin and Thor, and even the 
ancient Persians are said to have kindled huge 
fires at this time of the year. All the nations 
of old rejoiced that the winter was passing. 
There are those who explain that the date of 
the birth of the founder of Christianity was 
a sequence of these old ideas. Christ was 
born at the darkest period of the year, and 
he shed his light on the world. 

Was Christ really born on Dec. 25? Ex 
act evidence does not exist, and if we look to 
tradition the facts are conflicting and con- 
fused. In the early days of Christianity the 
celebration was by some on Jan. 1 or 6, but by 
others at the time of the Jewish Passover, 
March 29, while yet other nations observed 
Christmas as late, or as early, as Sept. 29. 

At one time the merry customs of Christ- 
mas were in danger of being lost. In the sev- 
enteenth century, the keeping of Christmas, 
with its conventions 
reminiscent of old p* 
gan observances, Was 
repugnant to the Pur 
tans, and the eating ° 
mince pies and plum 
puddings, and other 
customs, were cor 
demned as heathenish. 
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In the long ago! 
Laddie, in the dawn of life 


This was all my home! 


Neither wished to roam 
Far beyond the bridge which still 
Arches o’er the stream 
Whose swift-rushing waters spill, 
Foaming into cream! 





By CLARENCE MANSFIELD LINDSAY 


ADDIE, sit with me a while 
| The old mill beside; 


Few now cross yon rotting stile; 


ar 3 Wand’rers seldom bide! 

« 2 | O’er the path has grown the grass,— 
we ath 

ey Buttercups now blow 

# *¢ | Where the country-folk would pass 


Here I brought my fond young wife;— 





Mill 








How we loved the cheerful sound 
Of the turning wheel! 

Round and round—and round and round, 
Grinding out the meal! 

How we loved the river’s song,— 
Flowing to the sea;— 

How life seemed to glide along 
In simplicity! 
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Laddie, lonely seems the day 
Now the wheel is still! 
She I loved has gone away ;— 

Silent is the mill! 
But I like to wander here 
By the brawling stream; 
And beside the waters clear 
Muse awhile—and dream! 
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eA (Cinnamon (So0ky ‘Romance 


Witherspoon’s pastry 
laboratory, expensively 
tailored, with her cream 
skin and elaborately 
waved hair of gold, she 
was like a bit of pastry 
herself—a scientifically 
: baked, beautifully 
crisped and browned great golden shell. Some 
folks might have questioned the quality of the 
filling—might have found it suspiciously 
sugary or a trifle thin. But not Dean With- 
‘rspoon, judging from the way he was look- 
ing at her, 

“It’s for my cotillion,” Barbara Folkstone 
he eine “T want a special pastry all 
it, ai eee unique. Will you do 

‘ Dean Witherspoon said that he would, and 
eyes said that pastry specials were a mere 


B 'Yy CYALMA (@LARK 


patch to the things he would do for Barbara 
Folkstone if she would let him. 

“That’s all right, then. You’re coming, 
of course? And now I must run. But I al- 
most forgot. Monsieur Jardins has a new 
pastry; I was in his shop this morning, and 
I’ve brought you a sample.” She handed 
Dean a little cardboard box bearing the name 
of his rival pastry maker. “He calls it Le 
Paradis,” she laughed back. “It is a wonder.” 

“Paradise,” scoffed Dean as he opened the 
box. He scooped the chocolate glazed puff 
onto his marble testing slab and considered 
it. He picked up a sharp little knife, cut 
the puff neatly and cleanly through the mid- 
dle, and studied the cross section with its 
strata of cream and rich, coffee colored paste 
and fruit. At length he took up a section 
and bit into it. Scorn and skepticism van- 
ished from Dean’s face. Le Paradis lived 
up to its name—it was a masterpiece. The 


smooth blend of chocolate and creamy paste 
was soothing. It was a bit of pastry to make 
one purringly content with life; beside Mon- 
sieur Jardins’ latest concoction, the ambrosia 
of the old Greek gods would have been insipid 
—mere mush and milk. 


EAN WITHERSPOON took a second 

bite, a coldly analytical bite. There was 
a winy taste, he discovered, and something 
of figs and nutmeg and maple. 

Monsieur Jardins’ masterpiece was a slap 
in his rival’s face. Dean, rubbing sticky 
hands on his laboratory coat, knew that he 
must take up the challenge and slap back with 
a Witherspoon masterpiece. But suddenly he 
felt utterly weary of pastry and the pastry 
fed women who patronized his shop just be- 
yond the laboratory, with their pastry fed 
poodles. Pastry odors nauseated him. He 
wanted the rain washed wind from the lake 
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and the smell of fresh earth; he wanted to go 
back home to the country. He’d like to walk 
out from the village along the old Lake Road 
and turn off at the Witherspoon Lane and see 
the old white house—perpetually needing 
paint—rambling crazily all over the hillside, 
and glimpse the blue waters of Cayuga be- 
yond. 


IVE years was a long time; there would 

be strangers there now, he reminded him- 
self. Still he needed a vacation, 
and inspiration might come to him, 
once he got away. His answer to 
Le Paradis was a thing to be 
dreamed over—not a thing to be 
deliberately concocted in a labora- 
tory. To surpass Monsieur Jar- 
dins’ creation it would have to be 
the very velvet and chiffon of pas- 
try, smooth of body and airy of 
soul. And Barbara Folkstone, too 
—she must have the best he could 
give her. 

“Briggs!” Dean called suddenly, and 
awaited the appearance of his assistant from 
the adjoining room. “You'll have to take 
care of the De Peyston dinner. I’m off to- 
day. And say, Briggs, clear away the other 
half of Paradise,” he added with a grin; “it’s 
in the way and I’ve a hell of a lot to do.” 

Now Dean Witherspoon was not a cook. 
As all New York knows, he was a pastry 
artist. He dabbled in pastry experiments as 
other men dabble in serums or high explosives 
or water colors. 

His childhood may have had something to 
do with his peculiar bent. Dean’s father— 
since deceased—had been a doc- 
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teas, and so forth: special and exclusive or- 
ders at special and exclusive prices. People 
said you could tell a Witherspoon pastry at 
sight: there was a certain delicacy and light- 
ness of touch in the Witherspoon architecture. 
It was Dean Witherspoon, parodying the line, 
“Say it with flowers,” to “Say it with pastry,” 
who first showed the world that there was a 
language of pastry. All of which is not say- 
ing that Dean himself was not a normal, very 
blue-eyed young chap with a sense of humor 
and a modest record in athletics 
somewhere behind him in the college 
days intermediate between porridge 
and pastry. 


HE sun was shining, there were 
wispy little clouds in the sky, 
and the lake in the distance was as 
blue as he had remembered it. The 
old farmhouse with its cupola and 
its leisurely, crooked armed addi- 
tions looked more than ever like the 
House that Jack Built, and more 
than ever it needed paint. The grass had 
grown up and the trees were shaggy and 
untrimmed, and Dean saw that the front 
blinds were shut and the house appeared to be 
closed. He was glad that he could poke 
around without fear of intrusion. 
From force of long habit he found himself 
taking the path over the meadow toward his 





- own special hole in the hedge at the rear of 


the house. The hole had apparently shrunk, 
but Dean wriggled through as of old, and 
straightened, whimsically, to salute the With- 
erspoon kitchen garden. He had just time 
to note that a gray cat sat in the path beside 
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an empty saucer, that the lettuce and beans 
were growing in neat rows as usual, that even 
the custard yellow hollyhocks looked proper 
and well cared for, that this, in fact, was not 
a deserted kitchen garden at all, when he 
became aware of the heavenly fragrance of 
warm cinnamon. Suddenly Dean was hungry 
as he had not been hungry since he was a 
boy, and without at all meaning to, he was 
following the cinnamon trail toward the 
kitchen. 

“Darn!” said a voice from within; “it’s 
all wrong.” Through the screen door, Dean 
glimpsed the shadowy figure of a girl bending 
over a table. 

“They’re cookies, aren’t they?” he asked 
with more than professional interest. “I un- 
derstand cookies. Let me diagnose them.” 

The girl turned, accepted him calmly 
enough, and regarded somewhat skeptically a 
man who understood cookies. “I suppose you 
might taste,” she admitted. “It’s flat entirely 
they are, and it’s not the want of sugar nor 
either of cinnamon.” From her tone, Dean 
gathered that he would do as well as another, 
but that no mere man could be expected to 
have much knowledge of cookies, beyond the 
knowledge necessary for consuming them. 

He entered the dim kitchen, and sank his 
teeth into the soft and lumpy cooky which she 
offered him, while she waited frowning. It 
might have been merely the lack of breakfast 
and the unaccustomed morning hike, and then 
again it might have been the excellence of the 
cooky itself, but for the life of him, Dean 
could have found nothing wrong with that 
first bite. He assumed a judicial air, how- 
ever, and tried a second. “What about more 

salt?” he was inspired to ask. 





tor of the old school who special- 
ized in digestions and dyspepsia. 
His mother,—also since de- 
ceased,—although she had had ee 
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— “More salt, is it? Well, ye 
é ae may be right. I’ll just add a 
cS as eS pinch.” And the girl turned 
Wwe F ~ her back upon him and busied 





no specialized knowledge on the 
subject, had agreed with her hus- 
band that sweets were bad for 
little boys; moreover, she had / »\ 
objected to having children “un- | 
der foot” in the kitchen, which cy 
is, of all rooms in a farmhouse, : 
the most alluring. Dean’s boy- 
hood had been innocent of cooky 
jars and jam pots. Eventually, 
he had rebelled and had flung 
himself from the porridge and g 
potatoes of his childhood to the ¢ 
most highly elaborated sweets of a } 
a modern civilization. d/ 
He had turned his back upon . 
yellowed maps and charts of the re 
digestive system and had let his PY 
imagination go. A_ beautiful yi 
woman inspired him to the crea- Lan 
tion of Ladylips, those powdery \ y 
little cakes with the crimson V 
gashes of currant jelly. A line 
from Browning’s poem, “The yel- 
low half moon large and low,” * 
flashed before him a pastry poem 
—Halfmoons dripping honey liq- 
uid. He made Snowballs, all / 
frozen velvet within and shredded _|/, } 
coconut without, and pistachio ¢ 
dusted Mossballs and dozens of 
delectable and expensive concoc- | 
tions. In between inspirations he + 


‘Benedicite 


By Harvey E. YAntis 


MUG of milk and a bit of bread, 
And the sweet of a pear tree close by, 
A picket fence and a wide, white gate, 
And a slim young moon in a solemn sky. 


Tap of rain on the window pane, 
Bend of trees and the swish of grass 
When storm gods strive and clouds draw close 
Like a pack of sheep in a narrow pass. 


Orchard white, when young spring nights 
Press tender lips to phantom lace. 
Beat of the sea in an angry wind, 
And the sting of spray on my upturned face. 


Stillness of snow and cold, white stars, 
Glow of log when the nights are long. 
Shadow sweep on the smooth of your cheek, 
And a glimpse of soul through the veil of song 


A mug of milk and a bit of bread, 

Click o’ the gate that evening brings; 
A clean white quilt on a poster bed— 

Oh, God, my thanks for simple things. 


¢ herself over the stove. 
A LOWLY, with deep enjoy- 
I ment, Dean finished the cin- 
? namon cooky that lacked salt. 
Same old bare, scrubbed kitch- 


en, he noted: same old range 
and cracked plaster on the 
walls, and shiny pans—even 
the dipper hung in the same 
place. The girl was plump and 
dusky haired and red cheeked, 
he discovered, as his eyes grew 
accustomed to the shadows—a 
little Irish beauty. 

Crunching his last mouth- 
ful, Dean sighed with the utter 
content of the male who has 
been fed: “They’re mighty 
good—the real thing.” 

She turned a_heat-flushed 
face toward him, and the gray 
of her eyes, smudged about with 
dusky lashes, deepened. For 
the first time she looked at Dean 
with interest, searched his face. 
“There, I do believe you’re hun- 
gry. Would ye care to taste 
another?” There was mischie- 
vous raillery in the dancing 
eyes. “There’s a few dozen 
there on the table and more ™ 
the cooky jar, and you'll just 











dashed off potboilers—Quaker 
Kisses for Mrs. Fulton-Hill’s 
Quaker Ball, almond Myras for 
Myra Oakdale’s little Wednesday 
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to him,” she showed that she possessed a femi- 
nine intuition that was uncanny. She told 
him that he had not breakfasted, and rightly 
accused him of stopping at the village hotel, 
and scolded him, about the hotel’s unspeak- 
able food. Then she brought out milk and 
brown bread and butter, and she fried ham 
and eggs for him, and listened not at all to 
his protests. 

“You'll stay for dinner,” she told him, 
when a sizable mouthful of ham made it im- 
possible for him to decline. “It'll be a grand 
dinner. I’m plannin’ it this minute. My 
name is Sheila~-Anne—Sheila-Anne Flannery.” 
She waited. 

Dean swallowed audibly. 
Witherspoon,” he managed. 


“I’m Dean 


ATER, when Dean explained that he had 

only ventured close because he’d thought 

the house was shut up, Sheila-Anne nodded. 

“Grandam likes the front rooms closed. And 

it’s a shame the way the front yard looks, 
but it keeps me busy cookin’.” 

“You’ve a large family to cook for?” 

“Well, no, there’s just grandam,” she ad- 
mitted, “and she won’t eat much. But I have 
to cook a lot to get her to eat anything at 
all, at all. She likes a wide selection.” 

“T see. If you keep on shooting long 
enough you’re bound to hit the bull’s eye oc- 
casionally. Your grandmother’s fond of cin- 
namon cookies, I take it?” he added with a 
twinkle. ) 

Sheila-Anne looked guilty. But a shrill 
voice drifting in through the window at that 
moment saved her from replying. “Heigh!” 
yelled the voice. “Cum-on! I smell cinna- 
mon. Sheila-Anne’s bakin’ !” 

“It’s Johnny Breed,” she exclaimed, jump- 
ing up. “They'll taste fine to him. 
never miss the salt, the dear!” 

Hands in his pockets, Dean stood at the 
door and watched Sheila-Anne distribute 
cookies to half a dozen barefooted urchins. 
“So that’s it! You feed the neighborhood,” 
he accused when she came beaming back. “TI’ll 
bet those kids sniff the air when they pass 
here as inevitably as they whistle when they 
pass the cemetery.” 

“Aren’t they the loves?” chuckled Sheila- 
Anne. “They’re always hungry.” 

Grandam preferred her meals on a tray, 
and Dean glimpsed her only once when Sheila- 
Anne allowed him to carry the tray to the 
doorway of the darkened room. To Dean she 
looked like a bit of yellowed old ivory in a 
museum—too fragile and far removed from 
earthly things to be handled. 

“She’s always that good, now,” Sheila- 
Anne told him. “She used to be forever 
mussin’ about in the kitchen.” From her tone, 
Dean judged that “mussin’ about in the 
kitchen” was one of the things Sheila~Anne 
deprecated in others. 

Dean found her at once amusing and dis- 
concerting. But he told himself that she was 
a mere child, and he adopted a fatherly atti- 
tude toward her. 

Sheila-Anne was skeptical when he ex- 
Plained about his business. Finding that she 
was annoyed when he attempted to help about 
the kitchen, he accepted his réle of the man- 
to-be-cooked-for, and turned his attention to 
the front yard. Once, when she was fussing 
over a fresh batch of cookies, Dean lingered 
in the kitchen to watch her. “You know, they 
need Sheila-Annes in New York,” he said 
whimsically. “And next to Sheila-Annes they 
need old-fashioned cinnamon cookies.” He 


He'll 
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grew suddenly thoughtful. 
me the recipe?” 

“It’s my great-grandmother’s rule; we 
Flannerys only give the Flannery rules to 
kin,” she told him with dignity. “And to them 
we’re fondest of,” she added half shyly, with 
a swift heightening of color which Dean 
missed. 


“Would you give 


UT when Dean went back to New York on 

Sunday night, it is significant that he 
carried with him, along with a sheaf of memo- 
ries and an invitation to visit Sheila-Anne 
again, the Flannery recipe for cinnamon 
cookies. And it is also significant that the 
pastry masterpieces for which he had been 
seeking inspiration had completely slipped his 
mind. 

If Barbara Folkstone found her special 
Witherspoon pastry a trifle ordinary; she was 
very sweet about it. The truth of the matter 
was that Dean was completely absorbed in a 
new idea. It had occurred to him that the 
one answer to Monsieur Jardins’ frilly con- 
fection was something simple and severely 
plain. But simplicity is not to be confused 
with homeliness, and therein Dean made his 
mistake, for the cinnamon cookies which he 
introduced to his sophisticated customers— 
great lumpy, fat, brown things—were homely. 
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It looked as though even the Witherspoon 
name could not put cinnamon cookies across. 
As Mrs. De Peyston said, “They smack of 
the bakeshop, my dear!” Had Dean been 
willing to dress them in a coating of spun 
sugar and call them Star Dust, they would 
have passed. But he turned stubborn, and 
refused to compromise. 

Monsieur Jardins’ laughing reference to 
them on a day when he happened upon Dean 
clinched the matter: “And what is this? Pies 
of mud? Oh, you Americans!” Dean smiled 
pleasantly with Monsieur Jardins, but he 
swore that just so sure as his name was With- 
erspoon would he force cinnamon cookies down 
the throats of these scoffers. 

Dean Witherspoon, artist in pastries, 
heretofore content to leave the selling end to 
others, took over the cinnamon cooky cam- 
paign himself. He came out into the shop and 
arranged a cooky display, and he chatted con- 
fidentially with the ladies who entered, and 
pressed tantalizing cooky samples upon them 
and their Pomeranians. Flattered by the 
young Mr. Witherspoon with his boyish smile, 
the ladies bought. But the Witherspoon shop 
was an exclusive place, and was never over- 
crowded. It was slow work at best. 


N his third morning behind the counter, 

Dean was shifting his weight a bit wearily 
from his right to his left foot, and was won- 
dering how there could possibly be so many 
cookies left in the trays, considering the num- 
ber he’d already sold, when the door opened 
and a girl entered. She was a little, rosy- 
cheeked, dusky-haired colleen in a blue print 
dress. 

“Why—Sheila-Anne!” exclaimed Dean. 

“Mornin’.” Her laughter rippled at his 
amazement. “It’s the devil’s own time I’ve 
had findin’ you,” announced Sheila-Anne, un- 
conscious of the stares of customers and the 
lifted eyebrows of supercilious clerks. “I’d be 
walkin’ yet if I hadn’t met a love of a police- 
man. And I’m that hungry, Dean.” 

Dean recovered enough presence of mind 

to take her to the remotest table, and to order 
coffee and rolls and pastry for her. 
_ “We've a room,” she enlightened him when 
she had satisfied her hunger and was dawdling 
over a Witherspoon Halfmoon. “And the 
kitchen’s a gas jet behind a screen. I don’t 
like the place, and neither does Minnie—you 
remember our cat, Minnie? I had to leave 
her behind this mornin’, the poor dear. 
We’re partial to kitchens, both of us, and 
I just remembered you had one and I told 
myself you might take us in. I’m after work, 
and if it’s a cook you might need . . .” 

“But your grandmother?” protested Dean, 
shocked. 

_ “She died,” said Sheila-Anne sorrowfully. 
“And not a thing could she eat but tea and 
toast. There wasn’t even any use for me to 
crisp the toast up nice, at the last, for she 
had to soak it. Poor grandam!” 

“But you couldn’t work with the chef, 
Sheila-Anne,” frowned Dean after proper ex- 
pressions of sympathy. “And you wouldn’t 
like our kitchens if you could. You might 
do something with the cooky proposition, 
though. You’re the original cinnamon cooky 
girl.” 

“Cinnamon cookies, is it?” 
brightened. 

Somewhat doubtfully, Dean showed her 
over the shop and explained his difficulty. 
And then, pausing before the showcase, eyes 
narrowed, head tilted reflectively, Sheila- 
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Anne’s childishness vanished, and she showed 
wisdom beyond her years. “It’s all wrong,” 
she declared. “Cookies don’t belong here, in 
this place,”—with a small gesture for the 
bizarre, black and white shop,—“with all these 
fancy cakes. They should be alone—in a 
sort o’ kitchen—with stoves where folks can 
smell ’em bakin’—and a cinnamon smell that 
spills out through the windows and catches 
folks up short and fairly pulls ’em in, whether 
they will or no... .” 

“And geraniums in the windows—and bare 
kitchen tables with brown crockery,” Dean 
caught her up, his own eyes narrowed to the 
vision. “By jove, Sheila-Anne, 
you’re right. ‘Fresh from the 
oven! Cookies like your mother 
used to bake!’ I can see the ads 
now.” 

“T’ll be the cook, and it’ll be 
a place for Minnie,” Sheila~-Anne 
settled it with a sigh of deep con- 
tent. 

Dean gave her his hand and 
his most contagious grin. “We'll 
do it, Miss Sheila-Anne Flan- 
And I’ve a hunch that 


nery. 
we'll call it the Flannery 
Kitchen.” 


The Flannery Kitchen was all 
that the combined visions of 
Sheila-Anne and Dean Wither- 
spoon had conjured up. And 
not the least of its attractions 
was Sheila-Anne herself in cinna- 
mon brown gingham dress, white 
apron and white cap, sleeves 
rolled up to her elbow to reveal 
a childishly rounded, white arm, 
excavating from the oven great pans of warm- 
ly fragrant, cinnamon dusted cookies. 


ROM the first, there was no lack of cus- 
tomers. Dean, when he turned his mind to 
it, was a versatile young man. His advertise- 
ments were mouth watering affairs. And, lo- 
cated as they were on one of the busiest cor- 
ners of upper Broadway, the lure of warm 
cinnamon was advertisement enough. Morn- 
ing and evening, officeward and homeward 
bound, men of business stopped to sniff the 
fragrant odor that carried them back to Sat- 
urday morning bakings in their mothers’ 
kitchens ; inevitably they smiled—and entered. 
There was no doubt about the success of 
the venture, but Dean was not satisfied. He 
had not figured on becoming a family insti- 
tution. He had set out to show Monsieur 
Jardins and those others a new stunt, and he 
had failed. His old customers had almost 
completely dropped away. “Why?” he de- 
manded rather fiercely of Sheila-Anne. “Why 
don’t they come here?” Unconsciously he 
had slipped into the habit of talking things 
over with her and taking her advice. “Mrs. 
Fulton-Hill’s given her Charity Ball order to 
Jardins. Briggs told me only this morning.” 
“So it’s them that’s botherin’ you!” 
Sheila-Anne stood with arms akimbo and 
studied him with unaccustomed gravity. “I’m 
thinkin’ you’re hard to suit. If it’s Flannery 
cookies you’re sellin’, you’d best stick to plain 
folks. Well—” She sighed. “Sure, you'll 
have to change the name. They’ll never be 
hauntin’ the Flannery Kitchen. Call it Ye 
Cinnamon Cooky Shop, spellin’ Shoppe with 
two p’s and ane. That’s the first step.” 
For a week, Sheila-Anne and Dean held 
frequent consultations and planned and per- 
fected plans. And at the end of that time, 
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Dean Witherspoon sent to Mrs. Fulton-Hill 
and others of her set the following announce- 
ment, beautifully engraved in brown upon 
cream note paper, bearing the crest of a cin- 
namon bear climbing a tree—why he should 
have been climbing a tree Dean couldn’t have 
said, except that it looked well—and carrying 
an elusive odor of rose petals and cinnamon 
spice: 

Dean Witherspoon presents Sheila-Anne 

and 
Ye Old-Time Cinnamon Cookie Shoppe 


We specialize in cinnamon, that most 
fragrant and aromatic of 
spices. In days of old, men 
sailed the seas to the far East 
for thin strips of the pungent 
cinnamon bark. You have 
only to venture forth to our 
enchanting old-time shop at 
Broadway and —th Street to 
secure all things cinnamon. 
We offer for your de- 
light delectable cinnamon buns 
made from an _ old-English, 
Good-Friday recipe, dainty 
potpourris filled with the pet- 
als of cinnamon roses and cin- 
namon pinks, jellies “soother 
than the creamy curd,” and 
“tinct with cinnamon,” cinna- 
mon candles sending forth 
odors of the myrrh and in- 
cense of the Wise Men of old, 
and adorable cinnamon bears 


for the kiddies, imported 
straight from Alice’s Wonder- 
land. 


We serve afternoon “coffees.” You 
will enjoy our perfectly blended, rare 
Turkish coffee and our delicious cinna- 
mon toast served in a quaint old kitchen 
modeled after the famous Ox Hoof Tav- 
ern. 

Our special specialty is cinnamon 
cookies, made after her great-great- 
grandmother’s recipe by Sheila-Anne her- 
self. 


Dean’s comment upon his work had been 
enlightening. ‘“They’ll come out of curiosity, 
with a woman in the case, if you’ve no objec- 
tion to being featured, Sheila-Anne.” 

“But ‘the famous Ox Hoof Tavern,’ 
Dean?” she puzzled. “I didn’t know we were 
modeled after anything at all, at all.” 

“Neither did I,” grinned Dean. “T’ll tell 
you a secret, Sheila-Anne. That’s the fiction 
touch. Maybe there never was an Ox Hoof 
Tavern. But they’ll never dare show their 
own ignorance by asking.” 


T was a very few days later that Dean, 
from having escorted Mrs. Fulton-Hill and 
a party of her friends to the door of Ye Old- 
Time Cinnamon Cookie Shoppe, sought out 
Sheila-Anne at a table by the window, where 
she was momentarily resting. ‘“Sheila-Anne,” 
he announced solemnly, “they fall for it. 
They call it ‘too quaint.’?” He dropped into 
the chair across from her. “And you’ll never 
guess. Mrs. Fulton-Hill is turning her char- 
ity affair into a Cinnamon Ball—a sort of 
Alice-in-Wonderland medley done ‘in cinna- 
mon. She’s canceling her order with Mon- 
sieur Jardins, and is ordering cinnamon 
cookies—millions of °em. What do you think 
of that?” 
“I’m glad,” was all Sheila-Anne replied. 
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She pushed back her little Dutch cap and 
turned her face to the window to let the breeze 
fingering the pink geraniums cool the damp 
hair about her forehead. When she wasn’ 
busy being efficient, she seemed very small and 
very helpless and very sweet, did Sheila-Anne. 
And suddenly Dean realized that he cared not 
a hang about Mrs. Fulton-Hill and her (jp. 
namon Ball—that Sheila-Anne was utterly 
adorable. r 

“You dear,” he whispered, leaning sharply 
forward and going white. “I—I’m crazy over 
you. Sheila~-Anne, honey—will you marry 
me?” ; 

She pulled her two hands away from him, 
propped her chin in them, and searched his 
face with a long, steady look in spite of the 
rose that dyed her throat to the edge of the 
starched white collar. Then her mouth turned 
stubborn. “No,” she said, “I won’t. And 
that’s an end of that. And what’s more, 
you’re wastin’ my time and me with a million 
cinnamon cookies to bake for Mrs. Fulton- 
Hill’s old Cinnamon Ball!” The hardness of 
Sheila-Anne’s Irish voice was somehow the 
hardness of frozen tears. 

On the following day, Barbara Folkstone, 
wearing a maroon colored gown of soft silk 
and a cream white little toque that displayed 
her golden hair, entered the Kitchen, stared 
at Sheila-Anne with lips that curled imper- 
ceptibly, and summoned Dean to her with her 
easy smile. Seated together at the table most 
remote from the kitchen ranges, they talked 
for a long time. Then— 

“Who is she?” demanded Sheila-Anne in 
a still little voice. 


HIS was a new Sheila-Anne. Dean looked 

at her with that expression of absolute 
blankness of which only an intelligent man is 
capable. 

“What does she want?” 

Swift comprehension of all that her anger 
signified flashed across Dean’s face, made him 
catch his breath. He stood there without 
moving—he was taking no chances. “Listen,” 
he commanded, and his eyes held her firmly 
even while his mouth contradicted his stern- 
ness. ‘That’s Miss Folkstone. She was only 
asking me to make her a special pastry. I 
am going to do it, but it’s going to be my last 
—my swan song. I’m planning to stop dab- 
bling in pastries and to settle down to cin- 
namon cookies. I’m going to open up a string 
of Flannery Kitchens all over the country, 
and turn into a business man.” 

“Oh,” she replied inadequately. 


“And you’re going to settle down with 
me, Sheila-Anne, in a kitchen of your own, 
and make cinnamon cookies for me—and 
Minnie.” 

He paused to allow it to sink in. 

“Sure, then you can’t care so much about 


them and their stylish ways,” she argued, 
studying the floor. “But I’m warnin’ you, I 
can’t stand a man underfoot in the kitchen, 
Sheila-Anne cautioned him with the old 
twinkle. 

And at that moment Barbara J'olkstone, 
delicately sipping her perfect coffec. saw the 
artistic Dean Witherspoon plant a kiss upo" 
his cook’s mouth—and receive, in full pay 
ment thereof, had Miss Folkstone known i, 
a sticky, cinnamon kiss, for Sheila- Anne ¥® 
an inveterate taster of the things she cooked. 
Which leads one to the idle reflection that ve 
Witherspoon slogan, “Just say it with ee 
try,” was particularly appropriate «5 4PP" 
to the Witherspoon courtship. 
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CHRISTMAS 


HE spirit of the season has taken 
T baie of the Canadian trade almost 

completely, and orders for flour are a 
secondary consideration. Business is at- 
tended to if it insists, but that is not 
the thine men are considering. Every- 
where the responsibility of seeing that 
the poor and unfortunate are adequately 
provided for seems to have first claim, 
and behind this public duty is a vast net- 
work of planning and providing Christ- 
mas presents and Christmas cheer for 
friends «nd relatives. It is really a joy 
to see how vee millers and the 
flour trade at large share in the work 
of providing for the needy in the Christ- 


mas seacon. Not only do they give very 
considerable quantities of flour and 
money ‘o benevolent institutions, but, 


what is even better, many of them spend 
endless hours of personal time in the 
work of these institutions. 

The spirit of Christmas is more active 
than ever in Canada this year, and no- 
where is it finer than among the milling 
trade. The usual forms of Christmas 
greeting are more than just a polite ex- 
clamation with this fraternity. They dis- 
close a state of mind and an attitude 
toward the world which finds its finest 
expression in the time-honored phrase, 
“A Merry Christmas.” 

io 2 2) 


TORONTO 


The near approach of Christmas is 
lessening interest in flour. Mills are not 
worrying much, since most of them are 
sold well into January and later. In 
line with Winnipeg wheat, spring wheat 
flour declined 10¢ on Dec. 18. There 
were no later changes. Quotations, Dec. 
17, with comparisons: 


Dec. 17 Dec. 10 
MP EMtONtE . .0.0 0c canes « $8.00 $8.10 
IEE | 5's 4.01099 9 Cth 7.75 7.85 
Second patent ............ 7.40 7.50 
Export patent ........... 7.20 7.30 
Mee ClOAr .. sca waicvwses 6.30 6.40 
Graham flour ........6.0. 6.70 6.80 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.70 6.80 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.0.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters.—This flour is in lim- 
ited supply and still more limited de- 
mand. Most mills that usually grind 
winters are now working on springs. At 
present prices for winter wheat they find 
it hard to sell the flour, and it is more 
profitable to grind western wheat. Prices 
for good quality 90 per cent patents 
have eased a little in sympathy with the 
reduction in western fiour. Quotations, 
Dec. 17: soft winter wheat 90 per cent 
patents $5.40 bbl, bulk, seaboard, for 
export; $5.50 in secondhand ba s, f.o.b., 
cars, Toronto, or $5.65 Montreal. 

Exporting.—Millers and brokers all re- 
port a reduced demand for export flour. 
Business could be had at a price, but it 
would be unprofitable. Mills are well 
Sold ahead in most cases. On Dec. 17 
Tegular brands of spring wheat export 
patents were offering to the United 
Kingdom at around 87s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
jute, cif, London, Liverpool or Glas- 
mg Canny rebrusty seaboard load- 

» Cable S were gener 
More under this basis. Speake 
tario winters are only occasional] 
reg at present prices for cuport. 
280 Ihe pe asking 86s 83d@86s 6d per 

) c.f, 
teen fess —7! for January sea- 
NOTES 
Pg McBride, Buffalo, representative 
ie, Pring & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
~ ag visited Toronto last week. 
rt W. Strong, president of the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. Ltd. mill ma. 
» Minneapolis, was in Toronto last 
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Exports for November 


Toronto, Ont.—As expected, exports of flour from Canada in November 
made a substantial gain over those of the previous month, though they came 


somewhat below those of the same month of last year. 


Customs clearances 


to all countries were 1,149,474 bbls, against 898,798 in October and 1,261,609 
in November, 1926. The total for the four months of the new crop year end- 
ing with November was 3,239,304 bbls, as against 3,296,012 in the same period 


of last year. 


As usual, the United Kingdom proved itself the best customer, though 
there was a falling off in shipments for the month and the crop year, whereas 


other countries increased their purchases. 


These figures bear out a common 


impression in the trade that United Kingdom buyers stayed out of the market 
this year at the time when Europe was buying heavily. At any rate, it is 
clear that the British importer is finding the fight for business keener than ever. 
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The Pool and the Millers 


Wrynirec, Man.—Considerable prominence recently was given by the 
Canadian press to a statement, purporting to have emanated from D. L. 
Smith, former general sales manager for the Canadian wheat pool and who 
has now taken over the management of the organization’s new office in Lon- 
don, Eng., to the effect that direct selling to millers was not contemplated. 

This statement was never made by Mr. Smith, it is stated officially by 


the head office of the pool. 


The pool sells wheat directly to as many millers 


as possible, and it is entirely left to millers themselves as to whether they 
purchase wheat directly from the pool, or indirectly through brokers and 


importers, it is stated. 


CWC JIG I OW ION OZ 


week on a visit to his company’s branch 
here. 

Stocks of wheat in store at the Head 
of the Lakes when navigation finally 
closed were unusually small, about 14,- 
000,000 bus. 


Present prospects do not indicate any 
heavy movement of Canadian wheat from 
Atlantic seaboard during the early weeks 
of 1928. Shipping companies report 
light bookings. 

Navigation closed on the upper lakes 
amid violent storms and unusually cold 
weather. A considerable number of ves- 
sels making their last trip of the season 
have been caught in ice in St. Mary’s 
River, and probably will have to winter 


there. One of these has a quantity of 
flour on board. 
Ooo? 
WINNIPEG 


The active demand for flour which has 
existed for some time in the prairie 
provinces, last week showed a decided 
slackening. Export business shows no 
signs of improvement, and is practically 
at a standstill. Prices remain unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Dec. 17, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first clears 
at $7.05; cotton, 15c more; Alberta 
points 10@30c more, and Pacific Coast 
points 50c more. Bakers patents are 
quoted at $7.20, car lots. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

Stocks of Canadian wheat afloat for 
winter storage are estimated at 28,000,- 
000 bus. 

W. A. Black, who recently was ap- 
pointed president of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., was in Winnipeg last 
week, 

H, Norman Davis, manager for the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd., at Medicine 
Hat, Alta., has been spending a few 
days in Winnipeg. 

W. A. McLeod, director of publicity 
for the Canadian wheat pool, who has 
been indisposed, has sufficiently recovered 
to return to his duties. 

The Canadian division of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Study of Plant Dis- 
cases will hold its ninth annual confer- 


ence in the dominion rust research lab- 
oratory at the Manitoba Agricultural 
College this week. 

A. A. Swanson, Williston, N. D., was 
in Winnipeg last week, on business in 
connection with a shipment of registered 
third generation Marquis wheat from the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion. It is planned to distribute this 
wheat to North Dakota farmers who 
have clean tracts of land. 


G. Rock. 
Ox ww? 


MONTREAL 


Due to deliveries of contracts made 
last month, there is still a fair amount 
of activity in the domestic spring wheat 
flour market. Very little business is 
done at present levels, owing to the per- 
sistent weakness in wheat. Quotations 
are 20c bbl above the price prevailing 
when most contracts were entered into 
last month. 

There are few inquiries from foreign 
markets. 

Quotations, Dec. 16: first patent $8 bbl, 
patent $7.75, second patent $7.40, export 
patent $7.20, jutes, net cash, on track, 
Montreal rate points. The usual small 
business is beitig transacted in winter 
wheat flour. Reports indicate that prices 
are firm and stocks sufficient. On Dec. 
16 it was quoted at $5.90@6, in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-track; small lots, 50 
@60c more. 

NOTES 


George A. Macdonald, manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
was in Montreal on Dec. 14-15. 

William A. Black, president of .the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is on a 
10-day trip to the Canadian West. 

W. D. Moore, export manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been 
elected to membership in the Montreal 
Board of Trade. 

William A. Black, president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been 
appointed to the board of directors of 
the Consolidated Smelting & Mining Co., 
Ltd., replacing the late Charles R. Hos- 
mer. 
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There are 99 greyhound racing com- 
panies, capitalized at more than $6,000,- 
000, registered in England. Fast grey- 
hounds are worth from $1,500 to $5,000. 








Canada—Exports Via United States 

Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United Staes, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from Aug. 
1 to Sept. 30, 1927, as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: 

















Flour, 
To— Wheat, bus bbls 
AGO cccccccccsccsccssss sevece 61 
APMOMGIBA cocccccccccecse v0veee 30 
AMMEFIR 2c ccccccescccccce 627 
Belgium eee 
Bolivia ..ccccccccccccces 455 
BOS 2c cccccccccces 1,004 
CHEMO wcccecs 78 
Colombia ... . 62 
CUBR ccccccccccccces os 2,273 
Czechoslovakia ......+6+.  seeese 1,796 
DOMMOPE .nccccccccccces 89,840 7,956 
Dominican Rep. ......... 1,500 1,178 
MAF RE co ccccccccccescccee 15,704 
WBEMOMIA .cccccccccccncs 53 
WEMIARE o.cccccccvesccese 10,612 
FRANCE ..cccccsccccccese eee 
French Guiana .......... 2,869 
French West Indies ..... 273 
GOPURARF cccccccccnsesse 15,890 
GPOSOO ceccsecccccccaces 49,663 
Guatemala .ocscccccccee cesses 82 
TEMES cccvccccccencecesoe ¢eeece 4,080 
WORE co ccccvcccccveccses 48,357 4,029 
Jugoslavia and Albania...  ...... 685 
TADOTIR ccccccvvcccoccese seecce 185 
WEMMEOO ceccccccenccceess sesace 590 
MOTOCCO ..cscccece eee 6,000 93 
Mozambique .... ° 7, eee 
Netherlands .... 1,233,744 eee 
Dutch Guiana .... coe 8 3— eB oe oe 520 
Dutch West Indies ...... «sso. 1,185 
g , ey Sits tea ea 48,650 20,664 
PAMAMA .cccccccccccceee sesces 1,024 
Poland and Danzig .....  .«.se- 1,870 
WOBCMMRL ccscsccesecenes eseoses 161 
Azores and Madeira Islds._...... 3,557 
BOVIOt BUGMR cccccccsces veseose 1,254 
OO ee 133 
RE ey Se 120 
Canary Islands ... se. °Stebee 27 
CPE we cveceseeceeecss. Seen ss 4,401 
CUED -clesctceccevesscsenss sesso 960 
DON vos.eockevedeeeee'e 5,512 eee 
VOROBROIR wcciccccccsces  seseee 15,186 
United Kingdom ........ 3,731,868 75,648 
Inigh Pree State ...cccce  cevves 8,936 
British South Africa..... 1,000 158 
British West Africa .,.. ...... 802 
Mretion GOIARe 22.200 tes, © sacees 6,153 
OED vc.cccnepecsciuse > Beeoes 809 
SN Sv eecvavevasense  pbe6a's 9,609 
WEE Sst catedseeree  cvreue 5,653 
Other Brit. West Indies. ...... 7,577 
URGE Sie beescewss covers 452 
BRGTER cc cisciwccescccccscs ceesec 2,316 
N@WEOUNGIANE .cdeccsess cescce 17 
ND eee ccWWeeer secs 8 ‘seeave 2,886 
CGRMOGR oc ccccccecqsccces 45,000 eee 
OED ccc cccetsaconese 7,679,668 292,866 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1 to Sept. 
30, 1927: 





Flour, 

From— Wheat, bus bbls 

|, my. SORES TTT ET 5,686,675 253,447 

Philadelphia ............ 666,813 4,999 
a Eee a 1,198,125 

EE Se ee ee ee 128,055 34,420 

SE 46 ca ¥dentiacaee 7,679,668 292,866 


Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Oct. 31, 1927 and 1926, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 

1927 1926 
PERE EE 62,395,495 90,416,552 
_.. Perrier 1,389,375 2,978,069 
) ” ) MPPEVEPELEL TCT 8,041,130 14,998,012 
WRONG vc cc cossevese 355,881 621,422 
SN, eee rcoscvneeOugue 4,964,953 3,064,385 
Gs y'. vie ven.s caneeees 4,603 9,588 

SHIPMENTS 

By lake— 1927 1926 
Wheat .....csecseveee 65,218,487 74,206,879 
SE ie. o's's 5 he OND Cuekan 970,268 3,370,753 
ME nS cacdsawteinaie 7,787,966 12,940,046 
DOL .é0.0:0 00-0660 ¥ 1,234,437 2,031,483 
BD catnn bbe be aes ebavoe 4,411,518 1,662,826 

By rail— 

PPP re 604,051 658,034 
RE ae re 338,988 226,086 
1,873 10,848 
12,217 3,184 
33,000  ceeccce 
4,603 8,329 


Imports of flour into Finland during 
August totaled 24,427 sacks of 280 Ibs 
each, according to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Of these, 21,- 


841 sacks are credited to the United 
States and 1,252 to Canada. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF LONDON 
FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Lonvon, Eno.—The forty-fourth an- 
nual report of the executive committee 
of the London Flour Trade Association 
has just been issued. 

At the outset it expresses regret at 
the death of two of its members during 
the past year, namely Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. B. Tasker, of the firm of Tasker & 
Co., and for some years connected with 
the firm of Payne & Routh, and also of 
Harry Rathbone, of the recently dis- 
solved firm of Edward Rathbone & Sons. 

Two outstanding features of the asso- 
ciation’s work during the year are the 
revision of contracts and trade propa- 
ganda. Upon considering the form of 
contracts in use by members, the execu- 
tive committee recommended various 
amendments, particularly with regard to 
the domiciliary clause and the marine in- 
surance clause. The recommendations 
were duly adopted, and the revised con- 
tracts will come into force on Jan. 1, 
1928. 

In order to advertise Canadian and 
Australian flours, the association ar- 
ranged competitions in the London Bak- 
ing Trade Exhibition at the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Westminster. These 
were open to bakers in 18 counties, and 
there were 221 entries. The Canadian 
National Millers’ Association and the 
Federal Council of Flour Mill Owners 
of Australia presented the prizes, and 
the committee of the London Baking 
Trade Exhibition provided medals for 
the respective classes. The report states 
that the competitive bread showed a 
marked improvement on that sent in the 
previous year on a Similar occasion. 

The report also states that a joint 
committee has been set up by various 
associations to draw up a memorandum 
in regard to the amendment of the ar- 
bitration act of 1889, to be submitted to 
a special committee appointed by the 
lord chancellor to consider the matter. 
The representatives of the London Flour’ 
Trade Association on the association’s 
committee are D. Clements, of Ross T. 
Smyth & Co., and F. T. Collins, of Stan- 
nard, Collins & Co. 

The London Flour Trade Association 
comprises a membership of 109 firms. 
The annual general meeting of the asso- 
ciation took place on Dec. 9. 
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FREDERICK M. BOSWARVA, 
BRITISH MILLER, IS DEAD 


Lonnon, Ene.— Frederick Malcolm 
Boswarva, a west of England miller, who 
for many years has owned the Marsh 
Mills at Plymouth, died recently. His 
funeral was attended by several promi- 
nent members of the milling trade in 
that part of the country, while some of 
the employees acted as bearers. Mr. 
Boswarva was chairman of the Plymouth 
Chamber of Commerce and a member of 
the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, as well as of the local mill- 
ers’ association. He was 76 years of age. 
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IRISH ROLLED OATS 

Betrast, IreLanp.—It is reported that 
a north of Ireland oatmeal miller has 
made a shipment of his rolled oats in 
packets to both the United States and 
Canada. Further business could be done 
but for the advance in the price of Irish 
oats. 

‘2 2 2) 
WHEAT PRICE DISPARITY 

Giascow, Scortanp.— Scottish grain 

traders are commenting on the fact that 
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The Empire Christmas Pudding 


Lonpon, Enoe.—The Christmas pudding composed of ingredients con- 
tributed by all parts of the British Empire, which is to be a gift from the 
Empire Day Movement to King George, was made amid much ceremony on 


Dec. 1. 


The ingredients were conveyed in decorated cars from the Royal Colonial 
Institute to Adelaide House, on the banks of the Thames, overlooking London 
Bridge. They were formally received by the chef of the lord mayor of 
London, who superintended the mixing and stirring, which was performed by 
a band of young men and women from different parts of the empire, attired 
in costumes denoting their place of origin. 

When the mixing and stirring was complete the pudding was conveyed 
to the kitchen of the Mansion House, a short distance away. The Mansion 
House is the official residence of the lord mayor of London, who, with other 
gentlemen of note, was in the kitchen to receive this important pudding with 


due ceremony. 


Lord Meath, as president of the Empire Day Movement, proposed a 
toast to the king and alluded to the symbol of imperial unity which the pud- 
ding represented. The occasion was used for other little speeches on the 
family spirit of the empire, and in conclusion the 40-lb pudding was placed 
in the pot, there to remain for 26 hours to boil itself to perfection. 
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Canadian wheat is considered too dear, 
compared with the best Argentine wheat. 
They point out that Rosafe wheat, weigh- 
ing 64 lbs bu, can be bought at 50s per 
qr, which is exactly the price quoted for 
No. 3 northern Manitoba, weighing 
about 61 lbs. On an equivalent weight 
basis, No. 3 northern Manitoba would 
be 52s 6d, or 2s 6d above the price of 
this fine quality Argentine wheat. Such 
a disparity is said to be farcical, as it 
makes all the Canadian grades too dear. 
Oo Mw? 


PLAN TO BUILD ELEVATORS 
IN POLAND IS ABANDONED 


Warsaw, Potanp.—In the fall of 1926, 
when Poland temporarily became an ac- 
tive exporter of wheat, interested circles 
started a campaign for the erection of 
grain elevators in order to secure effi- 
cient handling of export wheat. 

The idea was to establish them in all 
trade centers, and also in Danzig, al- 
though in the latter port there is suffi- 
cient first class storage room. When, at 
the beginning of 1927, it became appar- 
ent that a large export surplus of grain 
could not be expected, the idea was tak- 
en up by consumers’ organizations that 
wanted elevators to safeguard the qual- 
ity of grain for domestic purposes. It 
was recommended that the government 
should buy all the grain required, and 
store it in government elevators. 

However, this propaganda is no longer 
taken seriously, as the new American 
loan has enabled Poland to stabilize its 
currency, and the only anxiety regarding 
the domestic grain supply was in connec- 
tion with the unsettled state of the Po- 
lish currency, which created a desire to 
keep grain prices low. For these reasons 
it may be taken for granted that the 
project for the erection of grain eleva- 
tors has been abandoned. 

‘fo 2 2) 
GRAIN TAXES IN FRANCE 

Paris, France.—It is reported that the 
French government proposes to increase 
grain duties, with the object of sur- 
mounting the crisis in agriculture. More- 
over, it is understood that it is consid- 
ering a revision of the customs tariff 
with Germany for butter, eggs, cheese 
and fruit. 

ox mw? 

MILLING DISPUTE IN AUSTRALIA 

ME.LBouRNE, Vicror1a.—The federal 
conciliation commissioner summoned a 
compulsory conference of representatives 
of employers and employees in the mill- 
ing industry early in December. Since 
1924 the working week in mills has been 
44 hours, and all night workers in the 
industry have been paid an additional 


6s per week, with a week’s annual leave 
on full pay. The employees desire to 
have those and other conditions amended. 
Annual leave is sought on behalf of all 
employees. Shorter hours for night 
workers and additional rates for skill 
and responsibility are asked. 
AW 
CANADIAN WHEATS CRITICIZED 

MEtzourRNE, Victorta.—A. J. King, 
chairman of the Victorian Wheat Cor- 
poration, has returned to Australia from 
a tour of the United States and Canada 
greatly impressed with the demonstrated 
value of wheat pools for marketing pur- 
poses. Discussing the quality of the Ca- 
nadian and Australian wheats, Mr. King 
said that Australian wheat was of a 
much higher grade than that grown in 
Canada, which he said called for an elab- 
orate grading system. Under the f.a.q. 
system, Australia put on the market a 
very superior grade, so that this system, 
he declared, would have to be main- 
tained. 
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FINNISH FLOUR IMPORTS 
WERE HEAVY LAST AUTUMN 


Hetsrncrors, Fintanp.— Grain impor- 
tations into Finland were light during 
1927. However, imports of wheat flour 
were considerable during the /all. From 
January till September, 1927 they to- 
taled 62,756 tons, compared with 51,873 
during the same period of last year, 

Imports of rye flour reache:! only 1,003 


tons, as against 3,691 in the first nine 
months of 1926. This is the more re- 
markable, as in pre-war times imports of 
rye flour exceeded those of wheat flour. 
In 1918 imports of rye flour totaled 196, 
000 tons, and those of wheat flour 118, 
400, whereas in 1926 the imports of rye 
flour were only 5,074, and those of wheat 
flour 86,145. 

Compensation was made for the dif- 
ference by a considerably increased im- 
port of rye grain, which i 1926 was 
194,000 tons, as against 65,600 in 1913. 

rw? 
TWO CENTURIES IN MILLING 

Hamsvure, Germany.—J. P. Lange 
Séhne, Altona, Hamburg, millers, cele- 
brated their two hundredth jubilee, Nov. 
26. The mill was erected in 1727, and 
started to run on Nov. 26 of that year, 
at a time when there were literally no 
mills in Germany. The present owner 
of the mill is Johann Peter Lange, who 
was born Aug. 30, 1872. 

oww? 

FLOUR MERCHANT JOINS BAKERY 

Betrast, Irnetanp.—Vincent Devoto, of 
V. & A. Devoto, flour merchants, Bel- 
fast, has been appointed « director of 


Bernard Hughes & Co., Ltd., one of the 
largest bakery firms in Belfast. The 
vacancy on the board was caused by the 
recent death of Sir Peter O'Connell, M. 
D. Mr. Devoto is well known in the 
flour trade. 
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Russia’s Need for American Cotton 
By Alfred G. Smaltz 


tion, the entire population of Rus- 

sia found itself clothed in rags. 
Next to agricultural implements, textiles 
have been the greatest need. Before the 
war, Russia produced a good share of 
the world’s cotton, some authorities say 
as much as one third. This was not 
enough to supply the domestic demand. 
Russia has always imported raw cotton. 
Some one has said, in speaking of the 
present textile shortage in Russia, that 
100,000,000 peasants need new shirts. 
Such a need is of vital interest to 
American cotton producers who have 
just experienced a ruinous slump in 
prices. 

Russia is no longer in rags. 
summer I saw a neatly, if poorly, 
dressed populace. This improvement in 
appearances is but a natural reflection 
of the general improved economic con- 
dition of the country as a whole. The 
ruined textile mills have been repaired; 
cotton fields are again producing. Tex- 
tiles may be had in small quantities at 
fabulously high prices. Every manner 
of makeshift is practiced to keep up 
appearances. Every bit of material is 
used over and over. Thousands of peo- 
ple are engaged in nonproductive traf- 
ficking in old clothes, old materials and 
old shoes. Besides being able to clothe 
themselves and their families better, 


AV tion. the World War and revolu- 


Last 


these speculators frequently make more 


than they could in a trade or at manual 
labor. American relief organizations 
discovered empty grain and flour sacks 


to be valuable commodities. Wages 
might be paid in flour sacks or sacks sold 


at prices which took care of good part 
of the cost of operating the relief unit 
A prospective purchaser of four at the 
mills would be asked if he had sacks 
to carry away his purchases. 

During the war, Russian cotton pe 
duction went through a most critica 


period. All cotton in Russia is grows 
on irrigated ground in centra! Asia an 
the transcaucasian areas. ‘Jie irrigation 
canals became clogged with waste 
fell into ruin. The cotton producing 
areas of the Caucasus were completely 
devastated by the Turkish-Armenian 
troubles. In Armenia, in 1914, there 
were 28,987 acres under cotton culture. 
Then the Turks came. In 1922 there 
were only 853 acres planted to om 
and the yield had fallen to 16 lbs 
the acre. 


COTTON IN TURKESTAN 


d 

Cotton owing in Turkestan ha 

reached a high state of efficiency In Py 

war days, due to the interest taken ; 

Grand Duke Constantine, couse : 

Czar Nicholas. Exiled to 7 ashken ve 
devoted himself to the promotion 
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cotton ture. He introduced cotton- 
seed — America, brought distant 
mountain streams to the deserts by ca- 
nals and tunnels, and reclaimed many 
d acres for cotton growing. His 
efforts are said to have added 20,000 
bales annually to the cotton crop of 
Turkestan. - Due to the grand duke’s 
interest, Turkestan over a five-year 
just before the war produced, on 

the average, 66 lbs more of cotton to 
the acre than Armenia. In Turkestan 
much of the best land was devoted to 
wheat raising as a method of famine re- 
lief, This proved so profitable that it 
took a government bonus to interest the 
former growers in again planting cot- 
ton, In 1922, only 174,000 acres were 
planted to cotton in the entire Soviet 
Union, and production had fallen to 
45,120 bales. By 1925 the government by 
strenuous efforts had restored the acre- 
planted to 607,000. This still is 
167,000 acres short of the 1916 acreage. 

The possibilities of Russia ever grow- 
ing enough cotton to satisfy domestic 
needs are remote. A moderate increase 
over the pre-war level of production is 
possible through intensive cultivation, 
improvement of seed stocks and the ex- 
tension of the area of suitable ground 
by irrigation. The opening of the Si- 
berian-Turkestan Railroad will free val- 
uable lands in Turkestan for cotton cul- 
ture. 

IRRIGATION FOR ARMENIA 

The venerable Arctic explorer, Dr. 
Fridjof Nansen, representing the League 
of Nations, is a on a scheme to 
increase the irrigated lands of Armenia. 
The plan is to float an international 
loan to finance the building of canals, 
dams and tunnels for the irrigation of 
the arid plains at the base of Mount 
Ararat. Then all the Armenian refugees 
from Syria, Athens and Palestine are to 
be settled on the reclaimed land and put 
to cotton raising. If the loan passes, 
1,000,000 acres will be reclaimed for cul- 
tivation within a decade. If the work is 
done by internal financing, it will be at 
least a generation before there will be 
any noticeable increase in cotton pro- 
duction in Armenia. 

Because of the greater. accessibility of 
Armenia over Turkestan, ambitious 
plans have been made for the industrial- 
ization of the cotton industry in the 
former. In accordance with the gozplan, 
or state plan of the Soviet Union, the 
industries closely connected with cotton 
growing are to be located on the cotton 
fields. Textile mills, cotton gins, oil 
pressing factories and soap factories are 
being erected in isolated parts of Ar- 
menia as a solution of the agrarian 
problem. These will absorb the surplus 
peasantry from the villages, and will give 
employment to the others during winter 
months. A large receiving and clean- 
ing station has been built at Sadarabad, 
within the lengthening afternoon shad- 
ows of Mount Ararat. An oil pressin 
factory with a capacity of 3,225 tons an 
& soap factory with a capacity of 160 
tons have been erected at the same point 
to utilize byproducts. 

e Leninakan, formerly Alexandro- 
pol, textile mills are the present center 
of the textile industry in Armenia. The 
mills there are used as training schools 
for operators for the new mills which 
are under process of construction. A 
mill in Leninakan, which was near com- 
Pletion last fall, will employ 5,000 per- 
Sons, , America will have an interesting 
og in the opening of these new mills, 
or most of the employees will be for- 
mer orphans from the Near East or- 
oe which are located in the same 


Armenia already has three cotton 
= ing factories, with 17 gins; a fourth 
ps completed this year, bringing the 
= number of gins to 21. e plan 
ae for a total of 11 cleaning factories, 
56 gins, by 1980. Because of poor 

ing facilities in the remote places 

n for the location of factories, bar- 
wake have been erected to house the 
pi oe I have visited these barracks 
+h ag them neat, clean and com- 
and well provided with sanitary 
theate es. club rooms, library and 
a e indicate the interest of the work- 

Rn the cultural side of life. 

van, the largest city and capital of 
fimmenia, will eventually become the cen- 
of the cotton industry in that coun- 
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try because of its location in the heart 
of the cotton fields, the centering there 
of the various bureaus having to do 
with the industry, and the fact that a 
unit of a hydroelectric plant is com- 
pleted and furnishes power at cheap 
rates. 


COTTON ASSOCIATION FORMED 

In 1923, the Russian-Armenian Cot- 
ton Association was formed for promot- 
ing the cotton industry in Armenia. 
This organization works in close co-op- 
eration with the agricultural department 
of Armenia and the economic council of 
the Soviet Union. In 1923, 10,989 acres 
were planted to cotton, and loans of 
$220,000 made to peasants. These loans 
were made mostly in the form of raw 
materials or seeds. Prior to the revolu- 
tion, Armenian cotton had been sold 
cleaned, but not graded, which caused 
it to sell lower than Turkestan cotton 
on the Moscow market. The new asso- 
ciation inaugurated grading. The 1922 
crop graded 75 per cent first grade. In 
1923, two cotton cleaning and grading 
factories were completed in Armenia. 
The 1925 crop graded 81 per cent first 
grade, and was 80 per cent of the total 
of pre-war production for Armenia. 

Turkestan, because of its distance 
from the centers of population, will con- 
tinue a cotton producing area with little 
industrialization. Textile mills will ap- 
pear in other populous parts of Russia 
as transportation facilities improve. Pet- 
rograd, or Leningrad, and Moscow will 
continue as centers for the spinning and 
weaving of imported raw cotton. Many 
of the ruined mills of these two cities 
will never be restored, because of the 
shifting of mills to rural locations near 
the cotton fields. 

However ambitious the plans are for 
the future of the cotton and textile in- 
dustry of Russia, there is crying need at 
once for additional supplies of raw cot- 
ton. A _ representative of a Russian 
trading firm in New York told me re- 
cently that the Russian textile industry 
of today needs 2,000,000 bales of raw 
cotton. Most of this will be bought in 
America if the necessary credits can be 
arranged. Like the hard pressed cotton 
growers of our own South, Russia has 
very little ready cash and next to no 
credit. During the year which ended 
Sept. 30, Russia bought 207,848 bales 
American cotton at a cost of over $49,- 
000,000, and paid for it all in cash. In 
a similar period the year before, 226,645 
bales were bought here. During the last 
12 months, over $50,000,000 have been 
expended here for textile machinery for 
Russia. From Oct. 1, 1925, to April, 
1926, the Soviet authorities report an in- 
creased production of 35 per cent in the 
textile mills, and forecast a further in- 
crease of 30 per cent for the current 
year. 

In the old days, Russia did not pro- 
duce half enough to keep the textile 
mills going. If the plans of the eco- 
nomic advisers of Russia materialize, 
and the textile industry expands as 
planned, Russia in years to come will 
afford a potential market for many mil- 
lion bales of cotton. America is the 
only source of an abundant supply of 
raw cotton of high quality. 


ow wD 
London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


w— Week ending——_, 


From— Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Nov. 26 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
MCIBMEIO kc ie ciicéos 7,826 4,500 10,203 
NED: “Roscececscey eee “tp 1,200 
Canada—Atlantic .... 5,850 12,247 165,325 
PMMA 0.60 bes ccves 800 3,000 200 
MEMGROOR. osc ccisccce eee 7,241 eos 
COMCIMOME. cc caecctves 422 216 1,194 
GOROCHENG so dcicnoveses 2,600 2,992 800 





TO HOUSE THE “DOG” 


AN invention by Walter J. Rich- 

ards, Los Angeles attorney, is 
due to revolutionize the “hot dog” 
industry, according to William F. 
Ireland, secretary of the Associat- 
ed Bakers of Southern California. 
This is a baking tin so designed 
that the bun will have a depres- 
sion into which the weiner or other 
material used for sandwich pur- 
poses may be placed. 
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CHICAGO 


New flour business continues exceed- 
ingly quiet, but sellers generally expect 
such conditions to prevail around the 
holiday season, and are looking forward 
to a healthy demand after inventory tak- 
ing. 

‘Spring Wheat Flour—Aside from 
small lot buying of old-established brands 
and a few one- and two-car lot sales of 
first clears, business in springs is prac- 
tically at a standstill, regardless of price 
inducements. Due to pressure by mill 
representatives, shipping directions are 
fairly good. 

Hard Winter Flour—Buyers are not 
interested in making fresh purchases be- 
fore the holidays, and business last week 
was very light. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—There was a little 
business in soft winters last week. Mich- 
igan mills continue to quote all kinds of 
prices, and what little business there is 
generally goes to them. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Dec. 17: spring top 
patent $6.65@7.25 bbl, standard patent 
$6.40@6.90, first clear $5.75@6.25, second 
clear $4.20@4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.40@7, 95 per cent patent $6.15@ 
6.60, straight $6@6.40, first clear $5.35@ 
5.75; soft winter short patent $6.40@7, 
standard patent $5.80@6.20, straight 
$5.65@5.95, first clear $5.20@5.50. 

Durum.—There is virtually no business 
being done in semolinas. Local handlers 
say it is impossible to interest manufac- 
turers, but the latter as a whole are re- 
ducing old contracts in a satisfactory 
manner. On Dec. 17, No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 354c; No. 3 semolina, 3%c; durum 
patent, 33%c; special grade, 3%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

We. W917 acccccccccccces 36,000 90 
Previous week .......++++ 37,000 92 
VOAF OBO cccccccovccocccece 37,000 92 
Two years ABO ....seeeeee 38,000 95 


NOTES 

Max E. Marquardt, flour broker, Mil- 
waukee, was in Chicago Dec. 12. 

W. E. Albright, Chicago manager of 
the Minneapolis-Larabee Flour Co., spent 
a few days at Minneapolis last week. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., flour brokers, will spend the holi- 
days in Biloxi, Miss., accompanied by his 
daughter. 

W. M. Steinke, sales manager for the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, spent 
most of last week visiting trade connec- 
tions at Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Taggart Bros., Inc., Watertown, N. Y., 
has opened a branch office at 1216 Build- 
ers’ Building, Chicago, in charge of V. 
C. Douglas, western sales manager. 


John F. Diefenbach, president of the 
Durum Milling Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, last week visited C. W. Dilworth, 
who handles his account in this market. 


The American Institute School of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, will hold graduation exer- 
cises for the present class the morning 
of Dec. 21. The course started in Sep- 
tember. 


The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. has 
practically completed its additional ele- 
vator storage, consisting of twelve con- 
crete tanks and five interstice bins, giv- 
ing it a total elevator capacity of around 
1,000,000 bus. Wheat for its milling re- 
quirements is now being received. 

Henry B. Cramer, of Cramer’s Bak- 
ery, San Diego, Cal., accompanied by his 
wife, spent a few days visiting friends 
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_ in Chicago recently, on their return from 


a trip to Europe. A large electric travel- 
ing oven was recently installed in Cra- 
mer’s Bakery, in order to take care of 
the increased business in its Butter-Krust 
bread. 
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MILWAUKEE 


No interest in flour is being displayed 
by buyers. A price reduction last week 
failed to stimulate buying. ‘The general 
outlook is for better conditions after 
Jan. 1. The general belief is that the 
trade is going into the inventory period 
with very light stocks. A further break 
is not expected to bring in any more 
business. The market declined l5c last 
week, losing what it gained in the pre- 
vious one. Nominal quotations, Dec. 17: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $6.55@7.40 bbl, straight $6.25@7.10, 
first clear $5.95@6.45, and second clear 
$4.65@5.15, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas flour men report that buyers 
have made up their minds not to pur- 
chase. As in the northwestern flour mar- 
ket, it is believed that buyers of Kansas 
flour are exchanging among themselves to 
meet their holiday requirements. Their 
stocks are low, and they are expected to 
make good purchases after Jan. 1. Kan- 
sas prices dropped 10@15c bbl last week, 
and the low limits still are 30@40c above 
those on northwestern flour. Nominal 
quotations, Dec. 17: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat flour $6.95@7.15 bbl, 
straight $6.55@6.90, and first clear $5.45 
@5.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

NOTES 


Carl Haertel, who has been head miller 
for the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co. 
for more than a year, has resigned. 

The community flour mill at Wyocena, 
Wis., was totally destroyed by a fire on 
the night of Dec. 16 which swept through 
the business district of the town, causing 
a loss of. $12,000. 

John P. Eisenmann has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Milwaukee branch of 
Pynchon & Co., brokers, succeeding 
George Knowles, who died recently. Mr. 
Eisenmann has been with the company 
for 17 years. 


Yale Henry, manager of the corn mill 
for the Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, and S. J. Cottington, of the 
Rural Grain Co., Stanhope, Iowa, have 
been elected to membership in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Members of the Chamber of Commerce 
are to vote on an amendment, on Dec. 
22, to eliminate the 50 per cent division 
of commission on cash grain to active 
members. The directors approved this 
action at their meeting last week. 


Two old-time members of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce died last 
week, Edgar J. Hughes, banker, on Dec. 
12, and Albert W. Holmes, who came to 
Milwaukee from Ohio in 1895 to engage 
in the milling business and who joined 
the Chamber of Commerce in that year, 
on Dec. 14. 

L. E. Meyer. 
2 2 2) 
THE RYE SITUATION 


Blodgett’s Rye Review for Dec. 14 
says: “It is reported that Finland will 
remove its import duty on rye Jan. 1. 
One of our Scandinavian friends has 
just written: ‘German mills have lately 
delivered such poor qualities that we con- 
sider German rye flour impossible on this 
market until the new crop in 1928.’ As 
the season advances, it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that, in order to retain 
in this country sufficient rye for domestic 
needs, the price will be finally advanced 
to a point prohibitive for export.” 
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NEW YORK 


The flour business has settled into its 
annual holiday, pre-holiday and post- 
holiday dullness. Trade in all its 
branches is flat, and buyers can be in- 
duced to take on flour only after a 
struggle. Such a state is not at all ex- 
traordinary, as from Dec. 1 until well 
after Jan. 1 each year, there is little to 
report except complaints. 

During the past week there have been 
a few sales of flour, but so far between 
that no one is satisfied. Buyers as a rule 
cannot be interested even when an at- 
tractive price is mentioned, but such 
sales as are made are the result of a 
proffered bargain. 

Prices, however, are not of absorbing 
interest just now. There has been little 
change in them for some weeks, and aside 
from a few cents one way or the other, 
present levels are expected to hold until 
after Jan. 1. 

Good Trade Foreseen.—The general 
feeling in the trade is that the first of 
the year will usher in a good flour busi- 
ness. Earlier purchases have been or- 
dered out consistently, and the late ones 
have generally been for immediate ship- 
ment, since it has been only on such 
terms that mills would make concessions. 
Therefore, filling of requirements next 
month should produce a steady, com- 
fortable volume of sales, and it is to this 
that brokers look forward. 

High Glutens in Demand.—Quotations 
cover the same range that has existed of 
late, with springs and hard winters very 
nearly in line. High glutens hold their 
own with great firmness, because of the 
premiums on good wheat, and on this 
grade there are practically no conces- 
sions. Soft winter flours from the Far 
West hold the interest over easterns, 
which are not offered freely. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 17, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents, $7.15@ 
7.50 bbl, standard patents $6.75@7.15, 
clears $6.50@6.85, high glutens $7.75@ 
8.15; hard winter short patents $7@7.35, 
straights $6.60@7; soft winter straights, 
$6.10@6.45. 


Export business is very limited. 


NOTES 


W. H. McCarthy, manager of the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
was introduced on ’change last week by 
E. G. Broenniman. 


Joseph J. McMahon, New York flour 
broker, has been receiving congratula- 
tions on the arrival in his family of an 
8-lb girl on Dec. 1. 

T. J. Hanley, president of the Hanley 
Milling Co., Coshocton, Ohio, was in New 
York recently, and appointed Joseph J. 
McMahon the company’s representative 
in this city. 

The New York Bakers’ Club, Inc., has 
announced that the final meeting of the 
season is to be held in the Hotel Com- 
modore, Dec. 28, at 12:30, and all mem- 
bers are urged to attend. 


It is feared that several fleets of 
barges, many of them loaded with grain, 
that are delayed in passage through the 
New York State Barge Canal by the 
heavy floods, may be frozen in. 


Douglas Hunt, who was cashier for 
Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., New 
York, for 10 years, died at his home in 
Dumont, N. J., Dec. 12, as the result 
of a stroke. He was 53 years old. 


C. E. Valier, president of the Valier 
& Spies Milling Corporation, St. Louis, 
and vice president of the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, spent two 
days in New York last week, visiting 
A. S. Leo. 


Cliff H. Morris, eastern representative 
for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, left Dec. 19 to spend Christmas in 
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Seattle. He will stop on his way home 
at Billings, Mont., and return to New 
York early in January. 

Krause & Franco, in addition to their 
flour accounts, are now representing the 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, makers 
of cake tins and bakery equipment, in 
the metropolitan district, and as far 
north as Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

J. A. Williamson, who recently retired 
from the flour business, was welcomed on 
*change last week by his many friends. 
Mr. Williamson was elected an honorary 
member of the New York Flour Club, 
Inc., at its meeting on Dec. 18, in view 
of his having been a charter member of 
the organization, 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Dec. 10, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 1,049,532 
bus and 128,317 bbls. The shipment to 
the United Kingdom was very large, 34,- 
962 bbls. The remainder of the flour 
went to 12 ports, about 34,000 bbls to 
German ports and 26,000 to Scandina- 
vian countries. 
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BUFFALO 


Although mill representatives agreed 
that trading was quiet, there was enough 
done among mills to make last week’s 
output the best in weeks. Much of this 
was for export, but domestic trading was 
sufficient to swell the figures beyond last 
week, 

Mills report new business slightly bet- 
ter, although mostly in small lots. Job- 
bers and salesmen have worked diligently 
to overcome the usual holiday dullness, 
and new orders have been sufficient to 
make reports much better than in pre- 
vious years. 

It is fortunate that much of the or- 
dering out was done early last week, for 
shipments were delayed later by the 
heavy snowfall and storms. 

Kansas jobbers report slack trading. 

Quotations, Dec. 17, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.40@7.70 bbl, standard patent $7.05@ 
7.25, first clear $6.75@6.85; Kansas, 98-lb 
cotton, f.o.b., mills: patents, $7.90@8.25; 
semolina, No. 2, 4c, bulk, New York, 
lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Dec. 17, 98-lb 
cotton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.40@8.50 bbl; pastry, $7@7.05; rye, 
$6.50@6.80. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dee. 22688 coe 253,000 219,310 87 
Previous week .. 253,000 217,677 *" 86 
SORE GOO «vvscis 238,000 202,739 85 
Two years ago... 238,000 204,636 86 
Three years ago. 238,000 177,927 73 


Three explosions of undetermined ori- 
gin destroyed the grain mill of T. B. 
Herrington, Jamesville, near Syracuse, 
N. Y., last week, causing damage esti- 
mated at $50,000. The mill was one of 
the landmarks of the village. 

M. A. McCarruy. 
2 2 2) 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was lower and neglected last 
week. Buyers saw nothing ahead but a 
dull, drooping market until after the 
holidays. Trading was confined to an 
occasional car of top standard spring 
patent at $7, cotton, and good near-by 
soft winter straight at $5.70@5.75, bulk, 
the latter holding its own better than 
anything else on the list. Some good 
standard springs were openly offered 
down to $6.85, cotton, and probably could 
have been bought at $6.75 on a firm 
bid. One leading northwestern mill was 
holding its fancy first clear at $6.85, 





while quoting its extra fine standard 
grade at $7, both basis cotton or jute. 
Hard winters were lower and more 
pressing for business, but were still gen- 
erally regarded as too high, and ignored. 
The rally in wheat at the close, 2c from 
the low of the week, failed to change the 
situation in flour. 

Closing prices, Dec. 17, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $7.25@7.50, standard patent $6.75 
@7; hard winter short patent $7.15@ 
740, straight $6.65@6.90; soft winter 
short patent $6.65@6.90, straight (near- 
by) $5.75@6. 

NOTES 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
spent part of last week at his New York 
branch. 


Included in receipts here last week 
were 11,216 bbls flour and 362,770 bus 
barley destined for export. 


Visiting millers last week included H. 
E. Kineheloe, Johnson City, Tenn., and 
S. P. F. Kline, Benevola, Md. 


J. Nathaniel McCosh, representing the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
in this district, has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Flour Club. 


The Capitol Cake Co., Baltimore, has 
offered to furnish its Velvet pound cake 
for the Christmas dinner of all the chil- 
dren in all the orphanages and child car- 
ing institutions of this city free of 
charge. 


The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce have appointed the following 
committee to nominate five candidates 
for the board, to serve three years and 
to be voted for at the annual election on 
Jan. 30: Eugene Blackford, chairman, 
T. Murray Maynadier, W. Leroy Snyder, 
Frank S. Dudley and John Merryman. 


The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, manager, 
being ready for another three months’ 
supply of flour, has invited samples and 
bids for the forthcoming contract, which 
will call for about 1,200 bbls standard 
hard wheat patent and 300 near-by soft 
winter straight, for delivery as needed, 
basis 98-Ib cottons. 


A. R. Selby, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Soft Wheat Millers’ Export Corpor- 
ation, who was here on Dec. 15, reported 
trade quiet as usual for the time of 
year. However, he said the export cor- 
poration had sold well over 35,000 bbls 
flour to date. He added that several im- 
portant mills in the South and on the 
Pacific Coast were considering joining 
the corporation. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
2OwW? 


PITTSBURGH 


Business in flour was restricted last 
week. Buyers were not interested even 
in the attractive concessions made by 
some mills. Fruit cake and plum pud- 
ding appear to be more in demand than 
white bread, with the result that sales 
of flour in large lots show a falling off. 
The general opinion here is that not un- 
til well into January will the buying 
start. The bulk of business handled last 
week was in the established brands of 
springs. Sales of Kansas flour were ex- 
ceedingly light. 

Clears were in good demand, while 
sales of soft winter showed an improve- 
ment. 

Sales of semolina were somewhat more 
active, with shipping directions also much 
better. The quotation on Dec. 17 was 
83% lb, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 17, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.25@7.75 bbl, standard patent $6.75@ 
7.75; hard winter short patent $6.85@ 
7.60, standard patent, $6.25@6.75, clears 
$6.25@7; soft winter, $5.50@5.75, bulk. 


NOTES 


John B. Van Wagner, for over 50 
years in the grain business at London, 
Ohio, died on Dec. 6. 


Charles M. Rhodes, for a number of 
years engaged in the grain brokerage 
business at Steubenville, Ohio, died re- 
cently. 


The Logan Mill, Lewistown, Pa., owned 
by H. J. Cohen & Son, and built in 
1815, was burned Dec. 8, with a loss of 
$65,000. 


December 21, 1927 


The H. C. Hutchinson mill, Center. 
ville, near Titusville, Pa., burned Dee 
12, entailing a loss of $30,000, partially 
covered by insurance. y 

George M. Kemp, aged 75, for more 
than 50 years engaged in the milling 
business with the William H. ¢. Kemp 
Milling Co., Williamsport, Md., died re. 
cently. 


C. C. Larus 
PHILADELPHIA 
There was little trading in flour last 
week, and prices of some kinds were 


lower. Buyers showed little disposition 
to operate ahead of actual nee«is. Prices, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib jute sacks, 
Dec. 17: spring first patent 57.60@7,90, 
standard patent $7.25@7.60, {irst clear 
$6.75@7; hard winter short patent $7.10 


@7.50, straight $7@7.35; sort winter 
straight, $6.15@6.80. 
: NOTES 
The nominating committee o the Flour 


Club of Philadelphia has named the fol- 
lowing men to be voted for st the an- 
nual election, to be held Jan. 13: presi- 
dent, S. Edward Knighton; \‘ce presi- 
dent, C. R. Troutner; treasurer, S. B. 
Millenson; secretary, M. O. Oliver; board 


of directors, R. P. Purchas», Stewart 
Unkles, W. H. Leederman, J. W. Craig 
and W. J. Wilson. 

Efforts will be made to obtain a great- 
er portion of Canadian exports for move- 


ment through the port of Philadelphia 
as a result of a luncheon given on Dec. 
14 by Frederick Watson, British consul 
general here, to Frederic Hudd, Cana- 
dian trade commissioner, st:tioned at 
New York. Mr. Hudd pointed out that, 
of the total volume of Canadi:n exports, 
22 per cent is shipped via the United 
States, 17 per cent moving through New 


York. He said he would like to see 
Philadelphia obtain a larger share. 
J. C. Jackson. 
oOoOw? 


ARGENTINE GRAIN EXPORTS 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Exports from 
Argentina during November, according 
to a cablegram from A. V. Dye, com- 
mercial attaché at Buenos Aires, includ- 
ed the following: wheat, 4,152,000 bus; 
corn, 22,835,000; flaxseed, 5,000,000; oats, 
827,000; barley, 92,000; flour 101,000 bbls. 
Exports during October: wheat, 5,327,- 
000 bus; corn, 80,472,000; flaxseed, 7, 
520,000; oats, 1,998,000; flour, 135,000 
bbls. 


2 2) 

MACARONI FACTORIES IN PALESTINE 

There are four factories in Palestine 
devoted to the manufacture of macaroni, 
one being in Jerusalem, one at Haifa and 
two at Tel-Aviv. The combined produc- 
tion of these factories is 16'/2 tons maca- 
roni per month. As the imports of this 
article amount to 188 tons, worth $27,045, 
it readily can be seen that there Is 4 


very good field for the development of 
this industry. A new factory is to be 
located at Tel-Aviv, an estimated pro- 
duction capacity of 30 tons per month 
being planned by the promote’s. 





Progress in National 


Efficiency 


HERE has been an extraordinary 

increase in the production of 

American industry during recent 
years, with a consequent co::espond- 
ing advance in standards of living. 
This reflects not merely rccovery 
from the dislocation caused by the war, 
nor from the low point of the post-war 
slump—it represents in large part an 
advance beyond the highest pre-war 
levels and marks a trend which we 
may well consider of a }‘ -manent 
character. The country may from 
time to time in the future s:fler the 
depressions of the business cycle, but 
there is no reason to anticipate any 
continuing recession from the pres- 
ent general productivity of industry, 
and on the contrary much reason to 
believe that progressively higher 
levels will be attained —E. Vana Du- 


rand, chief of the Division of Statis- 
tical Research, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 
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ATLANTA 
Jobbers and bakers are buying spar- 
ingly, and brokers and mill representa~ 
tives do not believe there will be much 
new business booked until after the 


holidays. There are a few orders re- 
fe 60- to 90-day needs but most 


Pe the business is for current require- 
ments, with prompt vowed asked. No 
n reported lately beyond 


rs have 
Hy Specifications on old contracts 


are better than new sales. Bakers are 

jacing orders for short patents on a 
larger basis than for some months. Indi- 
cations are that flour sales will pick up 
considerably early in 1928, for stocks in 
this district are very low. 

Operations at southeastern flour mills 
have shown considerable improvement 
the past week or SO. 

Hard winter prices were about un- 
changed last week, but soft and spring 
wheat flour was marked down 10@lé5c. 
Quotations, Dec. 17, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 
98-lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$735@7.60 bbl, standard patent $7.10@ 
740, straight patent $6.90@7.30; soft 
winter short patent $8.05@8.30, fancy 

tent $7.60@7.85, standard patent $7.10 
@1.40; spring wheat short patent $7.60@ 
7.90, standard patent $7.35@7.75, straight 
patent $7.20@7.50; Utah, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington soft white wheat flour, 
$7.25@7.50. 

NOTES 

Phelps Cowan, of William Cowan & 
Co, flour, Chicago, was among recent 
visitors to the South. 


C, E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
in Atlanta a few days ago, en route to 
Florida. 


Dolan Marcey, representing the Cain 
Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, 
in the Southeast, has .returned from a 
visit to the home office. 


A visitor recently in the South was 
L. E. Davy, manager of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., who made 
a trip through Louisiana and Texas. 


Robert F. Imbs, secretary of the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, has returned 
to that city after a tour of the South, 
visiting several of the mill’s representa- 
tives. 


Harvey J. Williamson, sales manager 
for the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, visited a number of the mill’s 
representatives in the South on a recent 
trip of several weeks. 


The Agnes Rice Mill Co., Inc., has 
been chartered at Kaplan, La., to take 
over and operate the Agnes Rice Mill 
of the Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. 
Jules S. Motty is president of the Agnes 
company. 

Orders for about 2,000 bbls both soft 
and hard winter wheat flour recently 
were placed direct with mills on a com- 
petitive bid basis by Georgia state offi- 
cials for use of the various state institu- 
tions at Milledgeville. 


C. B. Stout, president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., re- 
turned to that city recently after a 
southeastern trip during which he visited 
the company’s branches at Mobile, Ala., 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 


Salesmen for the Jacksonville, Fla., 
branch of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, recently were in Atlanta 
on their way to Louisville, Ky., for a con- 
ference with Don Barry, manager of the 
company’s plant in that city. 


The Sloan Feed & Fertilizer Co. has 
n Organized and incorporated at 
Hy Mountain, N. C., by G. M. and 
to M. Sloan, and is reported planning 
7 Seach a plant for the manufacture 
; — materials and mill and mixed 


Two additional southeastern salesmen 
the Y have been added to the forces of 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. 
fo ot Ernest R. McDowell, who was 
Paseo with Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
ansville, Ind., assigned to cover part 
alg ee and Tennessee territory, 
oa Brand, formerly with the Lara- 
ene Benes City, who is 
Covering tritory, with head- 
quarters at West Point, Mice 
Harotp F. Popwasx1. 
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SEATTLE 


Very little new business was done with 
bakers last week in north coast terri- 
tory, as most of them are booked ahead. 
All mills reported extreme dullness, and 
anticipated a dull trade until the present 
forward sales have gone into consump- 
tion. Shipping directions have been 
fairly satisfactory. The family flour 
trade also was dull. 

Outside domestic trade with both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts consisted of 
only a few car lot orders scattered over 
a wide territory. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Dec. 16: famil 
short patent $7.10@7.60 bbl, basis 49-1 
cottons; pastry flour $5.50@6.05, 98's; 
standard patent $6@6.60, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.75@7.70, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival 
draft terms: Dakota, $7.80@8.45; Mon- 
tana, $6.90@7.60. 

Export Trade.—Aside from fair sales 
to the Philippines and South America, no 
over-sea market showed any interest in 
Pacific flour last week. Low quotations 
met with no response from Hongkong or 
China, and little business is expected to 
develop with those markets for at least 
60 days. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 11-17 .......+. 46,800 31,075 66 
Previous week .... 46,800 31,020 66 
WOOF BBO cciccoses 46,800 15,965 34 
Two years ago..... 52,800 32,026 61 
Three years ago... 52,800 24,1381 46 
Four years ago..... 52,800 42,206 80 
Five years ago..... 52,800 34,443 65 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dee. 1-27 2. .c ces 57,000 34,613 61 

Previous week .... 57,000 30,318 53 

VOOr BBO ...cccces 57,000 28,606 50 

Two years ago..... 57,000 50,101 88 

Three years ago... 57,000 25,143 44 

Four years ago..... 57,000 50,975 89 

Five years ago..... 57,000 28,432 60 
NOTES 


James H. Young, Seattle, salesman for 
the Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, died last week, aged 71. 

Winter wheat is covered by a heavy 
blanket of snow throughout the Pacific 
Northwest, with ample soil moisture. 


Twenty interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 261,250 
bbls flour, produced 171,336 in Novem- 
ber, or 65 per cent capacity, compared 
with 161,707 in October, produced by 19 
mills with a monthly capacity of 234,650, 
or 69 per cent of capacity, according to 
reports to the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation. Washington interior mills op- 
erated at 75 per cent of capacity in No- 
vember, Oregon 33, and northern Idaho 
55. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first week of December: to 
Hongkong, 11,625 bbls; Shanghai, 2,590; 
Chefoo, 2,500; Tsingtao, 500; Manila, 
18,675; Cebu, 2,750; Iloilo, 2,250; Lon- 
don, 1,070; Liverpool, 1,145; Oslo, 1,065; 
Bergen, 898; Trondhjem, 225; Acajutla, 
2,300; Guayaquil, 3,755; Corinto, 3,825; 
Granada, 875; La Paz, 1,200; Piura, 
155; Buenaventura, 35; Arequipa, 105; 
Paita, 155; Salaverry, 105; Pimental, 
570; Manta, 570; Honolulu, 5,150. 


AW 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business remains unchanged, 
sales being small and scattered, and 
largely for fill-in requirements. Montana 
flours have advanced under the pressure 





of higher premiums, which are as much 
as 42c over the option for good milling 
wheat. Northern blue-stems continue 
firm, and California flours have advanced. 
If the market remains in this condition, 
flour business should show considerable 
improvement in January. 

otations, Dec. 16, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
California family patents, $7.75@8.25 
bbl; Idaho family patents, $7@7.25; Mon- 
tana top patents $7.50@7.75, clears $6.50 
@6.70; Kansas patents, $7.75@8.25; Da- 
kota top patents, $8.75@9; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.60@ 
6.70; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7@ 
7.25; northern straight grades, $6.20@ 
6.40; California pastry, $5.80@6.10. 


NOTES 


The Stewart Flour Co., San Francisco, 
has been organized by Charles W. Hasel- 
tine and William M. Stewart, to spe- 
cialize in the exporting of flour. 


On Dec. 15 the Sperry Flour Co. ten- 
dered a “good-will” luncheon to flour 
dealers of San Francisco at Camille’s 
Rotisserie. Some 30 were present at the 
gathering, which was presided over by 
Stewart Elliott, of the Sperry company. 

E. M. Lrrsrncer. 
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OGDEN 


Improved business conditions in the 
flour markets of California were report- 
ed last week, with steady demand and 
good sales. There was decline, however, in 
sales to the Southeast. Intermountain 
trade was slightly better than normal. 
It is anticipated that Pacific Coast deal- 
ers will place heavier orders in January. 
Shipping instructions have been fairly 
good. 

Operation of all Ogden mills continues 
at capacity, and there will be no holiday 
shutdowns. Full-time operations also 
continue in nearly all country plants. 

Southeastern dealers were quoted flour 
on the following basis (all in 98-lb bags): 
high patents $7@7.75 bbl and straights 
$6.75@7.25, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points. Quotations to California deal- 
ers: first patents $6.95@7.20, second pat- 
ents $6.85@7.10 and straights $6.55@7, 
ear lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points. To Utah and 
Idaho dealers: family patents $6.60@7, 
second patents $6.90@7.30 and straights 
$6.85@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


Claude Farr, of the Sperry Flour Co. 
sales department, Portland, Oregon, is 
visiting in Ogden. 

W. W. Percival, president of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, Inc., is slowly recover- 
ing from his recent critical illness. 


Roy Carruthers, traffic manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., attended the 
recent Central Western Shippers Advi- 
sory Board meeting held at Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 

J. M. Chilton, of the Checker Board 
Elevator Co., St. Louis, and Joseph O. 
Ballard, president of the Ballard-Mess- 
more Grain Co., St. Louis, recently were 
guests of H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager 
of the Sperry Flour Co. 

W. E. Zuppann. 
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PORTLAND 


With another 20c advance in the flour 
market last week, there was a good vol- 
ume of buying by local retailers, but 
bakers are well supplied and were not 
very active. On Dec. 17 family patents 
were listed at $7.65 bbl, second hard 
wheat at $8.25, and second blue-stem at 
$7.25. 

Aside from Philippine trade, which 
was good, there was little business of 


1139 


importance done with the usual oriental 


ports. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

ees SRaRe. oo cee ten seesnes 28,715 46 
Previous week ..........:. 28,302 45 
BOP TD 6a ccdocrvcedicosscs 29,147 47 
 DOUSO OHO nc cccccecce 27,709 44 
Three years ago .......... 41,537 66 
Four years ago ........... 59,264 95 
Five years ago .......s..s 32,558 56 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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EFFORT MADE TO ASSIST 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN MILLS 


MELBouRNE, Vicror1a.—Important rec- 
ommendations designed to improve the 
milling industry in South Australia have 
been made by the secondary industries 
commission in that state. Evidence taken 
by the commission has shown differences 
amounting to 4d bu between prices paid 
by the millers for wheat during certain 
periods of the year and the London 
parity. 

The government is urged to appoint 
a board representing the several inter- 
ests directly involved, with the object of 
enabling millers to obtain wheat for 
grinding at London parity throughout 
the year. At one time South Australia 
was the principal milling state in Aus- 
tralia, but for some years Victoria and 
New South Wales have far outdis- 
tanced it. 

Figures secured by the commission in- 
dicate that the increase in output since 
1910 has been only 0.69 per cent in 
South Australia, compared ,with 12.79 in 
New South Wales, 8.92 in Victoria, and 
1.92 per cent in Western Australia. 
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BAKERS OF AUSTRALASIA 
CONVENE IN NEW ZEALAND 


MELBouRNE, Vicroria.—The annual 
conference of the Federated Master Bak- 
ers’ Association of Australasia was held 
recently in New Zealand, with nearly 100 
delegates present. The gathering was 
formally opened by Sir Thomas Macken- 
zie, formerly high commissioner for New 
Zealand in London. 

Officers elected include the president, 
J. McGregor, Auckland; vice presidents, 
H. R. Barton, New South Wales, J. 
O’Brien, Victoria, E. J. Bedgood, 
Queensland, W. Arnold, Tasmania, W. 
Parker, South Australia, D. Campbell, 
Western Australia, and R. G. Matheson, 
New Zealand; secretary, T. C. Ferguson, 
Western Australia; treasurer, T. Burns, 
Western Australia; executive, H. Rowe, 
H. Baker, H. J. Hallion and F. Looney, 
Western Australia. 

It was decided to hold the next con- 
ference at Perth, Western Australia. 


ww? 
BOSTON 


Flour showed little change last week, 
either in sales or range of prices. The 
advances and declines in wheat were not 
followed by a corresponding shifting of 
flour prices. Millers’ representatives 
submitted all bids to the mills. Buyers 
went shopping, and usually got flour at 
their own price. 

Local stocks of flour continue moder- 
ate, but ample to meet all demands. 
Similar conditions are reported at other 
New England distributing points. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, in cot- 
ton sacks, Dec. 17: spring patents, spe- 
cial $8.20@8.30 bbl, standard patents 
$7.25@8.15, first clears $6.50@7.25; hard 
winter patents, $6.50@7.50; soft winter 
patents $6.50@7.50, straight $6.25@6.50, 
and clear $6@6.40. 

‘ NOTES 

The Fred C. Fowler Co., Inc., West- 
field, Mass., to deal in flour and cereal 
yp was formed last week, with 

25,000 capital. Fred C. Fowler is presi- 
dent. 

Philip A. Eaton, Boston, New Eng- 
land manager of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., has been elected an active member 
of the Boston Grain and Flour Exchange 
through transfer of the membership for- 
merly held by George M. Coss. The 
latter will continue as an associate mem- 
ber of the exchange. 

Louis W. DePass, 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed demand has slowed 
up. considerably. Bran in transit or 
quick delivery is wanted, but not much is 
available. Bran prices are firm, but 
other grades are a little easier, as very 
few want anything but bran. Local 
handlers say that mills are behind on fill- 
ing orders. Spring bran was quoted, 
Dec. 17, at $33 ton, hard winter bran 
$33, standard middlings $32@82.50, flour 
middlings $35.50@386.50, and red dog $40 
@42. 

Milwaukee——Winter bran and flour 
middlings remained unchanged last week, 
but spring bran and red dog were off 
50c and standard middlings dropped 25c. 
Little feed is being offered for prompt 
shipment. Buyers have been forced to 
contract for 30-day delivery, to effect 
purchases. Applications on December 
bookings are being made very slowly. 
There is no feed pressing on the mar- 
ket, and no serious drop is anticipated, 
as demand is urgent. Nominal quota- 
tions, Dec. 17: spring bran $32.50@33 
ton, winter bran $82.75@33, standard 
middlings $31.75@382.25, flour middlings 
$35.50@36, and red dog $39@41, in 100- 
lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Lowis—Demand for millfeed was 
dull toward the close of last week, and 
prices fell off somewhat, particularly for 
gray shorts. Business continued to be 
done largely on a current basis. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 17: soft winter bran $32@ 
82.50 ton, hard wheat bran $32@382.25, 
and gray shorts $34@36. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis.—Easiness has developed 
in the millfeed market the past two days. 
Prices have not weakened materially, but 
there has been an entire absence of in- 
quiry, and this has resulted in a little 
shading of values. Bran is easily 50c 
lower, and some say that firm bids would 
probably bring acceptances from interior 
mills on the basis of $29 ton, Minneap- 
olis. The heavier grades are even easier. 
With little trading, the exact market 
basis is difficult to establish. City mills 
are fairly independent, and are not dis- 
counting the future. Present values, 
however, are regarded as too high for 
speculative buying, so that current trad- 
ing is confined to actual requirements 
and is mostly in mixed cars. The trade 
rather anticipates the usual midseason 
decline in January, particularly if mills 
increase production. City mills still 
quote bran at $30.50@31 ton, standard 
middlings $30.50@31, flour middlings $34 
@36, red dog $38@39, wheat mixed feed 
$33@35 and rye middlings $26@27.50, in 

100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 

sacks, as reported by brokers: 








Dec. 20 Year ago 
BPO 6c cc vicsccwves $29.50@30.00 $26.00@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 29.50@30.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings... 33.00@34.00 30.00@33.00. 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.50@39.00 36.00@36.50 


Duluth—An easier feeling prevailed 
in millfeed last week. No current busi- 
ness is reported, as mills are sold up and 
trying to catch up on such orders. 


Great Falls—Mills report a heavy de- 
mand, but previous commitments will not 
permit them to take on much business 
for the next 90 days. Prices are about 
$1 higher than a week ago. Quotations, 
Dec. 17: standard bran, $29 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $31; second clear, $4.50 
bbl. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—After exhibiting some 
weakness early last week, bran stiffened 
on Dec. 17, and conditions are little 
changed from the previous week. De- 
mand is light and scattered, but gives 
no signs of decreasing, and production is 
about equal to it. Virtually all supplies 
are in the hands of speculators, and they 
are selling cautiously. One large hold- 
er sold a round lot at $29.50 ton early 
last week, and it is reported that an- 
other quoted the trade $29. Quotations, 
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Dec. 17, were $29.75@30.50, with pure 
ready to load out taking the top price: 
Bran for future delivery is quoted at 
$29.50, but little is being done at this 
price, as buyers feel that the present 
level is too high. Shorts are much weak- 
er, due to light demand and unloading 
of supplies by several of the large hold- 
ers. Gray shorts are quoted at $382@ 
32.50. 


Atchison.—Demand for millfeed was 
fair last week, and production still is 
limited. The result is an even balance 
between the two. Prices remain firm. 
Quotations, Dec. 15, basis Kansas City: 
shorts, $34 ton; mill-run, $82; bran, $30. 
Mixed feed buyers are bidding on scat- 
tered shipments for 90 days, but millers 
who sold short before are not inclined to 
offer for future delivery. The future mill 
output remains very uncertain. Direc- 
tions are difficult to get. 


Hutchinson. — Millfeed demand was 
strong last week, especially from the 
near-by trade. There was some weak- 
ening in shorts, but mills are accumulat- 
ing none. Quotations, Kansas City basis, 
Dec. 17: bran, $31 ton; mill-run, $33; 
gray shorts, $35@36. 


Salina——Demand is excellent for bran, 
but shorts are lagging. Bulk of sales are 
in mixed car lots. Quotations, Dec. 15, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $30@81 ton; 
mill-run, $33@34; gray shorts, $36@37. 


Oklahoma City.—There is the same 
strong demand for millfeed, the cold 
weather of the past 10 days having add- 
ed a slight impetus. It is not only local, 
but general, and in excess of supply. 
Quotations, Dec. 15: bran, $31 ton; mill- 
run, $33; shorts, $39. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—The strength in millfeed is 
well maintained at about the same prices 
as the previous week. Some mills are 
sold up and have nothing to offer, while 
others are stringing out their production 
piecemeal in an effort to take care of 
their regular trade. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted on Dec. 16 at $34.75 
@36 ton, mixed feed at $36.75@38, and 
middlings at $38.75@39, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo or mill. 

Indianapolig—There was a good de- 
mand for millfeeds last week, with the 
situation regarding deliveries apparent- 
ly becoming more and more acute. Con- 
sumers want immediate shipments. The 
trade expects a good business after Jan. 
1. Quotations, Dec. 17: spring bran 
$32.50@33.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$32.50@34, standard middlings $33, flour 
middlings $35@36.50 and red dog $41@ 
42. 


Evansville—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues good. Prices are steady. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 17: bran, $33 ton; mixed feed, 
$36; shorts, $37.50. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Though gray and _ brown 
shorts eased off a little last week, there 
were no other changes in millfeed, and 
neither dealers nor mills are bookin 
much business. Even should the high 
prices continue, however, brokers are con- 
fident buying will be fairly heavy for 
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advance needs early in January, as 
stocks are exceptionally low. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 17, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat 
bran, basis 100-lb bags, $39.50@40 ton; 
gray shorts, $44@45; brown shorts, $43 
@44; red dog, $50@51. 
Nashville.—Millfeed continues in good 
demand, most mills reporting sale of 
output of wheat bran and middlings. 
Bran advanced $1 last week. Quotations, 
Dec. 17: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $29@ 
81 ton; standard middlings, $33@37. 
There is a wide range on middlings. 


Memphis.—For a day or so wheat 
bran was offered as low as $33 ton, but 
there was little of it, and on Dec, 17 
shippers asked $33.50@34 -for prompt, 
and almost as much for January ship- 
ment. Buyers seem to lack faith in the 
market. Gray shorts are quotable at 
$36.50@37, offerings being light. 

Norfolk.— Millfeed prices have ad. 
vanced, some of them approaching high 
records, and business is brisk. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 16: red dog, $51@52 ton; flour 
middlings, $48@45; standard middlings, 
$40.50@41.50; standard bran, $39.50@40. 


THE EAST 

Boston.—Wheat feeds ruled very firm 
last week. Other feeds held steady. 
Quotations, Dec. 17: spring bran, $39.50 
@40.50 ton; hard winter bran, $39.50@ 
40; soft winter bran, $40@40.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $39@39.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $45@45.25; red dog, $46.50@ 
47.50; stock feed, $43.50; reground oat 
hulls, $19@19.50. Canadian shippers of- 
fered pure bran in a limited way at $39 
ton, prompt shipment, but no Canadian 
pure middlings were tendered. Demand 
was slow. 


Buffalo—The sharp advance in feeds 
which went into effect early last week 
shut: off demand temporarily, but mills 
with practically all their offerings sold 
up for some time were not worrying. 
There was enough in the hands of re- 
sellers to satisfy temporary needs at 
lower figures, but under present weather 
conditions the trade will have to come in- 
to the market soon. Heavy feeds are dull 
and inactive, with prices showing no 
change. Light feeds are held firmly, 
with a good inquiry but few sales. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 17: spring bran, $36.50 
ton; standard middlings, $36; flour mid- 
dlings, $40; red dog, $42.50. 

Baltimore—Feed was easier, in in- 
stances, last week, with demand erratic 
and easily satisfied. The limited trad- 
ing ran to brans and standard middlings. 
Quotations, Dec. 17, basis all-rail ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, $38.50 
@39 ton; soft winter bran, $38@39; 
standard middlings, $38@38.50; flour 
middlings, $42@43; red dog, $46@47. 

Pittsburgh—Millfeed sales last week 
were light, with offerings rather liberal. 
Prices were lower. Quotations, Dec. 17: 
standard middlings, $35.50@36.50 ton; 
flour middlings, $39.50@40.50; spring 
wheat . bran, $36.50@37.50; red dog, 
$44.50. 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed rules firm un- 
der light offerings and a fairly active 
demand. Quotations, Dec. 17, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $38@39 ton; hard 
winter bran, $38@39; soft winter bran, 
$38.50@39.50; standard middlings, $38@ 
39; flour middlings, $43.50@45.50; red 
dog, $49@50. 

PACIFIC COAST > . 

Ogden.—Increased demand for mill- 


feed was reported from the Pacific Coast 
and intermountain territory last week. 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire, Tuesday, Dec. 20, 
based on carload lots; prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring’ BEAM os. 0% io. as | Pree @32.50 $30.50@31.00 §.....@..... $.....@..... $38.50@39.00 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @33.00 .....@..... 29.75@30.50 32.00@32.25 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran .......6. seses | Sree, Fie) seeee@..... 32.25@32.50 38.00@39.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@32.00 30.50 @31.00 » pou anbns ett: Gaveal @..... 38.00@38.60 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.50@36.50 34.00@36.00 32.00@32.50 . 34.00@35.00 42.00@43.00 
eR re ee rrr ee 40.00@42.00 38.00 @39.00 SengeM anced. 69000 OPnses 0: Meee el.ee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ $0565 @36.50 $39.00 @40.00 $39.50@40.50 $36.50@37.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... sss. @..... 39.00@40.00 39.50@40.00 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ «sss. @..... 39.50@40.50 40.25@40.50 387.00@38.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* .... ..... @36.00 39.00@40.00 39.00@39.50 36.50@37.50 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @40.00 44.00@46.00 45.00@45.25 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
0G: GAGA dise ce tne ony 606.40 ekKs @44.50 49.00@50.00 46.50@47.50 45.00@46.00 .....@..... 
oy Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto »...is.weeee PS @3 $.....@36.00 $.....@44.00 
ya! ae 555 @2 . « @29.00 <iate 


*Brown. shorts. 


7.00 re 
+Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


December 21, 1927 


Stocks showed a slight decrease, despite 
capacity operation. Quotations to Cajj. 
fornia buyers, Dec. 17: red bran and 
mill-run $32.50 ton, blended bran and 
mill-run $33.50, white bran and mill-run 
$34.50 and middlings $46.50@47, car Jot 
f.o:-b., San Francisco and other California 
common points. To Utah and Idaho 
dealers: red bran and mill-run $2859 
blended bran and mill-run $29.50, white 
bran and mill-run $30.50 and middlings 
$41.50@42.50, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Portland.—Millfeed remains very firm 
without change in price. Demand has 
been stimulated by colder Weather, and 
offerings are only moderate. On Dee, 17 
mill-run was listed at $31 ton and mid- 
dlings at $46, in straight cars, with no 
sellers making concessions. 


Seattle——There was improved demand 


for millfeed last week, and prices for 
all grades advanced about $1. Washing- 
ton standard mill-run was quoted at $31 
ton, delivered, transit points, on Dee, 17, 
and red feed at $30. Monta. mills of- 
fered a moderate volume, an:! asked $30 
ton for mixed. 

San Francisco—Millfeed »:\vanced $1 


last week, and shows indications of con- 
tinuing firm.‘ Eastern dem 


d has re- 
duced offerings, and mills ar: fairly well 
sold up for 30 days. Improvement is 
expected, in view of the f that the 
coarse grain supply is well <cpleted in 
this state. Dealers’ stocks are not heavy, 
and supplies will be neede:i within a 
short time. Quotations, Des. 16, basis 
carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
draft terms, prompt shipmen: Montana 
bran and mill-run, $33.50@:31 ton; Kan- 
sas bran, $38@39; Idaho bicnded mill- 


run, $34.50@35; white bran and nill- 
run, $35@36; middlings, $46 47; shorts, 
$37.50@38.50; low grade flour, M8@49. 


CANADA 
Toronto.—The domestic and United 
States markets are absorbing all the feed 
Canadian mills are able to produce, and 


more could be sold if supplies were avail- 
able. Prices held steady last week. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 17: bran $34 ton, shorts $86, 
middlings $44, bags included, in mixed 
cars with flour, spot cash terms, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg.—The extremely heavy de- 


mand for millfeed shows no signs of 
abating. So far, mills are filling their 
orders quickly, but are accumulating no 
stocks. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 


tions, Dec. 17, basis Fort William and 
Port Arthur: Manitoba points, bran $27 
ton, shorts $29; Saskatchewan, bran $27, 
shorts $29; Alberta, bran $28, shorts $30. 


Montreal.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues very strong. Stocks at country 
points are evidently low, as dealers and 
jobbers throughout Quebec keep press- 
ing mills for heavy deliveries. A good 
deal of bran, shorts and micdlings was 
contracted for in November, hut the # 
ton advance since then undouitedly helps 
the present avalanche of ship) ng instruc- 
tions. Buyers in the Unite:! me be 

is we 


purchasing Canadian bran, 


some small quantities of s!\orts. Mill 
stocks are low. Quotation, Dec. 16: 
bran $34.25 ton, shorts $36.25 middlings 
$44.25, all jutes, f.o.b., co Montreal 
rate points. At Fort Willia:, bran $26, 
shorts $28, and middlings $°», jutes, & 
track, net cash; $1 less whe: they com 
tain mill-run screenings. 
Millfeed—Receipts and $}\ipments 
Receipts and shipments of feed “ne 
principal distributing center: be Fo 


ending Dec, 17, in tons, with 


--Receipts— pee 
27 2 


, 


1927  192¢ aT sail 
Minneapolis ... 1,174 1,006 + 3,900 
Kansas City... 1,040 1,040 i. 
New York ..... dos 3 . i 
Philadelphia .. 260 280 
Baltimore ..... 258 eee ; aie 
Boston ....... 47 41 oy 3 
Milwaukee .... 1 1 

Ooxwm? 

Dr. W. J. Black, director °! one 
tion for the Canadian Ns ional @ wi 
ways, states that the number °! ar ped 
tlers who have taken up farm homes bel 
ing 1927 has shown a marked —. 
This land settlement, said ! . te 
is very widespread over the who os the 
‘West along the National a rig shes 

j i occurred 1) 
majority of it has Saskatche- 


northern parts of Manitoba, 
wan and Alberta. 
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Chicago.— Althou, h business in mixed 

feeds is not brisk, Tous sales are being 

made daily for near-by up to 60-day 

shipment. Shipping instructions continue 
. On Dec. 17, 24 per cent dairy 

feeds were quoted at $44@47 ton, 

scratch feeds $44@46 and mash feeds 
62. 

Atlanta.—With cottonseed products 
still exceptionally high, farmers continue 
to use more of the mixed feeds than 
usual in this section. Few orders for 
advance needs are coming in, and there 
is little doubt that buyers will continue 
their hand-to-mouth policy until the early 

rt of 1928. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 17, f.o.b., Atlanta: best 

horse feed $42@44 ton, lower 
$30@31; best grade chicken feed 
$50@51, lower grades $42@45; best grade 
dairy feed 319@50, lower grades $35@37, 

St. Lovis—The mixed feed market 
showed practically no change last week. 
Business was fair, but generally on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Stocks are low in 
the hands of distributors and feeders, 
and old bookings have been well taken 
out, Price: are unchanged, High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Dec. 17, at 
$47.50 ton, high grade horse feed $42.50, 
and scratch feed $48. 

Nashvilic.—No material changes were 
noted in mixed feeds last week. Sales 
were small, and prices steady, Manufac- 
turers look for renewed activity after 
Jan. 1. Poultry and dairy industries 
have expanded in this section by leaps 
and bounds, and consumption of feeds 
has greatly increased. Quotations, Dec. 
17: dairy feed, 100-Ib bags, $31@46 ton; 
horse feed, $32@44; poultry scratch feed, 
$48@54; poultry mash feed, $62@74. 

Memphis.—Colder weather and the ne- 
cessity for more liberal feeding is slight- 
ly stimulating demand for lates and 
mule feed, although buyers are taking as 
little as possible. There is still a lot 
of feedstuff in the cotton belt, but im- 
proved financial conditions and high 
grains are causing mills to anticipate 
good trading after the turn next month. 
Dairy feeds are moving a little better, 
while demand for poultry feed is about 
normal, 


_ Toronto—All lines of mixed feeds are 
in fair demand. Oat chop advanced $1, 
crushed oats a similar amount, and corn 
meal $2, Quotations, Dec. 17: oat chop 
$49 ton, oat and barley chop $49, crushed 
oats $48, corn meal $48, feed wheat $54, 
oat feed $28, chick feed $65@67, mixed 
car lots, net cash terms, delivered, coun- 
try points, 


Montreal.—Mills report no change in 
the price of mixed feeds. Demand con- 
tinues normal, and stocks are apparently 
fair at all points. On Dec. 15 leading 
mills were quoting for carloads, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points, net cash, jutes: 
barley meal, $47 ton; various branded 
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mixed féeds, $30@42; ground oil cake, 
$53. 


Indianapolis.—Dairy and mash feeds 
particularly are having a steady business, 
with indications of better demand fol- 
lowing the close of the year. The trade 
here is optimistic. Old orders are being 
cleaned up in rather a better fashion 
than was expected a month ago, and new 
orders are being booked for shipment 
30 to 60 days. Quotations, Dec. 17: high 
grade dairy feeds $43@46 ton, scratch 
feeds $44@46, and mash feeds $58@61. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—There have been no changes 
in cotton and cottonseed prices in the 
Southeast, and the result is that meal 
continues at a higher level than farmers 
are willing to pay. Hence business is 
very quiet. Manufacturers are operating 
considerably below capacity. Quotations, 
Dec. 17, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent am- 
monia, $38@39 ton; 8 per cent, $41@43; 
cottonseed hulls, sacked $10.50@11, bulk 
$7.50@8.50. 


New Orleans.—Export demand for 
cottonseed meal continued brisk last 
week, and shipments increased. There 
was a steady tone to the market, Quota- 
tions, Dec. 15: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $42@42.50 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $42.50 
@48; hulls, sound quality, $8,25@8.50. 


Memphis.—Exporters are not quite so 
eager for cottonseed meal and cake, 
which has encouraged a little easiness in 
the market, although mills are not mak- 
ing concessions. They have control of 
about all the seed supply, and some of 
them are already oversold. Prices were 
Steady on Dec. 17 at $41 ton for 41 per 
cent and $43 for 43 per cent. Domestic 
buyers are expected to fill more of their 
needs next month, as exporters have 
been bidding practically as much for 
forward shipments as for spot. 


Kansas City—Heavy export demand 
for cottonseed meal was responsible for 
the: advance of 50c last week. Quota- 
tions, Dec.-17: basis Dallas, $41.50 ton; 
basis. Oklahoma City, $42.80; basis Kan- 
sas City, $48.30. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal at the 
close was listed $2 below the previous 
week, There is a good demand for this 
feed, and it is expected to become firm 
again. Quotation, Dec. 17, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $42.50@47.50 ton. 


Chicago.—Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, 
was quoted, Dec, 17, at $48 ton, Chicago. 
The continued firm level of prices has 
restricted demand. 


Boston.—There is no demand for cot- 
tonseed meal, with fairly good stocks 
reported. On Dec. 17, shippers offered 
meal for shipment, Boston points, at 
$45.50@51.75 ton, in sacks, 


Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is consid- 
ered dear, and there is little demand 
from buyers of feedingstuffs. The price 
has not changed. Quotation, Dec. 17, 


$52.25 ton for 48 per cent protein meal, 
in car lots, Toronto freights. 

Pittsburgh. — Cottonseed meal prices 
held rather firm last week, with demand 
fair. Offerings were light. Quotations, 
Dec. 17: 48 per cent protein, $49 ton; 
41 per cent. protein, $47, 


— = * * 





Toronto.—Cereal mills are doing a 
good business in rolled oats and oatmeal 
for domestic consumption, which takes 
mostly package goods. The colder weath- 
er has given impetus to demand, and 
buyers have been laying in rather heavy 
stocks. Prices have not changed. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 17: rolled oats $7.70 bbl, in 
90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c for 
cash, and $7.20 in straight cars, on 
track; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg. — Domestic demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues very 
satisfactory. Oatmeal millers are pay- 
ing premiums for good grade oats for 
grinding, but appear to be obtaining all 
they need. Export trade is extremely 
dull. Quotations, Dec. 17: rolled oats, 
in 80-Ib bags, $3.50, and oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats, 

Montreal——Demand for rolled oats 
was good last week for both bulk and 
package lines, at $3.65 per 90-lb jute 
bags, delivered; oatmeal 10 per cent 
more, 

Chicago.—Demand for oatmeal has 
fallen off considerably. On Dec. 17, 
rolled oats were quoted at $3 per 90-lb 
sack, and oatmeal at $3.30 per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of oat goods 
are light and the market is a shade firm- 
er, with a moderate demand. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 17, $3.75 per 100-lb sack for 
ground oatmeal and $3.40 for rolled oats 
in 90-lb sacks. 


Boston.—A good demand for oatmeal 
prevailed last week, with the market held 
steady. On Dec. 17 rolled oatmeal was 
quoted at $3.45, and cut and ground at 
$3.79, all in 90-lb sacks. 


Portland—The oats crop is closely 
cleaned up, only a few scattered lots re- 
maining unsold in the valley, and mills 
are bringing in necessary supplies from 
the East. Prices on all bulk table oats 
were marked up 50c bbl last week. Fur- 
ther advances are indicated. Rolled oats 
were listed, Dec. 17, at $9@9.20 bbl, steel 
cut oatmeal $9.70@9.90, and quick cooker 
oats $9.50. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Dec, 20 at $3.05 per 90 lbs. 


‘2 2 2) 


Philadelphia.—Oats last week were al- 
ternately higher and lower, but closed 
without net change. Offerings are light, 
while demand is moderate. Quotations, 
Dec. 17: No. 2 white, 64144@65%4c bu; 
No. 3 white, 6114 @63%4c. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Dec. 19, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
BOM, cecceescasdecuhes $26.00 $29.50@30,50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 30.00@30.50 
Poon 27.00 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 32.50@33.50 
ee: OM. ckeeen bac ex 35.50 37.00@38.50 
po eS BAe 27.50 31.00@32.00 
Old process oil meal... 44.00 38.50@39.50 
BPG? chevcrdodeveqecis 34.50 38.50@39.50 
MiGGlingse® ..vccicoses 36.50 38.50@39.00 
MOE  GOG® .cccscczcwes 44.50 46.50@47.00 

Duluth— 

BEE cise ns ncrveddcscce 26.50 30.00@30.50 
BRIGGMings 22 ccccciccese 27.00 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.50 32.50@33.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 31.00@32.50 
ee rr ee 34.50 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
BOR Ve caecsctacaehene 27.50 31.50@32.50 
Brown shorts ......... 29.50 33.00@33.50 
Gray shorts .......... 31.50 35.50@36.50 
COTES winccus ta cues 12.00 12.50@13.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 381.00@32.00 
Buffalo— 
Pe WUMR cece ovevcass 31.00 34.00@35.00 
BPE 00,000+ ce nacnedéce 30.50 34.00@34.50 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 33.50@34.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.50 36.00@36.50 
MOG, GOR o.< avic%s 03 00¢0 40.00 41.50@42.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 35.00 33.00@35.00 
oo rn 44.50 46.00@46.50 
Kansas City— 
PURO BOON: on cvascvetes 26.00 30.00@380.50 
BR ne ent ts pvtes Cee dea 25.50 29.75 @30.25 
Brown shorts ........- 28.50 31.60@32.00 
Pr errr 30.50 34.00@34.50 
BOR GO cic cisedscice 36.50 39.00@39.50 
Philadelphia— 
Wimter DUAR ..isscieee 34.50 39.00@39.50 
‘s . 8, Cee eer 34.00 38.50@39.00 
BOVIS BEAR ...ccoreces 33.50 38.00@38.50 
Spring middlings ..... 36.50 38.00@38.50 
Bere 44.50 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.50 42.00@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 28.70 32.75@33.00 
BE 6540640 0:0 0946 0-b0 29.00 32.50@33.00 
Middlings ............ 30.50 31.76@32.26 
Flour middlings ....., 34.50 35.50@36.00 
SO ay er Pee 38.00 39.00@41.00 
Rye feed ............. 22.50 28.00@28.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 31.50 42.60@47.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 35.00@44.50 

Hominy feed* .......... 36.50 43.50@44.50 

Gees BOGGS cccccccvsce GO | 240 eee 

Rate tu Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ..........++.+ $8.30 $9.10 
BRINE csc ccewcesssveses 7.00 9.10 
iy SE. oscnvinepseaus cee 7.50 
Maneas City ...ccscccces 8.90 9.70 
BER WOAUMOS: oc cccccccccce 5.70 6.50 
. | PPT TET Tiree sece 4.70 
*Boston. +f¢Chicago. {$100 lbs 


AW 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—A_ fairly active demand is 
reported for dried buttermilk for ship- 
mént in January or later. Current busi- 
ness is rather quiet, users taking only 
their absolute needs. Quotations, Dec. 
17, 8c lb, car lots, Chicago; less than car 
lots, 8'4c. 

Kansas City—Demand for buttermilk 
is slightly less, but prices remain un- 
changed. Quotation, ‘Dec. 17, basis Kan- 
sas City, 7% @8c lb. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was strong last 
week, Receipts continued light, and 
were readily disposed of. Local stocks 
are being gradually reduced. Local mills 
were in the market last week, picking up 
wheat on spot, and also bought red and 
hard winters and springs out of store. 
Trading basis, Dec. 17: No. 1 red 10% 
@llc over December, No. 2 red 10@l1lc 
over, No. 3 red 7@8c over; No. 1 hard 
8@4c over, No. 2 hard 214@38%%c over, 
No. 3 hard 1@2c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 8@4c over, No. 2 dark northern 2@ 
8c over, No. 1 northern 2@2%,c over. 
Sales made late in the week: No. 1 hard, 
$1.28@1.30; No. 2 hard, $1.281,4. 

Minneapolis.—With lighter receipts of 
wheat, a better milling demand is noted 
and increased premiums on the higher 
protein varieties. Current offerings do 
not average over 12 per cent protein. 
Dry Montana wheat, testing 12 per cent 
protein, will bring 12@15c bu over the 
December option, depending upon weight, 
while North Dakota wheat of the same 
variety will average Ic less. The ruling 
quotation on No. 1 dark northern is 
6@48c bu over the December option. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 17 
was $1.2444@1.61%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.2314@1.80%. No. 1 dark closed 
Dec. 20 at $1.2542@1.634%, and No. 1 
northern $1.2412@1.31%2. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
17 was $1.15@1.30%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.13@1.19%. No. 1 amber closed 
on Dec. 20 at $1.1732@1.80%2, and No. 
1 durum $1.1542@1.19%. 

Based on the close, Dec. 20, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.10 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.15, No. 1 northern $1.13; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.08, No. 1 northern $1.06; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 97c, No. 1 north- 
ern 95c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Dec. 17, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927 1926 1925 1924 





Minneapolis .. 61,099 37,986 54,618 57,540 
Duluth ...... 84,840 27,255 50,032 85,151 
Totals ..... 145,939 65,241 104,650 142,691 


Winnipeg.—Lack of outside interest 
last week caused very moderate trading 
in wheat, and futures closed 1@21,c bu 
below the previous week. The market 
remained very stubborn. Commission 
houses and local interests readily ab- 
sorbed the offerings, which were not 
heavy. The cash market likewise had a 
quiet session. It is anticipated that ex- 
port bookings will be filled from stocks 
of wheat now in the East and that these 
will have to be depleted before much 
all-rail business takes place from Fort 
William and Port Arthur. Offerings of 
No. 8 northern have been fairly liberal, 
but this grade has had only a limited 
demand and for the most part has gone 
through the clearing house. No, 1 and 
No. 2 northern still are commanding pre- 
miums by reason of their scarcity rather 
than through demand. The slackening in 
flour sales restricted purchases by mill- 
ing interests. Cash No. 1 northern 
closed, Dec. 17, at $1.381, bu, basis in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Duluth—Receipts have dropped to 
where the daily cash offerings are not 
considered burdensome and _ generally 
salable. Grade stuff and high protein 
wheat move well. Spring cash basis is 
without change, but the durum staged 
sharp and wide advances on top pre- 
miums. No. 1 dark northern closed , 
17 at $1.2444@1.614% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.224.@1.59¥,; No. 8 dark, $1.20%@ 
1.564%,; No. 1 northern spring, $1.23144@ 
146Y,. Car shipping to outside milling 
Outside premium on 
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the mixed durum advanced 4c, the durum 
2c and amber 5c. Both shipping and 
milling grades of this wheat continue 
active. No rail movement is in evidence. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel: 


co——Amber durum -Durum— 
No. 1 


° No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
10... 128% @151% 122% @151% 126% 126% 
12... 1225 @150% 121% @150% 125% 125% 
13... 120% @148% 119% @148% 123% 123% 
14... 121 @154 120 @154 144 144 
15... 120 @153 119 @158 143 143 
16... 121% @154% 120% @154% 144% 144% 
17... 121% @154% 120% @154% 144% 144% 

Kansas City—Wheat is 2@4c lower. 
Premiums are very firm. Good milling 
grades sell readily, but the poorer sam- 
ples go at a discount. Elevators are the 
poorest buyers, and mills the best. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 17: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.26 
@1.60% bu, No. 2 $1.25@1.60, No. 8 
$1.21@1.524%,, No. 4 $1.13@1.47; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.401,@1.424,, No. 2 $1.38 
@141%, No. 3 $1.33@1.388%, No. 4 
$1.24, @1.35. 

St. Louis—The soft wheat market was 
fairly steady last week, but demand was 
limited. Practically no country run No. 
2 red was offered. Buyers showed a 
willingness to pay $1.45 for choice, and 
some No. 2 red was offered on track, 
basis 20c over Chicago December. There 
was a limited demand for No. 3 and 
sound No. 4 Hard wheat showed little 
change in price, but demand was rather 
narrow. Mills paid $1.311,@1.32 at the 
close for country run No. 2 hard. Re- 
ceipts were 225 cars, against 251 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Dec. 17: 
No. 2 red, $1.45 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.3114. 

Toledo.—Wheat movement continues 
light. The bid at Toledo, Dec. 16, was 
$1.82Y%, bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, which was 2c over Chicago May, 
compared with Ic over the previous week, 
indicating that premiums tend to advance 
with any decline in the futures. 

Indianapolis—Wheat continued steady 
last week, with offerings rather light. 
Buying was restricted, and the market 
closed with no change. Quotations, Dec. 
17: No. 2 red, $1.34@1.36 bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.24@1.26. 

Nashville—Demand continues brisk 
for good milling wheat in the Southeast, 
and movement at Nashville has shown 
a material iricrease in December. Ship- 
ments have been several times as large 
as for the corresponding time last year. 
Offerings of red wheat locally have con- 
tinued at low ebb, and buyers have been 
going to the large terminals for a sup- 
ply. The soft wheat premiums continued 
about unchanged. No. 2 red, with bill, 
on Nov. 17 was quoted at $1.54@1.59 
bu, Nashville. 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat led the bear- 
ish trend last week, with corn; values 
dropped 3c on every variety, and red 
winter lost 4c. Offerings were light, and 
shippers here are taking all receipts. 
Quotations, Dec. 17: No. 1 hard winter, 
$1.29@1.80 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.35 
@1.36; No. 1 mixed, $1.31@1.82; No. 1 
durum, $1.20@1.21. 

Seattle——European inquiry for wheat 
has ceased for the time being, and sales 
to the Orient have been quite limited. 
Mills were in the market in a limited 
way last week for choice milling grades, 
which represented about all the demand. 





Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, 
coast, Dec. 16: soft and western white, 
$1.26 bu; hard winter, $1.241,; western 
red, $1.22%; northern spring, $1.251,; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.881%4; Big Bend 
dark northern spring, 13 per cent pro- 
tein, $1.44. 


Portland—No new European wheat 


business has been worked, and none is' 


expected until after the holidays, but 
about 4,000 tons white and red wheat 
were sold for Japan shipment in Janu- 
ary and February. Exporters appar- 
ently are well stocked, and are doing 
little buying. Otterings by farmers have 
practically ceased. Closing bids for De- 
cember delivery at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Dec. 17: Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.35 bu; hard white, $1.26; soft white, 
western white and Federation, $1.23; 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.2142; 
western red, $1.20%. 


Ogden.—An increase in wheat ship- 
ments was reported last week. Farmers 
continue to hold their stored grain, mills 
operating on supplies received earlier in 
the fall. Quotations, Dec. 17: No. 2 
dark hard $1.31@1.43 bu, No. 2 hard 
winter $1.07@1.27, No. 2 soft white $1.09 
@1.26, No. 2 northern spring $1.40@1.49, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is stronger, de- 
mand slow and offerings light. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 16, basis 100’s, sacked: No. 1 
hard white, $2.30; frosted feed, $2.20. 

Great Falls—Severe winter weather, 
accompanied by snow, has practically 
stopped wheat deliveries from the farm. 
Prices have advanced, but this has not 
brought many offerings. Quotations, 
Dec. 17: spring wheat, $1.06 bu; winter 
wheat, $1.04. 


Buffalo—There was fair demand for 
milling wheat last week, with only ar- 
rivals by rail. Lake stocks supplied the 
bulk of the demand. 

Baltimore-——Cash wheat on Dec. 17 
was 1%c lower than in the previous 
week, with export demand light and 
stocks, nearly three times more Canadian 
than domestic, showing an increase of 
446,000 bus. Closing prices, Dec. 17: spot 
No. 2 red winter, export, $1.86%,, No. 
3 $1.333,; spot No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, domestic, $1.363,, No. 3 $1.83. 
The market closed firm at the decline, 
with export and domestic grain selling 
at the same price. Canadian wheat is 
piling up here at a rapid rate, but pre- 
sumably all destined for export. Ex- 
ports were 135,890 bus, all Canadian. Re- 
ceipts of Canadian wheat last week were 
784,749 bus; stock, 3,152,734. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat declined 2c early 
last week, but later recovered Ic, and 
the market closed firm. Quotations, Dec. 
17, car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 
red winter, $1.87 bu bid; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.8542. 

New York.—Price movements in the 
wheat market last week were downward. 
Trade sentiment was bearish, based on 
foreign news. Export business averaged 
somewhat better, with fair sales of Man- 
itobas to the United Kingdom. Cash 
grain quotations, Dec. 17: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.514%, bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.46144; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.423,; No. 
2 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.60%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.351%. 


Toronto.—Deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat are light. Quotations, Dec. 17: 
pool price, $1.33 bu for No. 2 red or 
white, f.o.b., country points; dealers ask 
$1.28 for car lots of milling quality, and 
buyers are paying farmers $1.20@1.25 
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Weekly Grain Exports 


’ Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in-bushels“in the case of grain and barrels in the ‘case of flour: 


‘Week ending. 








| ee July 1 to —___, 
Wheat to— Dec. 10, '27 Dec. 11, ’26 Dec. 3, '27 Dec. 10,'27 Dec. 11, '26 
| | eo TTT REET CLE 366,000 142,000 576,000 7,017,000 4,872,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,280,000 1,185,000 613,000 29,775,000 28,006,000 
Other Europe .......... 588,000 921,000 1,393,000 41,411,000 40,452,000 
COMAGR ..ncsccccscccsce 2,000 Nb) arr ere 30,307,000 16,532,000 
Other countries ........ 62,000 235,000 490,000 6,788,000 15,855,000 
ee ee 2,298,000 2,536,000 3,072,000 115,298,000 104,945,000 
Wheat flour, United States ‘ 

and Canada, in transit.. *236,000 575,000 349,000 6,916,000 8,324,000 
WORIE oc cctccccccverdecsses 2,442,000 630,000 697,000 26,794,000 8,427,000 
GN on 0s 600 646s cries ehgvees 167,000 324,000 211,000 3,000,000 6,728,000 
PT Cos TEEPE TT ET TS 15,000 30,000 67,000 3,493,000 2,550,000 
OW onc ccd eskcone <caven suave 258,000 284,000 165,000 18,454,000 5,205,000 

*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 1,584,000 bus; flour, 28,500 bbls. 
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for street wheat. Western spring wheat 
is offering freely at lake ports on basis 
of Winnipeg prices. Navigation is closed, 
and no more wheat is coming forward b 
water. All-rail shipments wil] not 2 
required till later. Prices are 11,¢ Joy. 
er. Quotations, Dec. 17: No. 2 northern 
$1.49% bu, track, bay ports; No, 3 
$1.33%,. ; 


COARSE GRAINS 
Chicago.—Cash rye was strong last 
week, and the light receipts found ready 
buyers. There was some inquiry from 
the East for rye, apparently for export 
No. 2 was quoted, Dec. 17, around 
$1.08% bu. Cash oats were in good de- 
mand, especially the choice grades, which 
sold at a premium. No. 2 white were 
quoted at 56@5714c bu, No. 3 white 53 

@56%,c, and No. 4 white 53@56c. 
Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Dec. 17, and the 
closing prices on Dec. 19, respectively; 
No. 8 white oats, 50@53%c. 511,@54ec. 
No. 2 rye, 99c@$1.01%, $1.01, @1.02%; 
barley, 75@85c, 76@84c. ; 


Duluth.—Elevators were tiie best buy- 
ers of oats last week, feeders’ require- 
ments being limited. Trading was re. 
stricted by light receipts. No. 3 white 
closed Dec. 17 at 5214,@551,c bu. For- 
eigners were inquiring for ryc, and this, 
together with the small country move- 
ment, resulted in a higher market. Spot, 
cash basis, finished at $1.00°, bu. Barley 
was easier, buyers lowering their bids 4c 
all around. The light offerings were in 
demand, with local buyers picking them 
up quietly within the quoted range, 73 
@80c. 


Winnipeg.—The weaker prices which 
marked last week’s trading resulted in 
more liberal buying of coarse grains for 
export. Demand for rye has again im- 
proved, and considerable quantities have 
been sold for shipment, mostly to Ger- 
many. Barley futures have been in ex- 
cellent request at the lower prices, and 
large volumes have been worked for ex- 
port. Domestic inquiry for oats has been 
active, but nothing has been done in this 
grain for export. Quotations, Dec. 11: 
cash No. 2 Canadian western oats 62% 
bu, barley 821%c, and rye $1.0414, basis 
in store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Milwaukee—Rye was the only coarse 
grain to hold firm and unchanged at the 
close of last week, while barley was 2, 
below the previous period and oats 
dropped 4%4@%c. Receipts of all were 
moderate, but offerings of oats were dou- 
ble those of the previous week. There is 
a good demand from shippers and local 
interests, and heavy parcels are wanted. 
Choice heavy Wisconsin oats are com- 
manding premiums. Quotations, Dee. 17: 
No. 2 rye, $1.07@1.071/,, bu; No. 3 white 
oats, 583@56Y,c; malting barley, 86@9c. 


Indianapolis.—Increased demand last 
week for oats caused prices to advance. 
Offerings were only fair, and the trade 
does not look for much change in this 


regard. Quotations, Dec. 17: No. 2 
white, 52@54c bu; No. 3 white, 50% 
@521,c. 

Boston—There was only « fair de- 
mand for oats for shipmen! last week, 
prices ranging fairly stesdy. Quota 
tions, Dec. 17, all-rail shipment: fancy 


40@42-Ib, 73@75c bu; reguiar 38@40-lb, 
69@7T1c; regular 36@38-lb, °'@ 69c; rt 
ular 34@386-lb, 65@67c; lake-and-rail, 
regular 36@38-lb, 66@68c. 


San Francisco.—Barley continues dull. 
Prices are firmer, and California stocks 
extremely light. Eastern barley Rw 
stopped moving this way, due to <4 
prices; which probably will <o still hig 
er. Quotations, Dec. 16, asis 1 
sacked: feed, $2.07; grading, $2. 2 
choice, $2.55. Oats remainc( ue 
being scarce and firm. Quotations, as: 
100’s, sacked: feed, $2.25; secd, $2.75. 


Toronto.—American corn is the ool 
coarse grain moving in *"y vo! ,~d 
Prices of Ontario grains held steady | . 
ing the week; western oats advance > 
Argentine corn Ic, and American = 
declined 21%c. Quotations, Dec. 17: sd 
tario oats 58@60c bu, barley = 
rye $1.03@1.05, f.o.b., shippng _, 
oat scalpings 45@46c, c.if., bay Pp? oy 
No. 1 feed oats 66c, No. 3 American od 
low corn $1.01, Toronto freights; Ars® 


tine corn, $1.06@1.07. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
ng prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec March 
122% 125% 
22% 125% 
122% 124% 
122% 125 
122% 125 
123% 126 
St. Louis red 
Dec March 
136% = 144% 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Dee. Dec. May Dec. May 
Gy. oeecs Rap a 122% 129% 
SORTS ‘ 122% 129% 
Me, cccce, teeaES 122% 126% 
Tiadaeds coeve : 122% 129 
i. . osu. ae 123% 129% 
a ee 124% 130 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec May Dec May 
)) ee 131% 135% 118% 122% 
Mids... 130% 135% 119 122% 
15.....- 130 134% 118 121% 
| Peers 130% 135% 119% 122% 
. eee 130% 135% 119% 123% 
)) See 131% 136% 121% 124% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
D Dec March Feb. March 
Wis... 150% 50 128% 128% 
Bike vee 150% 150% 127% 128% 
16...... 150% 150% 127% 127% 
, a 150 149% 126% 127% 
ae 150% 149% 127 127% 
| Te 151% 150% seece esece 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Dee March Dec. May 
85% 89% 18% 85% 
85% 90% 719% 86% 
85 89% 78% 85% 
86% 90% 79% 86 
85% 89% 79 85% 
79 85% 
Minneapolis 
Dec. March 
50% 51% 
50% 51% 
50% 51% 
50% 52% 
51 52% 
61% 562% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec March Dec March 
a 106% 107% 99% 101% 
— ee 106% 107% 99% 101% 
16...... 105% 107% 99% 101 
6...... 107% , 109 100 101% 
Oe 107% 108% 100% 02 
19.,.... 108 % 109% 101 102% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec May Dec May 
1B...... 205% 210% 207% 212% 
Heo... 205% 211% 207% 213% 
en 205 211% 208 213% 
205% 212 208 218% 
204% 210% 207 212% 
205% 211% 207% 212% 








Buffalo.—Receipts of barley and rye 
were limited to an occasional car last 
week, which did not come on the market 


for sale, Lake stocks are not heavy, but 
demand is limited, 





United Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
17, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 





Canadian 

American in bond 
94,448,000 37,565,000 
2,862,000 517,000 
21,788,000 ..s.- 
4,888,000 2,420,000 
23,644,000 798,000 
4,505,000 14,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Dec. 17: wheat, 4,221,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,422,000; corn, 2,113,000; bar- 
ley, 33,000; oats, 723,000. 

Barley—Receipts, Ship its and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 329 179 301 143 422 2,760 
Kansas City... 25 4 25 2 261 14 








Chicago ...... 178 182 49 54 ae oe 
New York ...1,788 641 6471, : 5677 802 
Philadelphia... 135 267 243 243 
Baltimore .... 363 93 221 138 655 307 
Boston ....... 282 1 185 -- 261 oe 
Milwaukee ... 115 203 17 42 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 168 36 65 6 163 645 
*Buffalo ...... 542 ee - 1,765 5,242 
tNashville .... 5 


*Shipments by lake’ and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 


tFigures for 10 days ending Dec. 11, 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Dec. 5— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. — 000 550,000 435,000 
WOEPorts .nccccccccecs 4,100 100,900 32,000 
BORMOREE 6 ccccccccvecs a g00 6,450 9,366 

Stocks on Dec. 5— 

At terminals ....... 100,013 78,911 64,674 


At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.175,687 162,139 163,492 
Week's decrease ..... 1,62 eas 3,109 
Week's increase ..... eooe 78,022 oo 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Dec, 16, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat 7 Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 372 56 
GG, Be Br weccvcve 1,615 a3 154 i7i 
Northland 840 292 44 123 
Can. Gov't 190 18 35 657 
Sask. Pool 

No. 4 .....+++ 2,300 80 56 268 

a eer 1,784 132 38 42 


Afloat for storage 1,013 eee 

















Private elevators. 10,832 1,408 1,283 424 
Totals ........ 18,945 2,183 1,667 1,685 
Year ago ....s6s 23,170 2,598 4,068 2,030 
Receipts ........ 9,382 428 704 102 
Lake shipments.. 8,265 7 217 eee 
Rail shipments.. 476 217 78 ae 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 70 Kota .... . a 
No. 2 northern.. 282 White spring... 83 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 9 Winter ......... 12 
No. 3 northern. .1, AL: Others ......... 2,924 
Private ....... 10,832 
Storage, afloat. .1,012 
Total ....... 18,945 
Oats— Bus 
Others ..ccccees 242 
Private 2.0.0.0. 1,408 
Total ........ 2,183 








Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Dec. 17, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Mpls. ...... 1,5091,567 616 358 19,706 10,593 
Kan. City...1,0331,267 676 851 13,709 12,027 
Chicago .... 177 302 167 217 


New York. .2,524 2,439 1,3854,108 4,652 6,208 
Philadelphia 570 860 203 1,057 2,799 2,649 
Baltimore .. 787 256 136 438 4,450 3,567 
Boston ..... 18 142 os 48 1,010 695 
Milwaukee... 10 13 6 60 


Dul.-Sup. ..1,099 401 75 366 12,294 6,525 
Toledo ....- eee, G6 GB ose) aes 
*Buffalo ...2,770 955 . 39,628 31,073 


tNashville.. 62 16 55 28 573 912 
*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 
tFigures for 10 days ending Dec. 11, 


Oats—Receipts, Ship its and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 248 244 458 737 7,806 16,990 
Kan. City... 38 52 80 30 453 633 








Chicago .... 930 640 457 662 ees ese 
New York... 128 46 20 es 289 825 
Philadelphia 19 33 21 32 140 123 
Baltimore .. 19 16 oe ee 104 153 
Boston ..... 156 10 oe es 67 30 


Milwaukee.. 69 178 125 122 


Duluth-Sup.. 4 159 2 ee 369 m8 953 
Toledo ..... 84 123 27 51 

*Buffalo ... 237 ee ee o & 183 ee 
qNashville.. 67 62 50 530 778 


*Receipts by lake aan 
lake and canal. 

tIncludes afloat. 

{Figures for 10 days ending Dec. 11, 


Rye—Receipts, Ship its and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Shipments by 








Minneapolis .. 48 72 44 256 3,656 
Kansas City... 9 12 7 9 129 286 
Chicago ...... 96 21 2 220 as e° 
New York .... 128 75 #105 56 355 1,029 
Philadelphia . 39 2 108 117 11 55 
Baltimore .... .. 125 17 17 17 219 
Boston ....... oe 2 ee ee 4 7 
Milwaukee ... 20 24 11 7 os ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 230 67 11 23 789 5,083 
*Buffalo ..... 62 oe -. 949 1,510 
tNashville .... 2 1 ee oe 

*Shipments by lake ‘and canal. Receipts 


by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Dec. 11. 


Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Dec. 17, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 185 161 165 1161,608 484 
Kansas City..2,035 148 643 26 2,654 1,807 





Chicago ..... 1,6291,873 597 452 os 64 
New York .... 143 17 84 ee 6 142 
Philadelphia... 23 6 50 3 57 12 
Baltimore .... 14 58 ee ee 22 79 
Boston ......- ee 9 ee ee ee 1 
Milwaukee ... 369 191 144 44 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 3 3 es se ee 15 
Toledo ....... 40 118 14 77 ee oe 
*Buffalo ...... Te - . 1,357 3,699 
tNashville .... 78 29 82 75 


101 1 

*Receipts by lake only. 
lake and canal. 

tFigures for 10 days ending Dec. 11. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, Dec. 17: No. 
2 white, domestic, 621,@63c bu; No. 8 
white, domestic, 611,,@62c. 


Shipments by 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 10, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Changes 

from Totals 

pre- Dec. 11, 


Week 
ending 


Wheat— Dec. 10 vious week 1926 
United States*... 94,187 —2,281 71,435 
United Statesf... 3,482 —63 2,710 
GROSS cciscesce 129,955 +8,946 123,150 





Tete ccccvccs 227,624 +6,602 197,295 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


ea 463,400 —2,500 40,600 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

eae errs 291,024 +4,102 237,895 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

EN «03 946e080 20,407 —32 31,245 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WOE ccncvonres 33,772 +947 60,800 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
w——————United States———____, 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
OU DF cece 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. - 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oct. 1 ..... 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 

Week ending— 

i. Cea se 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
Dec. 10 .... 94,187,000 3,482,000 97,669,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada bothcoasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 654,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 - 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .. 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 

Week ending— 

Dec. 3 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
Dec. 10 . 129,955,000 227,624,000 63,400,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927— Week ending— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Dec. 3....286,922,000 
Aug. 1 - 128,647,000 Dec. 10...291,024,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,8318,000 
Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-—— Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 
Dec. 10 Dec. 3 Dec. 10, 1927 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


-—Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 





Dec. 10 Dec. 3 Dec. 10, 1927 
624,000 109,000 6,289,000 
FI a Bw. ipts, Ship + and ee LL 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 82 135 49 363,109 852 
Chicago ...... 131 35 ° és oe oe 
New York .... 70 oe es oe oe 
Dul.-Sup. ..... *48 167 46 1731,399 1,814 


*November mill receipts not included. 











December 
4 11 18 25}1 


January 
8 15 22 


February 


No, 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 

No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) 
No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 

Chicago Active Future 


5 12 19 26] 5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 


Movement of Wheat Prices 


March April May June 
30] 7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 25 
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3 10 17 24 
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New Orleans.—There was a little more 
interest shown last week in the export 
corn trade, but local conditions were only 
fair. Quotations, Dec, 15: No. 2 yellow 
$1.08 bu, No, 3 $1.06; No. 2 white $1.08, 
No. 8 $1.08 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked) ; yellow chops, $2.08 per 100 lbs; 
hominy feed, $2.07; standard meal, $2.10. 

St. Louis.—Corn was quite active last 
week, and with offerings small, an ad- 
vance in price was easily attained. Brisk 
competition prevailed between elevator 
interests and shippers, and the local 
trade also was trying to fill orders. Re- 
ceipts were 278 cars, against 279 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Dec. 17: 
No. 8 corn, 84@841,c bu; No. 3 yellow 
85@85¥,c, No. 4 yellow 831,c, No. 6 yel- 
low 79c; No. 3 white, 8314,@841,c. 

Atlanta,—Corn prices eased off last 
week 2@38c bu, but this failed to have 
any favorable effect on buying. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 17, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white 
Georgia corn, sacked, $1.01 bu, No. 3 
white 99c; No. 2 yellow 99c, No. 3 yellow 
98c. Corn in the shuck sells at about 
25c bu less. No. 2 white western corn, 
bulk, $1.10@1.11, No. 3 white $1.09@1.10; 
No. 2 yellow $1.10@1.11, No. 3 yellow 
$1.09@1.10. 

Nashville——Trading in corn was light 
last week. Quotations, Dec. 17: No, 2 
white, 95@96c bu, No. 3 white 94@95c; 
No. 2 yellow 97@98c, No, 3 yellow 95@ 
96c. Grist mills report corn meal trade 
good, and production has expanded 
greatly, Degerminated cream meal, cloth 
or paper bags, is quoted at $2.15@2.25 


per 100 lbs. yg | feed is were | at 
$42.50 ton, with the high price checking 
sales. 


Memphis.—Buyers are taking but little 
corn meal. Some of the larger mills are 
asking $4.35@4.40 for best grade cream, 
although sales last week were made as 
low as $3.80@3.90, basis 24’s. Offers are 
coming from a wider territory than at 
any previous time since new corn was 
available. Corn bran continued quiet and 
steady at $37 ton, buyers being but little 
interested. 

Kansas City.—Prices of corn are 2@ 
4c lower. Last week’s receipts were fair- 
ly heavy, but clearance was good on all 
except high moisture samples. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 17: white corn, No. 2 79@ 
8014c bu, No. 3 76@7912¢, No. 4 72@76c; 
yellow, No. 2 811,@83'\4c, No. 3 774%4@ 
82c, No. 4 74@77c; mixed, No, 2 79@ 
801%4c, No. 3 76@7914c, No. 4 72@76c; 
corn bran, $33 ton; hominy feed, $33. 

Chicago—Demand for corn goods 
slowed up last week. Corn flour was 
quoted, Dec. 17, at $1.95@2.05 per 100 
lbs, corn meal $1.90@2, cream meal $1.90 
@2, and hominy $1.90@2. The cash corn 
market was steady, and a fairly good 
demand prevailed. No. 3 mixed was 
quoted at 8414,@85c bu, No. 4 mixed 814% 
@82c, No. 5 mixed 8014@86'4c, No. 6 
mixed 843,c; No. 2 yellow 90@9Ic, No. 
8 yellow 853, @90c, No. 4 yellow 83144@ 
89c, No. 5 yellow 82@88c, No. 6 yellow 
78@88c; No. 4 white 87c, No. 5 white 
861/,,@87c, No. 6 white 85@8é6c. 


Minneapolis.—Receipts of corn are lib- 
eral, but they are not as heavy as at 
other terminals. Demand for offerings is 
fair. Little No. 3 yellow arriving, but 
No. 4 yellow sells at 4c bu under Chicago 
December, No. 5 yellow 5@7c under, and 
No. 6 yellow 8@10c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 17 
was 81@89c; the closing price on Dec. 
19 was 82%2@86%c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Dec. 20 at 
$5.10@5.20 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$5@5.10. 

Milwaukee—Corn declined 4c last 
week, but there was a good demand from 
industries and shippers, Offerings were 
very much larger, and are increasing. 
Quotations, Dec. 17: No. 3 yellow, 85@ 
86c bu; No. 8 white, 88@84c; No. 3 
mixed, 83@84c. 

Indianapolis—New corn has reached 
the local market in considerable quanti- 
ties and on Dec. 16-17 light o aringp 
and a big demand caused prices to ad- 
vance. market closed Dec. 17 very 
8 . Indiana corn offerings are light, 
and ly will continue so until Jan. 1. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Quotations, Dec. 17: No. 4 white 7714@ 
80c bu, No. 5 white 75@77c; No. 4 yellow 
7714,@80c, No. 5 yellow 75@7%c; No. 4 
mixed, 75@80c, No. 5 mixed 731/,,@7é6c. 
All quotations are for new corn. 


Pittsburgh—There were ample offer- 
ings of corn goods last week, with prices 
a trifle lower. Quotations, Dec. 17: No. 
2 yellow, shelled, $1.01@1.014% bu; No. 
8 yellow, shelled, $1@1.00%; kiln-dried 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.60@2.70 per 100 lbs. 


Baltimore.—Corn was steadier and 
more active last week than in the pre- 
vious one, with a little more new grain 
coming to market, but with contract 
grade still too little in evidence to quote. 
Arrivals were 12,404 bus by rail and 
1,624 by boat, the latter being new south- 
ern, but not reported sold. Closing price, 
Dec. 17, for domestic old No. 2 yellow, 
track, $1.05 bu, or practically unchanged 
from the previous week. New cob corn 
was steady and slow, owing to moisture 
content, at $3.70@3.75 bbl. Corn meal 
and hominy were steady and fairly ac- 
tive at $2.25@2.35 per 100 Ibs, with 
near-by mills still discounting western 
limits. 


Boston.—Corn for shipment last week 
was in quiet demand, with the market a 
shade lower. On Dec, 17 No. 2 yellow, 
all-rail shipment, sold at $1.09@1.10 and 
No. 3. yellow at $1.06@1.07; lake-and- 
rail, No. 2 yellow $1.07@1.08 and No. 3 
yellow $1.05@1.06. Granulated yellow 
corn meal was lower, with a quiet de- 
mand at $2.70 for granulated and bolted, 
feeding meal and cracked corn ranging 
$2.15, all in 100-lb bags. Hominy feed 
held steady but quiet at $44.50 ton. 


Buffalo—Arrivals of rail corn were 
not heavy last week, and demand was 
slow until the close, when buyers began 
to look for more supplies. Corn meal 
and cracked corn were more active. 
Coarse corn meal, on Dec. 17, was quoted 
at $3.35 per 100 Ibs. , 


Philadelphia.—In the absence of suffi- 
cient business in corn to establish a mar- 
ket, quotations. are omitted...Corn prod- 
ucts are quiet and easier, with moderate 
but ample offerings. Quotations, Dec. 17, 
in 100-Ib sacks: kiln-dried. granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.45; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.45. 

San Francisco.—Corn is a little firmer, 
and demand is poor, Quotations, Dec. 
16, basis 100 lbs: eastern No, 2 yellow, 
$1.92, bulk; Egyptian, $2.25, sacked; Cal- 
ifornia milo, $1.95, sacked; eastern milo, 
$1.85, bulk; Kafir, $1.80, bulk. 


FLAXSEED **2, PRODUCTS | 


Minneapolis.— Crushers report little 
change in the linseed meal market from 
the situation of a week ago. Prices re- 
main steady. Mills are swamped with 
shipping directions, and are behind in 
getting out orders. Meal is quoted at 
$47.50@48 ton. The export market con- 
tinues firm. Cake for January-March 
shipment is quoted at $44 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ——Duluth——, 


Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
-$2.10% 2.06% 2.10% 2.07% 2.12% 





Dec. 13 . 


Dec. 14 .. 2.11% 2.07% 2.10% 2.07% 2.13% 
Dec. 15 .. 2.10% 2.07 2.11 2.08 2.13% 
Dec, 16 .. 2.11 2.07% 2.11 , 2.08 2.13% 


Dec. 17 .. 2.09% 2.06% 2.10 2.07 2.12% 
Dec. 19 .. 2.11% 2.07% 2.10% 2.07% 2.12% 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Dec. 17, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7~Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 





Minneapolis ... 9,514 6,079 1,620 1,451 
eT ES ae 6,963 6,460 6,747 4,273 
Totals ....... 16,477 12,539 8,367 65,724 
Duluth—Flaxseed futures. drifted 


along, showing fluctuations from day to 
day. The market lost 1%@1%c last 
week, The cash market was quiet, due 
to the drying up of receipts. Buyers 
are in the market, but cannot cover re- 

uirements, and some owners of store 

axseed are withdrawing it for consump- 
tive use. No. 1 spot remains unchanged 
at December price to 6c premium. 


Chicago.—The linseed situation is rath- 
er tight, and prices are firm. There is 


steady buying of single cars, with enough 
business to absorb current offerings. On 
Dec. 17 it was quoted at $48@48.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Excellent' demand exists 
for linseed cake and meal, and sales for 
both export and domestic accounts have 
been heavy. There has been no inquiry 
for flaxseed from crushing interests, 
Prices are somewhat weaker. No, 1 flax- 
seed closed, Dec. 17, at $1.7914 bu, basis 
in store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed meal. remained 
unchanged last week, with a firm trend. 
Colder weather is responsible for the 
stimulated demand. Quotation, Dec. 17, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49.50@50 ton. 


Boston.—Buffalo and Edgewater ship- 
pers are out of the market at the pres- 
ent time for December and January ship- 
ment of linseed meal, and are not offer- 
ing for Boston points. There is no de- 
mand from local buyers, and stocks re- 
main fair, 


Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was only in 
fair demand last week. Offerings were 
limited, with prices unchanged. Quota- 
tion, Dec. 17, $49.20 ton. 


Buffalo.—Supplies of linseed meal were 
equal to demand last week, and no 
change in prices was made. On Dec. 17, 
34 per cent was quoted at $46.50@47 ton. 


Kansas City—Linseed meal is un- 
changed from a week ago. Demand is 
good. Quotation, Dec. 17, basis Kansas 
City, $51.80 ton. 


Toronto.—Producers of linseed meal 
report a good demand for their products, 
The price has been advanced $1. Quota- 
tion, Dec. 17, $47.50 ton, in secondhand 
bags, f.o.b., mill points. 
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Milwaukee. — Buckwheat offerings are 
being absorbed in good quantities by 
the trade. No changes in prices were 
made last week, and the market is firm. 
Quotations, Dec. 17: new silver hull $1.60 
@1.70 per 100 lbs, and Japanese $1.75 
@1.85, subject to dockage. 


Philadelphia——Demand for buckwheat 
flour is only moderate, but offerings are 
light and prices are well sustained. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 17, $3.50 per 98-lb cotton 
sack. 


Pittsburgh—Buckwheat ‘flour was in 
light demand last week, due to weather 
conditions. Offerings were rather liberal. 
Quotations, Dec, 17, $3.25@38.30 per 100 
lbs. 


Buff alo.—Both good feeding buckwheat 


. and milling stock were in limited supply 


last week, with a fair demand. Buyers 
bid $2, Buffalo, per 100 lbs, with no of- 
fers.- Millers are well supplied with 
milling grades, and are making no in- 
quiry. 

Chicago.—Only scattered small sales of 
buckwheat flour are being made locally. 
On Dec..17 it was quoted. at $3.10 per 
100 lbs, Chicago. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Screenings are steady at 
the advance recorded a week ago, but it 
begins to look as if the short interests 
had about covered their needs, so that 
declines instead of advances may be in 
order soon. Demand is very limited, as 
might be expected. With heavy seeds 
selling at $23@23.50 ton, this means that, 
when the grinding expense is added, it 
brings the price up to the basis of bran, 
which is regarded as out of line. On the 
— varieties, the price depends upon 
whether a buyer is available or not. The 
average run of medium weight elevator 
screenings are quoted at $13@18 ton, 
Mill oats are firm at 42@47c bu, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


Winnipeg.—Screenings are in very 
keen demand. Current brokers’ quota- 
tion is $8 ton for refuse screenings, while 
standard recleaned screenings have sold 
at $15 and higher. 


Toronto.—Screenin 
the movement limited. The price is 50c 
higher. On Dec, 17 recleaned standard 
screenings were quoted at $27 ton, c.i.f., 
bay ports. 


are scarce, and 


December 21, 1927 


Rye Propucts 


Milwaukee.—The rye flour market con 
tinues stubborn. Last week the Price 
declined 10c, compared to a loss of be 
the previous week. Due to the general 
belief that stocks of rye for domestic ys 
are low, operators are demanding pre- 
miums on the cash article. Buyers, who 
are anticipating further drops, are hold. 
ing off until they feel the market has hit 
the bottom. There has not been much 
business done so far this year, and there 
will be none for the rest of the month 
Nominal quotations, Dec. 17: f ancy white 
patents $5.20@5.40 bbl, medium $@ 
5.20, and dark $4.40@4.60, in 98-Ib cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—With rye prices high in 
comparison with wheat, the consumptive 
demand for rye flour is light. It is be. 
lieved, however, that. old purchases are 
pretty well used up and that !iyers will 
have to come in soon for ne r-by and 
future needs. Local. mills are oversold 
on’ dark, but have ‘white to move soon, 
Pure white flour is quoted at *5.60@5.10 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure medium $5.20 
@5.30, and pure dark $4@4.20, f.ob, 
Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,221 bbls flour, compared with 
15,200, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 





Chicago.—Rye flour is a liitle lower, 
but not much business has resulted... A 
few single cars are being sold every 
week, but no substantial bookings are 
being made. Shipping directions are 
fairly free. The local output totaled 
8,000 bbls last week, against 8,200 the 
previous one. On Dec. 17, white was 
quoted at $5.65@5.90 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.25@5.40 and dark $4.20@4.50. 


Duluth—vVery little new business in 
rye flour was reported last week, and 
few inquiries were noted. ()uotations, 
Dec. 17, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill: 
pure white, $5.85 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$5.55; No, 3 dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $5.95; 
No. 8 rye, $5.10. 


Indianapolis.—Little new business was 
booked last week. Shipping directions 
were fair. Quotations, Dec. 17: white 
$5.75@6 bbl, jute, medium $5.25@5.50, 
and dark $4@4.50. 


Buffalo—There was a fair demand 
for rye flour last week, with prices show- 
ing only slight changes. Quotations, 
Dec. 17, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mills: 
white, $6.40@6.50; medium, $4.20@6.30; 
light, $5@5.25. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet and 
easier, the moderate offerings being 
ample for trade requirements. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 17, in 140-Ib jute sacks: $6.50 
@6.75 bbl for white, $6@6.35 for me- 
dium, and $5.50@5.75 for dar! 


Boston.—Demand for rye flour, rye 
meal and dark rye was slow last week, 
with prices a shade lower. ()uotations, 


Dec. 17: choice white patent ‘ye flour, 
$6.45@6.60 bbl, standard pateiis $6.25@ 
6.40, medium light straights *\.05@6.20, 
medium dark straights $5.70 5.85, rye 
meal $5.40@5.50 and dark «ve $5.35@ 
5.90, all in sacks. 

Baltimore—Rye flour was \eak and 


hard to move last week, wit! offerings 


more liberal and some mills «xious “ 
make sales. Quotations, Dec. ‘ v y Bee 
ont, $6. 


Ib cottons: pure top white p 
@6.85 bbl; dark, $4.75@5. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for ry flour was 
light last week, with few saics of af 
consequence. Prices were slij\'ly — 
Quotations, Dec, 17: pure while s6@6e 
bbl, medium $5.25@5.50, and dark $45 
@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburg). 


New York—New sales of "ye pai 
were very few last week. Prices en 
off slightly, and there was consider 
reselling at about 25¢ below ill a ee 
tions, White patent, in jutes, on ©" 
17 was quoted at $6.25@6.50 )!. 


Toronto.—Demand for rye ~ . 
light, but the market can absorb 4 : ne 
ferings. Higher prices for ¢rain dear 
resulted in an increase of 5vc In xed 
Quotation, Dec. 17, $6.70 bbl, in ml 
cars, delivered, Ontario points. 
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#RANSPORTATION | 


DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS OF 
~” GRAIN AT DULUTH HEAVY 


Dotvurn, Mrivw.—Shipments of domes- 
tic grain from Duluth-Superior during 
1927 aggregated 163,962,439 bus, _and 
ponded shipments were 1,281,183. This 
compares with 70,136,580 bus domestic 
in 1926, and 2,421,241 bonded. The rec- 
ord year for shipments was 1924, when 
the total was 172,980,553 bus domestic 
and 2,384,397 bonded. 

The Occident Terminal Co. has loaded 
ane boat with 323,000 bus wheat for win- 
ter storage, to be shipped out on the 
opening of navigation next spring. Sev- 
eral vessels are wintering here and lying 
neat elevators, so that they can be loaded 
if desired. 

The steamer Queen, of the Minnesota- 
‘Atlantic Transit Co., arrived from the 
lower lakes Dec. 15, after an eventful 
trip in which she had to fight wind, 
waves aud subzero weather. When she 
reached Duluth she was covered with ice. 

Twenty-four grain laden vessels are 
icebound at the Soo Canal, and will be 
compelled to winter there. “The gather- 
ing of icc in the Neebish channel was 
so great that it was forced to the bottom, 
and all efforts of boats to get through 
have been unavailing. Ice breakers have 
not been able to conquer the jam. The 
Cleveland owned boats have been ordered 
back to the Soo, and it is practically 
certain that similar orders will go to 
all of the 24. The boats are said to 
carry grain to the value of $7,000,000. 
Failure to deliver their cargoes may up- 
set the filling of some contracts. 


Cw wD 


RECORD GRAIN HANDLING 
AT MONTREAL THIS YEAR 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Montreal as a 
world grain port continues to hang up 
new records for handling grain. in 1927, 
compared with all previous grain transit 
history and experience. 

“A new record has been established 
at the port of Montreal for the exporta- 
tion of grain,’ Walter J. Donnelly, trade 
commissioner, Montreal, reports to the 
Department of Commerce. “During the 
Season of navigation just closed, 194,- 
657,248 bus were shipped, compared with 
134,591,240 in 1926. Receipts totaled 
194,049,240 bus, against 185,897,882 last 
year. Allowing for deliveries béfore the 
end of the year, the aggregate will reach 
195,000,000 bus, it is believed in Canada. 
Over 8,000,000 bus are expected to be 
stocked in the elevators this winter. 

“Of the receipts, 158,865,067 bus were 
carried by lake boats and 35,184,521 by 
railroads. In 1925 the vessels trans- 
nad 104,674,724 bus and railroads 31,- 






158. 
“An addition is being built to one of 
elevators,” Mr. Donnelly concludes, 
0'as to increase the total storage ca- 
pacity from 12,162,000 bus to 15,162,000. 
This work will be completed next year.” 


AWW 


ANNUAL DINNER MEETING 
OF ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Election of officers for 
the ensuing year was the feature of the 
annual dinner and business meeting of 
the St. Louis Grain Club, held at the 
— Hotel on the evening of Dec. 13. 
— 1. Brooking, of the Marshall 

all Grain Corporation, was elected 
eement, Succeeding P. C. Knowlton, of 
he Knowlton Grain Co. Fred C. Orth- 
7 Jr., was named vice president, and 

» B. Christian was re-elected secre- 
Be gey eure. The following were 
a ed to the board of directors: W. J. 
hada Woodson K. Woods, John O. 
ey Harry Beckman and Roger P. 


OW? 


FRANK KELL CALLS BUSINESS 
IN UNITED STATES SOUND 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.— Business con- 
in the United States are basically 


and the most serious thing con- 
fronting the nation today is ta0' ned 
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money,” Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, miller, said last week when ad- 
dressing members of the business coun- 
cil of the Chamber of Commerce of that 
town. Commenting on the “slow down” 
condition that has prevailed throughout 
the nation for the past year, Mr. Kell 
declared it to be only a natural effect, 
for “peak loads cannot be continuously 
carried, as in 1925 and 1926.” Mr. Kell 
paid tribute to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, which he said was the most perfect 
financial system the world had ever seen. 
He asserted that agricultural interests 
were getting back on their feet, and 
that there was more activity in Texas 
than ever before:in the history of the 
state. 
ow Mw? 


ELEVATORS FOR BUENOS AIRES 

Wasuinctron, D. C.—Authority has 
been granted to the provincial govern- 
ment of Buenos Aires to construct grain 
elevators of 500, 1,000 and 1,500 tons ca- 
pacity at strategic points along the sta- 
tions of the Buenos Aires Provincial 
Railway, according to Samuel T. Erskine, 
trade commissioner, Buenos Aires. The 
Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway 
also has decided to proceed immediately 
with a big undertaking for the improve- 
ment of the methods of handling and 
storing grain at Ingenierio White and 
Bahia Blanca by the erection of a re- 
enforced concrete granary of 80,000 tons 
capacity, an extensive unloading plant 
capable of handling 24 45-ton railway 
trucks simultaneously, and with an elab- 
orate system of mechanical belt convey- 
ors which will permit of loading grain on 
ships at a greatly accelerated speed. 
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INCREASING MILK CONSUMPTION 

Dr. W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, in his annual report, says: 
“Estimates of total production in the 
United States during recent years show 
that there has been an average annual 
increase of about 4,000,000,000 Ibs milk. 
This has been absorbed for the most 
part by increased consumption of fluid 
milk and butter. Some important shifts 
are taking place in the manufacture of 
dairy products. Cheese production is de- 
clining, owing, in part, to an increased 
demand for milk for other uses. The 
production of condensed and evaporated 
milk is increasing.” 
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Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

———————_ From 
Halifax- 
St.John tNew 

















To— Dec. Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 7.00 31.00 30.00 
Amsterdam ... ee 22.00 **25.00 
Antwerp ...... eoee %*25.00 
Avonmouth 22.00 tt30.00 
pT Pee ree ree 24.00 tt30.00 
WOTGOR. iodo es ccdoens 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux .......... cove 30.00 
Bremen ......sssee ecsce * 9925.00 
MPM wesc ccccccs 22.00 +t30.00 
COPGIR ce rciccccces 22.00 tt30.00 

at 31.00 37.00 
30.00 +tt30.00 
32.00 45.00 
6 24.00 tt30.00 
° 27.00 t30.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 Sees 45.00 
Gibraltar .......... 45.00 ees epee 
Glasgow .......0065 22.00 22.00 tt28.00 
Gothenburg ........+ 30.00 31.00 A 
Hamburg .......... *25.00 22.00 **25.00 
Havre ee see $430.00 
Helsingfors A 32.00 45.00 
BEE wc ccccscveciess - 01 23.00 tt30.00 
Leith R 23.00 t130.00 
Liverpool .......... 20.00 20.00 tt28.00 
London ..........65 20.00 20.00 28.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 27.00 tt30.00 
MAINO ...ccicccece 33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 20.00 tt28.00 
Marseilles le eee 35.0 
Newcastle 6 . 23.00 tt30.00 
OMENS de cocccccrccces x 30.00 37.00 
PIUGUS 6. ccseciacs R ives 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... 23.00 22.00 **25.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 25.00 tt30.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
BU@ttIM cn cccicccccce *35.00 pees 46.00 
Stockholm ......... 33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bremen 22c, Cork 50c, Danzig 28@ 
30c, Dundee 24c, Hamburg 20@22c,. Helsing- 
fors 32c, Stettin 30c. Rates for December 
only. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore. 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. Through 
December only. 

**Effective Dec. 1 through April, 1928. 

ttThrough December, 1927. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 


ARGENTINE COMPANY TO 
BUILD MILLS IN BOLIVIA 


Wasnineton, D. C.—For several 
months the press of Bolivia has been 
carrying on a campaign directed against 
the dependence of that country upon for- 
eign grain and flour, G. H. Butler, Amer- 
ican consul at La Paz, reports to the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

An Argentine company recently made 
a proposal to establish mills in Bolivia, 
in return for the free entry of Argentine 
wheat into the country. According to 
the proposed, plan, at least three mills 
of 112,500 bbls yearly capacity will be 
built. One will be situated in La Paz, 
one in Cochabamba, and one in the south- 
ern part of the country. It is expected 
that all will be in operation by Dec. 21, 
1929. 

It is intended that domestic wheat 
shall be bought by mills whenever it is 
available, and when the mills are opened 
for operations the duty on flour is to be 
raised. During the first five years of 
operation the mills will be allowed to im- 
port free of duty all wheat required in 
excess of domestic production, the quan- 
tity to be reduced each year, in order to 
encourage local growers. 
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POLAND PLANS EMBARGO ON 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—An_ embargo 
against the importation of wheat and 
wheat flour into Poland has been decided 
upon by the council of ministers, and 
will.be put in effect in a short time, ac- 
cording to information received from 
the European section of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. The export tax 
on wheat and wheat flour remains in 
force until the end of June, 1928. Both 
of these measures are intended to stabil- 
ize the price of wheat on the domestic 
market. 





TRADEMARKS | 








The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on Dec. 13, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 

WAPELLO CHIEF; J. G. Hutchinson & 
Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; wheat flour, buckwheat 
flour, corn meal and long list of foods. Use 
claimed since July 1, 1907. 

Bakery Products 

HONEY NUGGETS; George P. Mack, 
Pittsburgh, Pa; cakes. Use claimed since 
Jan. 6, 1926, 

PICKANINNY TWINS; C. M. Pitt & Sons 
Co., Baltimore, Md; cakes. Use claimed 
since Aug. 27, 1927. 

ROLY POLY; James Franklin Brown, do- 
ing business as,the Roly Poly Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; bakery goods; namely, bread, 
cakes, crackers, cookies and wafers; break- 
fast cereals; corn meal; graham, buckwheat, 
pancake, and cake flour; and long list of 
foods. Use claimed since Oct. 12, 1926. 

ZANOL and design; American Products 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; prepared pie crust, 
prepared cake flour, prepared doughnut 
flour, and long list of foods. Use claimed 
since Oct. 1, 1924. 
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INCREASE SHOWN IN VALUE 
OF UNITED STATES CROPS 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture early this week announced that 
the total value of important farm crops 
in the United States this year showed 
an increase of $635,146,000 over the value 
of the same crops last year. A total of 
$8,428,626,000 was given as the value of 
about 50 crops this year. 

The value of the wheat crop showed a 
decline, compared with last year, of $21,- 


The area planted to the important 
crops this year was placed at 355,826,- 
645 acres, an increase of 160,420 over 
last year. Revised estimates of the 
yields of all crops, combined, show the 


1145 


acre yields this year to have been 2.5 
per cent above the average of the last 
10 years, but 2.1 per cent below last 
year. 

Corn production was placed at 2,786,- 
288,000 bus, valued at $2,014,725,000. 

The combined winter and spring wheat 
crop was. 871,691,000 bus, valued at 
$974,694,000. 

Cw wD 
October Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of October, 1927, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 





Wheat -— Bushels—, 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
MMGPIR .ccccccics 2,063 (issn ese 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Islds. .... 4378 . . ccess 7,141 
ee 2,227 1,184,490 oe 
Czechoslovakia ... eee 406,800 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds. .... 83,614 102,900 
PEEL nccccccee. , jeunes 
UE ccccscices COMED 8 §weece 
WEED vccrevcsend 902,802 
Germany 1,100,751 
| TT ee, . ea eee 
TONED: wiccctictone SQRRR ~ ised 
DE Atesgecevs * Oe ©. teams 
Irish Free State.. OS) ae 
RUBE cc cccsevcées 810 1,830,762 
Malta, Gozo and 

TTD 0.60 0 ceeds 3,048 253,856 
Netherlands ..... 178,560 2,633,648 
NOPWAY 2. cvcedeae 58,282 26,133 
Poland and Danzig ae eae 
oo eae ee ee - < eeoen 
Russia in Europe. err 
CN Becvedecwd ot 60 1 
BWOGGE. vcs ccctins 12,066 157,382 
Switzerland ...... 23 ste est 
Turkey in Europe 6a-0 116,000 oes 
United Kingdom.. 114,818 8,664,463 400 


Jugoslavia and 

Albania ........ 534 
SUED no i000 643.6 
British Honduras 


8,271 10,798,529 302,488 
845 1,126 




















Costa Rica ....... ee fae e 1,788 
Guatemala ...... Seen... awane 540 
BROMGUIOS 2 ic cccse 6,121 3 1,080 
Nicaragua ....... 5,163 3 498 
PGRAMmA ..... owes 9,356 194,989 
Salvador <i ....6.% Sueaee  - -adeye cee 
DD (Ss0¢eceees 4,786 74,041 65,465 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ...... S008" ©. cbece 
met. W. Afvies... 518... ircece «ee 
Bermuda ........ oe  igseene 934 
Barbados ........ ome  * ssaas ses 
SOMIRIOR 43's vines 6.689 Wises 5,020 
Trinidad and To- 

DD cctecevenre . ee 18 
Other B. W. Ind.. | ae a 878 
, EEETY eee 103,660 5,336 78,813 
Dominican Rep.... 8,328 3,700 eee 
Dutch W. Indies.. aoe. swenae 60 
French W. Indies. 12,415  ..... 20 
NE eewelke eed cdn wuaee. Vadis oot 
Virgin Islands ... Rtee Li pene 604 
APBOMURA oo oc.cs | acre eee 
[Eee |... ate OE 
MEE Adacuedades 6,508 «<a ve% 

CE: 656500 00G00% A. yt re 
GHEMRMEE  oowccses 6,061 27,482 
a ROE er AT eae 
British Guiana ... wee *  Sestee 20 
ee FO eT 30 
French Guiana ... a, @2 seee2 eee 
 , re . a. .seves ese 
Venezuela .. : 13,841 20 78 
0 YA oe. ' Seace eee 
British Malaya .. ae.’ > ~esgees oe 
oo PAS Tyre Sua. _- Teeave 7 
French Indo-China mw : eteed o 
Hongkong ....... | ae ere 

Japan, Chosen ... 1,317 751,947 3 
Kwangtung ...... 23,051 12 
Palestine’ ....ceede a er oes 
Philippine Islds... 87,890  ..... 37 
oo SR oer See 4. ees oot 
French Oceania .. 1,999 3 eee 
New Zealand .... p>) er ee 25 
Belgian Congo ... ~ me \earween woe 
British E. Africa. on. + sees 

British S. Africa.. a”. ' iewsee 

British W. Africa. 18,627  ..... 
Algeria and Tu- 

erro oo Beas 
Other Fr. Africa.. Bve ss ease 
EMMOUER  ccctiseces 131 
a eee 7,533 
Other Port. Africa eer Ter 
Canary Islds. .... | Siar 
Other Sp. Africa.. 14,369 ..... 

Totals ..ssiceoes 1,513,025 29,236,072 457,073 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
TROISIGMA 6. cc cecne OROee - S6ece0 eed 00 
Denmark and 

Paroe Ialde. 1... 15 icices 142,473. aaae 
iL eee Bae ey oe BBiSCT a écep 
Germany ........ 1,627,608 126,130 ..... 
Netherlands .... 488,317 209,141 18,035 
MOE WES cccicccde Cede de 143,471 © woace 
Sweden .:.... so § wewewen S6773 seier 
Turkey in Europe ....... 180,000 -..... 
United Kingdom... 1,669,991  ...... 11,675 
Canada ......<.. 3,025,058 5,463,554 400,017 
Brit. Hom@uras... scciee  essece 208 
Geete RIG ksccss staoevse, ‘eeeves 122 
BROMGUTAS .iccces scvvede ©” -wbeves 15,195 
POROOREBER cecctss 8 §=6cdedee. ceeedye 569 
WD .ccgicsnas . saves’ |. cadbiann 2,051 
CEU ceccieas + wessee. Sb 6bRe 188 
Weer to 23,876 4 2,910 
Newfoundland and 

ee TTL ee hs eee 10,000 
Bermuda ........ Be. Seb ees - 4seuh 
Other B. W. Imh. ressay “wescvce 620 
Sree a rere 94,113 
Dominican Rep... .sssse seseee 410 
BOE. de ao Hodecide O ) Geneds  cdeee 
eo 48; \..jeeviese oveee 
bi | eee eee 89 
WOUOUOER weccccs § cndebe”” eetede 709 
CRIA cvicccceccs BB be coe 3. be 08% 

Totals ........ 6,926,941 6,398,051 556,911 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 








Alabama 
Two buying associations have been 
formed by retail grocers of Birmingham. 
One, known as the Independent Grocers’ 
Alliance of America, will be served by 
the Tyler Grocery Co., wholesale. The 
other, the Associated Grocery Stores, 
will have a central warehouse at 1301 
First Avenue. 
Arizona 
B. H. Knoles, Cochise County Bakery, 
Tombstone, has opened a retail branch 
at 46 Main Street, Bisbee. 


Arkansas 
Otto Steiner, Riceland, has opened the 
New Riceland Bakery. 


California 

Fink’s Bakery will open at California 
and Divisadero streets, San Francisco. 

The Stafford Feed Mill, Puente, which 
burned several weeks ago, will be rebuilt 
at a cost of $40,000. 

The Mutual Stores, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, has purchased the building housing 
the California Baking Co.’s plant for 
$1,000,000. It will be held as an invest- 
ment; the baking company has a lease 
for 25 years, the building being two 
years old. 

W. J. Burris, Shafter, has installed an 
automatic sifter, cake mixer and proofer. 

Louis Johnson and John Gustafson 
have opened a bakery at Orland. 

A brick building, under construction 
at Forest Avenue and First Street, La- 
guna Beach, will be used as a bakery 
by Charles Covern. 

S. L. Linsey has purchased the bakery 
of W. Megowan, Lakeport. 

The Madera Baking Co. has completed 
the rebuilding of its baking plant, fol- 
lowing the fire some months ago. It has 
a daily capacity of 15,000 loaves. 

Charles Meffert, Oakdale, has taken 
over the American Restaurant there, and 
will move the Oakdale Bakery to that 
location. 

Seifert Bros., Woodland, have spent 
$4,000 in repairs and improvements to 
the Model Bakery. 

B. Syvertsen, Pasadena, recently sold 
his bakery, 1439 East Washington, to 
William Rubeson. 

The Ideal Bakery, 429 Baker Avenue, 
Bell, has been sold by Jacob Schwein- 
furth to Walter Reitz. 

The Metz Pastry Shop, Lodi, has add- 
ed a new department to its baking plant. 

T. K. Hill, of Hill & Rosham, has 
sold his interest to A. G. Rosham, his 
partner in the baking enterprise located 
in Hawthorne. 

Mrs. Skull has sold her modern bakery, 
Mayfield, to D. C. Cunningham. 

Mrs. Maude L. Lombard, Los Gatos, 
has purchased the bakery of Thomas 
L. Lichlater. 

Some changes in equipment recently 
were necessitated in the Hostess Fruit 
Cake plant at 6007 East St. Andrew 
Place, Los Angeles, in order to increase 
the capacity. 

The Ojai (Cal.) Bakery, recently 
opened for business, is of concrete and 
stucco, and designed in Mexican style, 
with plate glass windows along the front, 
and blue tiling. The inside of the store 
is finished in gray oak, and plate glass 
fixtures have been installed. 

Bishop & Co., Los Angeles, manufac- 
turers of crackers and cookies, recently 
celebrated their fortieth anniversary in 
southern California. 

Donald Hood, operating a bakery at 
8210 Santa Monica Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, has sold out to Netta E. Lom- 
bard. 

Colorado 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
purchased property at Pueblo on which 
it will build a baking plant. E. G. Casto 
is local manager. 

Joseph Matthias, Star Bakery, Duran- 
go, has assigned for the benefit of cred- 
itors. 

Georgia 


Philip Kulman, wholesale grocer, 


Brunswick, has closed his business. 

The Bush & Sloan Feed & Seed Co. 
is a new firm at Fitzgerald, continuing 
a business that has been operating in 


that city for some time. The new own- 
ers are H. R. Sloan and T. C. Bush. 

Smith Bros.’ Bakery, Vidalia, is erect- 
ing a plant that will be ready early in 
1928. 


Idaho 

W. C. Bowling, Electric Bakery, Weis- 
er, will move to new quarters, and a 
larger oven and other new equipment 
will be installed. 

John Nelson has opened a bakery at 
Council. 

Illinois 

Otto Schmidt has opened a bakery at 
Payson. , 

The Willis Feed & Seed Co., Mount 
Vernon, will enlarge its retail store at 
Waltonville. 

Indiana 

The Madison (Ind.) Baking Co., for- 
merly the Hampton Cracker Co., has 
resumed operations under the manage- 
ment of R. L. Kauffman. Ginger snaps 
and soda crackers form the major por- 
tion of the output. 

Walter Alexander, Windfall, has closed 
his bakery. 

Iowa 

Paul Williams has purchased the bak- 
ery of Eric Hansen, Clarksville. 

Samuel Heriford has purchased a bak- 
ery at Corning. 

Fisher H. Cohen, 209 East Fifth Street, 
Des Moines, will erect a one-story build- 
ing at 215 East Fifth Street, to be used 
as a feed store. 

E. L. Parlin has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Purity Baking Co., Eagle 
Grove. 

E. C. Boyvey has opened a wholesale 
bakery at Ogden. 

A. Rhoner has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Sanborn, from Andrew Hoven. 

The Traer (Iowa) Bakery has been 
sold by Walter Hartog to Floyd E. 
Harshberger and R. J. Pawolski. 

E. Drey has purchased the interest of 
J. E. Steig in the Storm Lake (Iowa) 
Flour and Feed Store, and is now sole 
owner. 

Kansas 

Kester Clark has purchased the bakery 
of Frank Hamlin, McPherson. 

The S. & H. Baking Co. has opened 
its new plant at Manhattan. 

Ehly Bros. have purchased the bakery 
of W. M. Bicknell, Norton. 

J. L, Miller has opened a bakery at 
512 West Eighth Avenue, Topeka. 

C. M. Deavénport has opened a bakery 
at Oxford. 

Kentucky 

The Van Meter-Terrell Feed Co. has 
been incorporated at Lexington for $50,- 
000 by J. B. Van Meter, N. C. Terrell 
and H. P. Headley. 


Louisiana 
The Iron Mountain Bakery, Inc., is a 
new firm at Monroe, chartered recently 
with $25,000 capital. Incorporators in- 
clude J. V. Woodward, 264 Washington 
Street, Shreveport, La., John D. Lyles, 
also of Shreveport, and W. A. E. Ivy, 
Monroe. 
Maryland 
The H. Wilson & Son Co., Cumberland, 
has filed a petition for voluntary disso- 
lution. 
Michigan 
Charles Melichar has moved the Home 
Dairy & Bakery Co., Traverse City, to 
larger quarters at 248 East Front Street. 
He recently purchased the interest of his 
brother, Casper, in the business. 


Minnesota 


E. M. Weiberg, proprietor of Wei- 
berg’s Sanitary Bakery, Red Lake Falls, 
has opened a bakery at Mahnomen, which 
will be operated as a separate unit. 

The Osmundson flat bread factory, 
Northfield, is now in operation. 

Swan Eklund has opened a wholesale 
and retail feed business at Proctor, to be 
known as Swan’s Flour & Feed Co. 

An addition to the Haas Bakery, 
Shakopee, is under construction. 

Orvin Rudloff has purchased the “ar 
tal stock of the Steen (Minn.) Grain Co. 

George Ward, former general manager 
of the Hibbing plant of the Zinsmaster 


Bread Co., has been transferred to Su- 
perior as manager of the company’s bak- 
ery at that place. Edward Patneaud 
has assumed charge of the Hibbing plant. 

The Duluth plant of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co. recently installed a new wrap- 
ping machine. : 

The Lakeview Bakery Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has been incorporated for $50,- 
000 by John N., D. N. and Fred E. 
Karalis, 

Mississippi 

L. L. Mattingly has awarded contracts 
for the erection of a bakery at Hatties- 
burg, replacing the one reeently burned. 
The building will cost $30,000, and equip- 
ment $50,000. 

Missouri 

A. P. Hopson has opened a feed store 
os 116 East Washington Street, Kirks- 
ville. 

J. H. Ulrich has purchased the bakery 
of O. C. Siler, Milan. 

Arthur Ham has purchased the bakery 
of Porter Campbell, New Hampton. 

The Missouri Farmers’ Association will 
build a $100,000 feed mill at gut oe 

A. J. Robb has named his bakery at 
Tipton, the Bake-Rite. 

Fred Dilbert has opened a bakery at 


Nevada. 
Nebraska 

McQuiliffe & Cleveland have opened a 
bakery at Havelock. 

Herman W. Buckenahl will open a 
feed and sales yard for all kinds of live 
stock at Pierce. 

Oliver Stone has purchased the Beaver 
City (Neb.) Bakery from P. A. Har- 
rington. 

New Jersey 


The Electrik-Maid Bakery, Newark, 
has been incorporated for $15,000 by 
Earl, Frank W. and Norman C. Stumpf. 

A three-story addition will be built to 
the plant of the Foerster Bakers, Inc., 
Bergenfield. 

New York 


The Wool-Scott Bakery, Inc., Ithaca, 
has been formed, consolidating the busi- 
ness of Robert H. Wool and Leslie N. 
Scott. 

Ohio 


The Dayton (Ohio) Bread Co. has 
commenced operations in its new plant. 

Kleman Bros. have opened a bakery 
at Delphos. 


Oklahoma 


Arthur Wright has installed a new 
oven and other equipment in the Home 
Bakery, Frederick. 

Austin H. Haggard has purchased 
Dutch’s Bakery, Morris, from L. P. Ra- 
der and C. E. Heath. 

W. W. Wall has opened the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop, Shawnee. 

Carroll Young and Ted Mayo have 
opened a bakery at Weatherford. 


Pennsylvania 


The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. has 
opened a retail shop at Broad and Rock- 
land streets, Philadelphia. 

The F. W. Baking Co., Frank Wisnef- 
sky, manager, Edwardsville, is erecting 
an addition to its plant on Zerbey Ave- 
nue. New ovens will be installed; $20,- 
000 will be spent in improvements. 

Federal Bake Shops, Inc., has leased 
the premises at 730 State Street, Erie, 
which will be remodeled and converted 
into a bakery. 

The Keystone Baking Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, will erect a two-story brick addi- 
tion at 272 Bowman Street. 

Fred C. Haller, president of the Hal- 
ler Baking Co., Pittsburgh and Toledo, 
who has spent several weeks at Eustis, 
Fla., will return to Pittsburgh for the 
holidays, and then go south for the re- 
mainder of the winter. 

Walter I. V. Meitzler has opened a 
bakery at Lafayette and Allen streets, 
Allentown. 

A Pennsylvania charter has been grant- 
ed to the New York French Pastry Co., 
Harrisburg, incorporators being Frank 
Fellow, L. M. Strauss and C. V. Strauss. 

The 7 Baker Bros., Pittsburgh, have 
declared a dividend of 3% per cent on 
the preferred stock to st olders of 


record Nov. 30. This is the twenty-thirg 
consecutive dividend paid by the firm 
since its incorporation. 

William Klotz has opened a bakery 
at Northampton, taking over the one 
formerly conducted by Paul H. Klep- 
pinger. 

Saylor’s, Inc., wholesale baker, Tama- 
qua, which is erecting a $100,000 bakery 
at Hometown, a suburb, expects to have 
the plant in operation by Jan. 10, 

Stoecklein Bros., wholesale and retail 
bakers, 7027 Spencer Street, Pittsburgh 
have had constructed a brick and con- 
crete addition and installed a traveling 
oven. Plans are under way for the erec- 
tion of a large garage. , 

The partnership existing between A, 
G. Kuchner and Ralph Arras, under the 
firm name of the Blue Ribbon Bakery, 
18 Spring Street, Oil City, has been dis- 
solved, 

Rhode Island 


C. L. Wood, Longmeadow, has taken 
Harry Steele, Springfield, Mass., into 
partnership in his bakery. 


South Carolina 


The H. H. Claussen Sons’ Baking Co, 
Augusta, Ga., will erect a $75,000 baking 
plant at East Green Street and the 
Southern Railroad, Columbia. 


South Dakota 
Charles J. Eisem has purchased the 
bakery of Clarence E. Olson, Centerville. 
Tennessee 


R. O. Seavers, manager of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Johnson City, says the com- 
pany expects to complete the bakery it 


is establishing there early in April, with 
an initial output of about 2,000 loaves of 
bread per hour. Equipment will entail 
an investment of $100,000. The company 


also has purchased the plant of the Seav- 
ers Bakery, Johnson City. 

W. F. and G. H. Scheuerman have 
opened a bakery on North Cumberland 
Street, Lebanon. 


Texas 


R. G. Simmons will build a large ware- 
house and feed mill at Big Spring. 
James Black will be manager. 

T. H. Oliver will open a bakery at 
Catarina. 

The Sherman Bread Co., 106 North 
Crockett Street, Sherman, has awarded 
contracts for a bakery plant with a daily 
capacity of 2,000 loaves. 

The Singletary Bakery, Rusk, operat- 
ed by W. P. Singletary, is to be rebuilt, 
following its burning last month at 4 
loss of approximately $15,000, largely 
covered by insurance. The new plant 
will be ready to operate early in 1928. 

The burned bakery plant of J. 5 
Ramsour, Rusk, is to be immediately re- 
built. The building will cost bout $10,- 
000, and machinery and equipment $10; 
000. 


Mark Foster will open a bakery at 
Ha 


PPy: , 

The Lone Star Bakery, 1012 Leopar 
Street, Corpus Christi, has been opened. 

Frank T. Tucker has purchased the 
City Bakery, Meridian, from Mrs. Car- 
ruthers. 


Mrs. John Schnuriger has purchased 
the Cotulla (Texas) Bakery. gh 

J. L. Dobbs has purchased che Living 
ston (Texas) Bakery from D. H. Tolar. 

Mrs. Charles Spies has moved the 
Home Bakery, Nacogdoches, to né¥ 
quarters. 

R. L. Roots has established 4 feed 
and seed business at Raymon«lville. 

White & Cage have opened the Butter 
Top Bakery, Sweetwater. 

The Nafziger Baking Co.’s new soag 4 
000 plant at Wichita Falls is now 
operation. Formal opening, however; 
not occur until Jan. 1. of 

Asa E. Ramsey, formerly chairmes 
the executive board of the Federal 4 
serve Bank, Kansas City, and ee 
tively interested in a bank and a bal a 
at Borger, has o ned a wholesale 4! 
retail bakery at Plainview. _ a 

R. Roemer is building a brick ant 
40x100, for the Bake-Rite Bakery, 
Angelo. 
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Two Scotsmen had planned a hike into 
the country and had a to meet at a 


certain place at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Only one of them owned an alarm 
clock, but he finally hit on a solution of 
rousing the other. 

“Mac,” he said, “when the clock goes 
off ’ll get up and ring ye on a public 
telephone. But, for Lord’s sake, be sure 
and don’t answer it, so I can get my 
nickel back.”—American Legion. 

* * 

A Scotsman had been promised a pres- 
ent of a new hat. 

Before it was brought the donor called 
and asked, “Would you rather have a 
felt or a straw hat, McPherson?” 

“Weel,” said the latter, “I think Ill 
take a straw one. Maybe it will be a 
mouthful for the cow when I’m done wi’ 
it.”"—Bull Dog. 

* * 


NO SALE 


Farmer: “Say, what would it cost me 
t’ go in the sleepin’ car as fur as Chi- 
cago?” 

Pullman Agent: 
berth?” 

Farmer: “Why, is they any difference 
in price?” 

Pullman Agent: “Yes, the lower is 
higher than the upper. You can take 
your choice but most people take a lower 
even though it comes higher. You see, 
when you take an upper you have to get 
up to go to bed and get down when you 
get up. The upper is lower than the 
lower because it is higher, and—” 

Farmer: “Never mind, young fellow, 
Ill just go in the settin’ car.”—Wall 
Street Journal. 


“Upper or lower 


The saddest tale afloat is the one of 
the Scotchman who, in a fit of absent- 
mindedness, put a dime in a penny slot 
machine.—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 

* # 


WORTH IT 


A barrister, who labored under the 
defects of having a high temper and of 
being deaf, was engaged in a case pre- 
sided over by a younger man, of whom 
the older practitioner had a small opin- 
ion. 

Presently there was a clash between 
the barrister and the judge. The judge 
ordered the other to sit down, and as 
the barrister, being deaf, did not hear 
him and went on talking, the judge fined 
him £10 for contempt of court. 

The barrister leaned toward the clerk 
and cupped his hand behind his ear. 
What did he say?” he inquired. 


bing fined you £10,” explained the 


“For what?” 
“For contempt _— 
Pre x, pt of court,” said the 


, The barrister shot a poisonous look 
oward the bench, and thrust a hand into 
+ en 
pay it now,” he said. “It’s a just 
debt !"—T'it_Bits (London). . 
_? 


A CONSTANT REMINDER 


: lady ran away from her husband 
and went to live in a hotel. After sev- 
etal days she went back to him. She 
= she couldn’t stand looking at the 
= on the hotel door every time she 
mas it a her conscience. 
was: “Think; hav 1 ny- 
thing?” Judge, e you left any 
* * 
A faddist was expl 
plaining to a crowd 
sympathetic listeners the value of his 
where of dieting and fasting. 
pri. : he cried, swelling out his 
and slapping it vigorously, “do you 
‘uppose built me up from the walking 
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skeleton I was to the man I am, that 
changed me from a miserable wreck; 
what, I say, do you think made the 
change?” He paused and looked around 
as if for approval. A small voice from 
the edge of the crowd asked, “Wot 
change, sir?”—Witt. 


* ” 


DECIDEDLY AWKWARD 


“Tell your boss I. have come to see 
him,” said a tall, broad shouldered man, 
bursting open the door of the clerk’s 
office. “My name is Daniels.” 

The office boy, a puny little fellow, 
gazed awe-stricken at the visitor. 

“You're Mr. Daniels?” he exclaimed. 
“How very awkward.” 

“Awkward? What do you mean? Is 
your boss in?” 

“Yes, but I’ve got orders to throw 
you out.”—Tit-Bits. 


ALMOST 


An ancient Negro was relating some 
of his experiences: 

“And I suppose,’ remarked one of 
the party with sarcasm, “that you re- 
member the fall of Rome.” 

“Well, sah,” answered the old man, 
shaking his head, “I can’t really say as 
I saw it, but I recollect hearing some- 
thing drop.”—Weekly Scotsman. 

* # 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


An old-time German farmer drove in- 
to Milwaukee one day and dropped into 
a millinery store to get a hat for his 
wife. The merchant asked for a descrip- 
tion of his wife in order that he might 


try to sell him a hat that would be be- 
coming, whereupon he replied: 

“Vell, she is not so very tall and she 
is not so very schmall, but vide vays, 
oh, hell.”"—Modern Grocer. 


* #* 


EXPRESSIONS APPLIED 


“T do not choose to run,” said the silk 
stocking to the garter. 

“Something must be done,” exclaimed 
the bride as she smelled her biscuits 
burning. 

“That’s another story,” said the brick- 
layer as he finished his day’s work. 

“Here’s where I show my class,” re- 
marked the professor as he demonstrated 
the problem on the blackboard. 

“That’s a new one on me,” said the 
monkey as he scratched his back. 

“You’ve got no kick coming,” said the 
bootlegger after he had sold a man a 
flask of cold tea. 

“Here’s where I shine,” said the young 
man as he showed the tailor the places 
on his serge suit. 

“You took the very words out of my 
mouth,” said the singer to the phono- 
graph record she had just made.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Mrs. Newlywed: “The grocer didn’t 
have any dog biscuits, but I got some- 
thing just as good.” 

Newlywed: “What is it?” 

Mrs. Newlywed: “Animal crackers.”— 
Judge. 

* * 

Woman: “If I wos t tell you wot I 
thought about you they’d charge me en- 
tertainment tax.”—Punch, 


CWO JOJO OJ OO 


“Kill Off Unsuccessful Farmers” One Way 
to Improve Agriculture 


HE killing off of a large number 

of unsuccessful farmers and the ab- 

sorption of their farms by the more 
successful ones is the startling remedy 
for the present condition in American 
agriculture recommended by C. W. Rob- 
inson, himself manager of half a dozen 
farms, in the December issue of Plain 
Talk Magazine. 

Better such apparently cruel methods 
arrived at through the natural working 
of basic economic laws, says Mr. Robin- 
son, than to drug the patient with the 
deadening narcotic of government sub- 
sidies. According to this writer the 
American farmer has not even arrived 
within hailing distance of his industrial 
brothers with their efficient combinations 
and division of labor. 

These industrial brethren of the farm- 
er represent only 5 per cent of those who 
have entered commercial pursuit. Elimi- 
nation and concentration were the only 
methods by which they achieved their 
phenomenal successes, and elimination 
and concentration are the only methods 
by which agriculture may attain a simi- 
lar degree of success. 

“We now have too many would-be 
executives and too few farm mechanics 
and laborers,” declares the writer. “The 
would-be executives comprise 60.6 per 
cent of those engaged in agriculture, 


while the laborers are only 39.4 per cent. 
A survey shows that 35.7 per cent of our 
farms have less than 50 acres each, while 
only 3.3 per cent have over 500. Effi- 
ciency demands that the farm figures be 
reversed. Those with executive ability 
should be encouraged to extend their 
holdings until they absorb the lands of 
the present failures, and employ the lat- 
ter at the tasks for which they are best 
fitted.” 

“Tf one tenth of the present farmers,” 
he predicts, “can be educated to the 
standard of efficiency displayed by lead- 
ers in other lines, they will absorb the 
lands of the present failures and pro- 
duce crops at a cost that will enable 
them to compete successfully in all mar- 
kets.” 

Mr. Robinson points out that when the 
average cost of producing cotton in the 
United States was 18c lb, cotton was 
produced in a statewide contest in Texas 
as low as 8c; that wheat has been grown 
in Montana as low as 35c bu when the 
average for the whole country was more 
than $1; and that the University of 
Ohio has demonstrated that the number 
of man-hours per acre for growing corn 
can be reduced from 26 to 6. 

According to this writer, the wide dif- 
ferences in the above figures simply show 
lack of farm education. 
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Improved Feeling Between Farmers 
and Exchanges 


I N his annual review of agriculture, John A. Bunnell, president of the Chicago 

Board of Trade, reported that grain markets followed an even course dur- 
ing the past year and provided excellent hedging facilities for millers, mer- 
chants, exporters, producers and manufacturers, except for a brief period when 


prices were disturbed by the clamor of a group of politicians. 


He said that 


the outlook, in general, was bright, and that there was a better feeling between 
farmers and the exchanges, despite gossip to the contrary. Mr. Bunnell said 
that thoughtful farmers knew that the open, competitive market gave them a 
higher price the year around. He declared that they realized that any system 
to Be see the present open, competitive market would take a larger toll for the 
mi 


eman’s profits. 


Commenting on the major bills before Congress to solve 


the farm problem, he said that these would be ineffective, because they encour- 


aged 


greater surpluses by attempting to increase prices. The solution, he 


maintained, lay in diversified farming and in lower production of articles that 
created burdensome surpluses. 
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NO AX TO GRIND 


PHASE of advertising which often 
fails to get due credit is that which 
is guileless and unintended. The 
poet who said that “many a shaft at ran- 
dom sent finds mark the archer little 
meant” dealt, as poets do, with broken 
hearts; but the phrase is apropos in the 
matter of getting a message across in the 
field of merchandising. For the truth is 
that much honest advertising is ignored 
by the woman in Des Moines who, weary 
of being fooled, keeps a sharp lookout 
for the gentleman who has an ax to 
grind. 

Conversely, she is more receptive to 
the message of the one who, most as- 
suredly, has no ax to grind. Who can 
estimate the increased profits to Heinz 
as a result of the comments of vaudeville 
clowns on the “57 Varieties”? Has the 
florist trade dwindled because of the cor- 
rupted uses to which “Say It With Flow- 
ers” has been put by cartoonists in the 
nation’s funny papers? If Ford sales 
recently have declined, place not the blame 
on the country’s jokesmiths who popu- 
larized that vehicle in its salad days but 
shut off their “Tin Lizzie” wheezes a 
couple of years ago after the ripe tomato 
menace had become acute. 

Thus, while the talk goes on about an 
extensive co-operative publicity cam- 
paign to boost the sale of bread, the 
fact must be recorded that countless self- 
appointed advertisers of the staff of life 
are operating daily, and gratis. “Keep 
your product constantly before the pub- 
lic” is the advertising dictum, and that 
is exactly what the volunteer advertising 
men are doing. 

Who are these fellows? Well, in the 
beginning they were the nursery rhym- 
sters. Many generations later, when the 
American films were in their infancy, a 
favorite sport on the Hollywood comedy 
lots was pie throwing. This game ad- 
mittedly put that pastry in a somewhat 
sordid light, lending significance to’ the 
epithet “Pie Face,” this expression being 
counterbalanced by “Egg,’ “Piece of 
Cheese,” “Ham,” and the ancient “Milk- 
sop.” 

The coincidence that Ernest Vierkoet- 
ter, baker, Cologne, Germany, and 
Georges Michel, French baker, won first 
and second places, respectively, in the 
recent Canadian national marathon swim 
at Toronto, was picked up by comic col- 
umn conductors as legitimate grist for 
their mill, and the same thing happened 
when these two negotiated the English 
Channel a year or so before. 

What next? Well, since sandwiches 
have proven popular to date as the bill 
of fare for transatlantic fliers, a baker- 
aviator would not be bad. The comic- 
stripists and vaudeville clowns could do 
a lot with such a combination. 

Joun P. Bropericx. 
$44 

HEALTH MATERIAL IN LIBRARIES 

A survey to determine how much of 
the unscientific health propaganda that 
is now flooding the country is being 
circulated by public libraries is now in 
progress under the direction of the IIli- 
nois department of health, a_ bulletin 
announces. 

A considerable amount of the vast 
quantity of health material available to 
the public is straight propaganda to 
promote money making schemes, and 
much of it is produced by pseudoscien- 
tists and exponents of medical cults. On 
the other hand, a wealth of reliable ma- 
terial is produced by government agen- 
cies and scientific organizations. 

Reports from a few libraries indicate 
that some of the spurious literature is on 
the shelves, and to many persons the fact 
that a book is in the library is an in- 
dorsement. 

The study of health literature has been 
undertaken with a view to letting folks 
know what character of material is 
found in the libraries —Hygeia. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Exports of Wheat Flour from the United States by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat from the United States by years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), as compiled 


by the United States Department of Commerce: 
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2,195 150 482 ee 39 424 48 13 331 3,947 
3,236 179 547 ee 70 628 182 9 427 5,630 
8,628 227 453 ee 52 467 147 5 351 6,011 
4,520 262 6501 és 64 651 309 7 642 7,946 
2,929 95 392 ee 28 849 380 19 483 5,916 
4,586 310 476 se 84 1,068 296 81 759 9,206 
3,831 3815 399 ee 33 1,235 3382 80 1,005 9,152 
4,234 705 1,040 oe 25 1,298 188 43 970 10,648 
3,166 421 910 ee 25 1,012 317 44 693 8,179 
3,976 422 2,619 oe 54 942 411 82 797 11,618 
4,426 708 2,936 ee 43 ° 821 361 66 797 11,964 
3,335 489 1,836 ee 32 ee 837 492 20 1,040 9,375 
4,228 877 8,001 ee 44 -- 1,189 388 88 1,288 12,232 
3,575 837 2,361 492 1 33 23 1,182 457 178 #7465 11,844 
4,977 1,687 3,252 1,100 1 196 14 1,056 888 104 748 16,197 
6,047 1,486 3,386 827 2 132 83 1,085 889 174 993 16,620 
6,945 1,291 3,364 867 56 113 58 785 301 277 985 16,860 
5,281 1,193 2,625 1,195 18 #114 67 879 839 873 1,309 15,269 
4,574 706 2,644 1,253 54 99 48 955 660 402 1,826 14,621 
4,651 621 2,669 1,778 6 $821 41,109 6525 8 1,810 14,570 
4,929 1,223 2,591 1,757 86 388 154 802 638 615 742 15,350 
4,724 2,151 8,371 1,855 95 381 122 938 752 689 1,649 18,486 
4,632 1,988 3,050 2,563 146 388 240 1,070 792 1,038 1,430 18,699 
4,141 2,280 3,098 2,877 286 598 120 967 698 1,077 850 18,651 
8,871 2,300 3,097 2,421 274 658 111 1,110 6380 1,295 955 17,759 
4,537 2,705 3,169 1,764 264 1,111 317 873 809 1,986 1,119 19,716 
3,788 1,995 2,970 1,109 316 1,184 640 772 917 1,715 1,072 16,999 
2,081 985 764 610 861 249 5 677 767 1,609 610 8,826 
3,160 1,612 1,485 1,088 384 1,062 344 467 1,014 2,100 617 138,919 
2,996 2,175 1,732 1,130 3882 618 362 3893 1,240 3,183 480 16,585 
8,120 2,623 1,626 882 374 638 3899 262 859 1,912 642 13,927 
8,097 1,862 1,075 450 3811 525 410 205 652 1,056 418 10,521 
2,944 1,345 842 184 828 558 360 188 217 1,297 244 9,041 
3,447 991 895 216 444 681 323 241 664 1,715 217 10,129 
3,439 926 797 211 586 570 3830 852 771 2,676 116 11,006 
3,765 1,195 942 182 56938 832 341 401 559 2,307 176 11,395 
4,087 884 814 141 666 1,232 344 305 700 2,132 341 11,821 
7,158 1,226 1,028 358 476 2,079 435 429 888 1,719 379 16,183 
5,794 1,066 1,407 1,197 637 2,164 248 645 268 1,514 379 15,521 
3,785 815 2,268 649 3896 2,107 179 457 f.. 663 5673 11,943 
5,285 1,563 2,227 2,456 601 4,115 2,114 461 683 288 812 21,880 
6,985 2,590 2,641 2,597 637 2,204 1,150 406 2,227 454 1,207 24,182 
7,599 3,191 2,151 2,302 700 1,547 481 451 1,618 458 789 21,652 
7,965 1,185 639 250 427 2,189 147 449 1,182 1,305 368 16,180 
6,442 577 614 147 428 3,008 324 3868 1,458 2,251 270 15,797 
5,683 460 554 162 428 2,476 533 476 1,385 2,491 230 14,883 
4,853 454 656 284 603 2,681 778 725 2,810 3,241 3860 17,254 
5,134 392 814 2038 415 3,397 1,001 244 796 1,313 173 18,897 
4,592 1384 244 106 93 1,475 323 290 931 1,224 114 9,542 
5,046 269 616 187 135 2,235 1,933 294 753 1,729 178. 13,385 





*Data not available. tLess than 500. 





United States—October Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table, showing exports of 
wheat, by ports and countries of destination, for October, 1927 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 

















g e g 6 
a 3 a) ° 

g 8 g eo § 4g i] S 
’: 2 ' 2 ¢ § | Bie 4. 8:8 a 
. & @€ Bs 2. oS ee we 2 = 
© a 3 = © Cy a be Kd 3 5 = ° 
Exported to— Z Q . & Oo On fo) B 7) A 4 a 
WOIMIUT cece 16 oe ‘4 137 107 se 474 1381 ae e. se 1,184 
Czechoslovakia. . ee aie ee oe os ee se 407 ee 407 
Denmark ....... 25 ee oe vs vr es ee 75 ee 103 
PRANCO ..cccccee 392 54 31 101 160 ° 164 oe 903 
Germany ....... 75 bs 72 #4120 441 -. 3238 149 16 1,101 
BOOED ccccccccves 163 227 Se << 60 . 1,382 es 1,831 
MARR .cccccccece ee oe «¥ oe ee ee 254 ee ee 254 
Netherlands 734 55 54 56 344 200 325 595 oe oo SW 2,634 
Norway 4 + os ae o~ oe ee 22 oe oe oe ee 26 
Sweden 64 ee oe es oe oe ee 93 oe 157 
Turkey in Europe .. i ee es 116 = ee oe ee 0 o8 oe 116 
U. Kingdom ....1,387 148 390 24 96 264 -. 2,983 996 2,387 ee 40 §=8,664 
Canada ......... ee ss 6% ee - oe ° os 3 -- 10,709 87 10,799 
Panama ........ is or ee o% es ee ee 195 ee oe ee oe 195 
Mexico ......... ée % oe a“ 26 a ee oe oe ee oe 48 74 
CUBA cocccccccce as es os os 5 oe es ee os ee ee es 5 
Dominican Rep.. 4 ee os A és ee ee os ve ee oe Se 4 
Colombia ....... 3 ee es ‘s o* ee 24 as es ee os ee 27 
SOBOR cccccccces <e 552 200 ve ee ee 752 
Totals ...... 8,171 6500 475 152 946 1,232 28 7,104 2,074 2,387 10,709 463 29,236 





United States Flour Disappearance 


Russell’s Commercial News’s estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the 
United States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop 
season up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 























———19 27-28 —__—_ -— 1926-27 ~ 1925-26 

Crop year Crop year Crop year 

October to date October to date to date 

Stocks beginning of period ......... 8,490 6,250 8,500 6,500 5,900 
Py, eer ey Pe eer rrr re rice 12,540 44,070 13,029 49,237 47,092 
pi |.’ PPPPETETITICELIEL IEEE orr 1 ea’ 2 3 
_. | MeeereTTPerTT eye rr eins tes 21,030 50,321 21,529 55,739 52,995 
|. PEPrrerrintl TT TLCyeeT eRe el st 1,513 4,634 1,385 5,180 8,461 
Stocks at end of period ...........+.. 7,900 ~ 7,900 8,700 8,700 7,900 
... . Sere ery eres why Pree ee eer irs 9,413 12,534 10,085 13,880 11,361 
Apparent disappearance ............ 11,617 37,787 11,444 41,859 41,634 


Exports of Wheat from the United States by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat from the United States by years ending June 30, 
omitted), as compiled by the United States Department of Commerce. 
as far as possible, by customs districts. 
not all be shown here, and this accounts for the total amount exported not equ 
sum of the quantities shown as shipped from the districts listed. 


n 
3 > 
ek 2 3 
é 3° S 4 3 
» 3 &§ 3 &§ 
3 — | Fo 3 bo 
© a 3 3 = 
Z uy i) a > 
1856 5,058 359 275 m3 
1857 9,589 598 989 yin 
1858 4,960 167 249 ee 
1859 1,391 30 63 us . 
1860 1,881 127 15 3 
1861 21,321 1,628 1,097 17 
1862 28,165 2,211 631 6 
1863 29,956 1,501 412 i ~ 
1864 17,294 447 67 Ee 
1865 5,519 202 3 1 
ier oo i. 
1867 424 31 1 
1868 7,208 80 11 1 
1869 8,380 43 8 
1870 20,077 988 821 - 
1871 18,091 384 264 82 
1872 17,889 1,168 906 135 
1873 15,095 608 222 177 
1874 41,482 3,596 2,932 852 
1875 24,723 2,812 2,975 637 
1876 31,481 3,652 1,310 392 
1877 13,562 1,426 1,549 180 
1878 39,102 4,576 8,727 2,942 
1879 65,485 13,247 23,570 3,500 
1880 67,307 14,505 34,163 3,678 
1881 57,001 14,046 34,292 3,426 
1882 29,737 4,549 11,728 1,646 .. 
1883 36,854 6,880 20,472 2,084 .. 
1884 20,445 4,639 15,734 1,369 
1885 26,346 5,770 13,238 1,324 
1886 21,231 2,377 8,699 1,389 .. 
1887 40,564 9,805 13,903 1,500 
1888 25,221 3,881 6,728 2,339 .. 
1889 9,086 1,024 38,884 569 .. 
1890 13,4838 1,470 6,368 816 .. 
1891 12,861 650 3,754 469 6549 
1892 61,755 9,916 21,859 6,662 4,588 
1893 39,520 9,424 14,219 3,807 2,262 
1894 30,604 4,027 11,275 4,114 1,675 
1895 20,794 3,822 7,680 4,794 2,511 
1896 18,995 2,086 3,184 5,985 205 
1897 18,971 4,523 6,462 11,436 26 
1898 36,522 5,517 21,615 8,534 4,202 
1899 42,076 6,978 15,125 13,926 2,235 
1900 23,108 3,924 7,479 11,346 922 
1901 238,064 7,005 7,858 15,283 1,871 
1902 22,137 11,573 17,765 11,806 6,755 
1903 17,403 5,361 6,847 6,429 3,109 
1904 3,480 944 2,625 1,428 160 
1905 80 a: “ae aN da 
1906 7,504 1,202 1,610 298 160 
1907 18,679 8,391 6,027 2,623 943 
1908 21,478 12,357 8,764 6,262 377 
1909 18,210 8,331 7,844 1,047 740 
1910 10,215 1,345 3,064 854 89 
1911 2,899 2,171 3,525 642 1 
1912 6,749 2,801 4,803 1,397 178 
1918 25,968 7,387 6,519 2,541 .. 
1914 21,878 6,916 12,893 4,224 621 
1915 52,970 20,254 28,015 6,640 7,054 
1916 40,090 27,242 26,612 3,775 8,289 
1917 37,981 24,540 27,570 1,099 1165 
1918 10,721 8,583 6,450 488 .. 
1919 42,830 31,834 26,877 10,580 346 
1920 27,524 19,594 21,095 5,048 2,638 
1921 35,112 19,424 27,983 2,661 1,851 
1922 18,345 14,806 11,864 228 39 
1923 20,780 19,596 12,032 397 830 
1924 5,801 4,075 2,786 46 278 
1925 25,343 18,877 7,311 466 1,007 
1926 8,993 3,399 4,471 225 400 
1927 12,438 6,383 10,2838 246 1,135 


*Less than 500 bus. 


tNot available. 





Trading in Grain Futures—November 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures durin 
1927, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration 


States Department of Agriculture, 


in bushels (000's 


only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 


Chicago Board of Trade ......... 
Chicago Open Board 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange.... 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
New York Produce Exchange..... 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange 

Los Angeles Grain Exchange 

San Francisco Chamber of Com... 





Totals, all markets—For November 
Year ago 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 880,000 bus. 


bus red. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of 
side of contracts only, there being an equa: volume open on the “long”’ side; 





omitted): 

Wheat 
November, 1927 ..........+. 91,783 
November, 1926 ............ 108,933 
October, 1927 ........e.000- 90,071 
September, 1927 ........... 80,043 
po OES Perret 82,883 
July, 1927 
June, 1927 
May, 1927 
April, 1927 
March, 1987 ...ccsccccesece 86,896 
WeRreary, BOBT .cccccescucs 87,976 
SOMEET, BOSE oes ccccveccvce 90,024 
December, 1926 ............ 94,547 


Corn 
77,134 
63,758 
68,679 
69,773 
82,329 
78,319 
76,816 
69,326 
80,416 
84,059 
77,933 
68,526 
60,192 


Oats 
35,026 


46,278 





Exports are 
Owing to the large number of districts, — 
aling the 

= 

c a4 

: 2 g : 

a ° 5 

s. $a » » § 

° 3 =| = oo a 
aww £ | 
o 3 cl & 4 re 3 4 
Zz 5 a ro) B 3} A e 
1,097 a 33 “dl a. (| eRe ve 8185 
1,353 36 802 14.57 
596 7 1,727 8.926 
107 m; 529 3,002 
2 . 298 164 4.155 
i «+ 8,880 3,044 oa 
ee - 1,640 1,987 37,290 
ee 1,777 1,519 36,160 
1 1,893 1,275 23,682 
ne 46 1,577 9.938 
oe . + 5,579 
ee 4,883 210 6,146 
31 5,542 «+ 1,700 15,941 
169 5,631 oe 2,776 17,558 
399 7,939 ss ee 1,933 36,584 
19 5,903 276 me %. f 34311 
Be 2,253 281 *, 857 .. 26,493 
is 15,996 712 *, 3,518 15 39,204 
263 11,515 1,289 1 4,805 .. T1040 
150 14,470 1,327 4 2,298 149 53,047 
141 9,693 1,786 5 1,822 10 55,073 
103 16,840 1,820 4 1,343 60 40,326 
840 -. 6,627 2,699 5 1,734 82 72,405 
1,644 .. 16,723 2,070 7 1,270 7 122,354 
3,923 -. 17,802 2,773 1 1,778 20 163,253 
7,671 -. 22,029 2,012 4 2,153 370 150,565 
1,543 -. 36,169 4,735 77 1,261 274 95,272 
7,089 «+ 24,820 2,281 309 1,907 200 106,386 
648 .. 18,730 2,872 87 912 784 70,349 
1,590 .. 26,872 4,678 19 965 1,333 84.654 
31 -- 19,044 6,087 273 1,454 943 57,759 
4,346 -- 19,375 4,707 9 729 3,241 101,972 
1,566 - 14,546 4,707 839 849 2,517 65,789 
961 +. 22,659 3,478 2,297 480 463 46,414 
2,434 «+ 22,824 2,485 1,736 393 899 54,388 
2,357 +» 28,288 4,173 8,675 1,049 687 55,132 
15,947 784 21,825 6,072 4,187 1,065 1,610 157,280 
14,558 1,182 17,621 5,004 3,784 2,518 994 117,121 
6,882 892 15,023 5,621 4,212 1,112 334 88,415 
1,861 53 15,994 8,989 4,002 1,292 1,528 76,103 
1,149 21 17,082 5,494 2,739 270 908 60,650 
8,183 3,499 16,461 6,155 2,457 333 2,128 79,562 
16,908 10,620 16,179 13,224 8,024 1,798 825 148,231 
12,375 14,252 8,795 9,945 5,409 1,862 2,637 139,438 
8,331 13,562 10,703 8,956 3,567 1,677 2,809 101,950 
15,078 14,010 13,263 13,044 8,619 5,897 1,315 132,061 
18,733 9,937 16,017 12,554 13,854 4,215 1,659 154,856 
17,836 16,309 8,650 8,658 8,929 2,851 1,898 114,181 
7,170 17,185 1,774 8,476 1,725 350 819 44,330 
6 56 1,815 1,474 1,247 Se 554,394 
1,521 8,818 414 6,658 8,353 5 801 34,973 
5,497 14,172 414 7,199 6,013 162 135 76,569 
5,020 8,118 716 18,412 14,706 1,336 3,845 100,371 
2,991 6,987 23 6,350 4,680 1,648 3,545 66,923 
1,575 2,400 42 5,770 4,857 3,257 4,180 46,680 
154 53 844 7,846 3,997 588 1,040 28,729 
817 222 622 6,830 3,192 9880 .. 80,160 
14,366 18,214 «- 8,147 6,668 657 1,594 91,603 
12,186 10,058 -- 6,698 6,069 6,543 4,927 92,394 
48,872 50,718 127 11,988 8,205 21,356 3,689 259,643 
19,493 28,987 66 6,586 3,640 6,307 1,823 173,274 
25,271 21,822 8 1,321 1,742 .. 5,374 149,881 
4,686 2,091 59 439 428 75 *, 34,119 
15,303 8,800 *, 1,816 1 18,479 15,092 178,583 
12,187 21,941 4 2,428 159 4,417 2,496 122,431 
78,553 86,271 17 25,617 4,035 3,812 6,010 293,268 
32,557 50,768 25 35,604 8,831 15,360 8,341 208,321 
25,959 19,299 916 15,205 3,703 11,847 10,423 154,266 
7,009 5,951 559 25,724 6,459 7,338 10,123 78,798 
32,535 83,322 91 13,687 3,826 16,212 25,658 195,40 
2,633 417 50 17,543 3,276 1,221 15,937 63,18 
8,932 51,365 65 28,363 6,470 6,449 44 156,250 

Transactions 
November, 
the United 
were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley F! d bey 
636,816 439,685 85,447 35,673 ..... e. 1,197,621 
26,211 10,067 aa ery 
ae 16,008 3,749 5,978 0 ree 
35,318 19,068 BO secre seen . 
| | RES err ee 9,310 102 : 
ES es eee 
1,627 2,026 1,216 a , 

335 ee 335 
NEE ARES Ge wages oe 434 
he eae es Re Se i 3 
niin a, ORMBAL — sinuses B ssces jase 
837,307 472,726 103,545 48,966 6,101 2 1A 
1,226,286 382,854 124,907 55,778 6,594 1,700 503,601 
1,016,372 357,846 89,305 40,078 ..... ++ 503, 
¢Hard wheat, with excep!ion of 75,00 
Trade (‘short” 


bushels, 000's 


- Totals 
40-78! 214,711 
15.144 237,850 
10,028 205,141 
10.64 196,40 
11,16: 207,09 
10,54 196,878 
10,145 193,688 

5 507 179,588 
13'685 217,145 
15,099 235,858 
18°68: 231,806 
13.468 220,97 
13,099 214,11 





Domir 


Wheat 


Barley 
Buckv 








1927 


(000's 
hown, 
Y can 
& the 


Totals 


| and 
0 = oo 
oT 
to 3 oF 

Sen 


S 


3,002 





70,349 
84,654 
57,759 


101,972 


65,789 
46,414 
54,388 
55,132 
157,280 
117,121 
88,415 
76,103 
60,650 
79,562 
148,231 
139,433 
101,950 
132,061 
154,856 
114,181 
44,330 
4,394 
34,973 
76,569 
100,371 
66,923 
46,680 
23,729 
$0,160 
91,603 
92,394 
259,643 
178,274 
149,831 
$4,119 
178,583 
122,431 
293,268 
208,321 
154,266 
78,793 
195,490 
63,189 
156,250 


vember, 
United 
g sales 


Totals 
197,621 
37,142 
128,182 
54,396 
50,405 
4,688 
5,003 


(‘‘short” 
1s, 000's 


Totals 
914,711 
937,850 
205,141 
196,405 
207,096 
196,370 
193,585 
179,588 
217,745 
235,350 
231,306 
220,978 
914,116 





December 21, 1927 


: Canada—Milling in September 
inary statement of the grain ground 
b anercnant and custom mills of Can- 
ha in September, 1927, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


Eas West Totals 
Wheat ...---++> 3,887,172 3,088,154 6,925,326 
Oats ..----+++9 781,382 875,161 1,106,543 
Barley ..--+-++ 42,115 31,342 73,457 
Buckwheat 9,848 ...00- stat 
Corn ...---+++8 133,365 18,349 161,714 
Mixed grain 904,863 13,848 918,711 


eliminary statement of the products re- 
djins from the above grindings in Sep- 


tember, 1927: 

















heat flour, bbls— Bast West Total 
siamebe 1 patent. 139,468 234,086 373,549 
Manitoba 2 patent. 143,488 174,995 318,483 
Ont. wint. straight 81,756 ...... 81,756 
All others ....++++ 465,603 216,725 682,228 
Totals, flour .... 830,210 625,806 1,456,016 
Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ...-- 1,459 2,116 3,675 
Bran ...---+++sseeees 11,337 8,472 19,809 
Shorts and middlings. 19,124 15,210 34,334 
All other offal......++ 4,573 2,007 6,580 
ereals, 
= East West Total 
Oatmeal ......-- 888,774 179,802 1,068,576 
Rolled o .. 27,114,215 5,174,619 12,288,834 
ley, t and 

on a .. 198,388 72,863 266,251 
Corn flour and 

Teeal soe 0ce te nn sseees 2,074,250 
Buckwheat flour BSE.BSE § caccee 88,584 
Total products in months of May, June, 
July and August, 1927 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— May June July Aug. 
Manitoba } patent. 344 353 260 296 
Manitoba patent. 358 338 276 260 
Ont. wint. straight. 177 81 71 58 
All others ......+: 590 - 463 355 481 

Totals, four ....1,368 1,236 962 1,095 

Feed, tons— p ; . . 
Low grade flour... 
Bran f jen cenes mee 21 18 14 15 
Shorts and middl’gs 30 27 22 26 
All other offal..... 4 4 4 5 

Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal .........- 1,136 933 796 354 
Rolled oats ....... 7,012 7,580 8,953 9,431 
Barley, pot and 

ee 245 196 219 132 
C’n flour and meal.2,328 1,726 2,084 2,643 
Buckwheat flour... 4 83 58 63 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
to Sept. 1, 


from Oct. 1, 1926, 1927, in 


barrels: 
October . 
November 
December 
January 
February 
BEE sccccccctsdeeuevesubepet sce 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
Publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CORN 
miller to run a trick in a 500-bbl deger- 
minating system corn mill located at 


Binghamton, N. Y¥. Geo. Q. Moon & Co., 








ee ee 
SALESMEN WANTED—HIGH GRADE 
oy salesmen, experienced in calling 


e baking and large consuming trade, 
fens by a large nationally known food 
ron aaa positions open in New York, 
a and and Indianapolis; ages 28 to 35 
dia ‘rred; salary and bonus; this is splen- 
“g °pportunity for right man. Address 

Pecialty Salesmen,” 1409, care North- 


Western Miller, 166 - 
vard, Chicago, IN, —_——— 
| RRR tees 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








We 
2D LIKE TO CORRESPOND WITH 
miller; ‘1. company in need of a head 
18 sol ave been with. present company 
ed the last nine as head; can fur- 
would ene from present employers; 
“yee! Position as second in larger 
ment. Addn opportunity for advance- 
Miller, Minneapolia 8, care Northwestern 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—TO TAKE CHARGE OF 50- TO 


200-bbl mill of long or short system; am 
single, middle-aged, competent miller with 
20 years of milling experience and good 
at millwright work, keeping plant in fine 
shape, Address Werner Klingler, Olathe, 
Colo. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MEDIUM-SIZED 


mill or as second in large mill; 29 years’ 
experience on spring and winter wheats 
in both large and small mills; married, 
45 years old; references, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. Address L. L. Leeper, 306 S. 
9th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


SALESMAN, 38 YEARS OF AGE, WITH 15 


years’ milling experience in office and 
road work, wishes to secure position rep- 
resenting a northwestern or southwestern 
mill in Michigan; references furnished on 
request. Address Michigan Salesman, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








A Wonderful Milling 
Property for Sale 


Located in the northern section 
of Maryland, 25 miles from Balti- 
more, in a town of 2,000 people, 
with fine schools and churches, a 
state road passing the mill door. 

The best dairy section in Mary- 
land. 

The property consists of a 100-bbl 
mill, four stories and basement; 
Bruce MacBeth gas engine and pro- 
ducer; 25,000-bu storage elevator; 
three large warehouses, railroad sid- 
ing, and residence. 

Besides the milling, grain and 
feed business, the property is ad- 
mirably located for handling coal, 
lumber, etc. 

The property and location must 
be seen to be appreciated. Price, 
$40,000. Address 


M. A. Reckord, 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 





FOR SALE—I HAVE AN UNUSUAL OP- 
portunity in a 150-bbl, electric power, 
Minnesota flour mill with rye and feed 
mill, an excellent locality and doing good 
business; will consider trade for clear 
land, corporation stock that will stand in- 
vestigation, or give desirable terms. Ad- 
dress 1396, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 














FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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General Offices 


Great Falls 


Montana 


Tested at the mill— 
for uniform baking 
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Shippers of Wheat 


Daily Capacity, 
600 Barrels 


CASCADE MILLING AND ELEVATOR CO. 
“CASCADE” 


High-Grade Montana Flour 


Cascade, Montana 


Storage Capacity, 
600,000 Bushels 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 


General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








CARTER 
DUO-ASPIRATOR 


Aspirates every kernel; removes every- 
thing that air can possibly separate. No 
external dust collector required. 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JuDITH BasIN WHEAT 








W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 








Gtascow Four Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 





SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat gcuws 








Riverside 


Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per copy $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
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I 
Established 1774 UNIFORMITY Mills—Ellicott City, Md. The Raymond- Hadley Company i 
MILLERS ann EXPORTERS 
44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
©he Continental Milling Co. = 
Rae: George Urban Milling Company 
pecia IZIng In 2 
Everything the best of its kind = 
Fancy Cake Flour for Quality Bakers Ae ie Pee y usa - 
Manufacturers of full line Office: 327 S. Hanover Street . : . 
Dass, Povusny, oe ee Batrimong, Mp. Dunlop Mills ear er a Export Richmond, Va. 




















Founded 1795 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR 0.1% 


FLOUR MILLERS BRIDAL)\ 2% 
LOCKPORT.N.Y. VEIL pve ie 
FLOUR 





Buckwheat Flour 












MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 


FLOUR MILLERS Niagara Falls Milling 


Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 






















































ROCHESTER ° ° . ° NEW YORK 
Bef h ade, MIXED UICK 
Before . railroad track: was tld . CARS BELIVERY THE BEST FLOUR , Fumigate \ 
e ground the grain by waterpower 
And oxcarts eae: + eee Flour. Pee Re ee eee yaEns BEST BREAD , Regularly With \ 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. C.C. DAVISON MILLING CORP’N The Price is a Secondary Matter. ) 
™ WILKES-BARRE, PA. & Geneva, New York Regie - 5 — >. \ \ 
ry ay [LIQUID | 
making Good Bread Y La eed U ID 
? should get acquaint- } ) WL Dt 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS New Jersey Flour Mills ed with our Flour. { To Destroy Mill Insects 
CLIFTON, N. J. 
pear " Millers of High Grade Flour THORNTON & CHESTER , Fumigators Supply Company 
1,000 Barrels Capacity Located only ten miles MILLING CO. ) 535 POs ss _— od. N. v.( 
“Quality Flour” ““Unexcelled Service” from New York BUFFALO, N.Y. ( t - ) 
ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIROLE » was Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 
rer King Victor Ys; | | America’s Two Oldest Milling Journals sma FIRST ot 
Short Spring Patent Fumigators Engineering Co.,inc. 
Victor Fi = ies aa ford, N.Y Minneapolis, Minn Banens Oy eis 
oe OE SE Sie SEs ae ws Tue American MILier and THe NortuwesTern MILteER, 210% Plymouth Bldg. 616 Board of Tra 
both established in 1873, are the two oldest flour milling periodicals 
in America which have enjoyed a continuous existence to the ail 
resent time. 
SOFT WHITE WHEAT Pape SR ied ede oo) Mipa’s TRADE Mark & 
: e American Miller, monthly, is the nation’s recogn author- ae 
PASTRY FLOUR ity on the science, art and practice of grain grinding. PATENT BuREAU 
Made Just the Best We Know How 537 South Dearborn Street 
THE BIRKETT MILLS The Northwestern Miller, weekly, gives all the market and trade O 
PENN YAN, N. Y. news, from the wheatfield to the flour and bread consumer. OMICAG 


Trade Marks, Copyrights ani Patents 








Together these two publications cover the entire field of flour mill- 




















ing, both as a practical science and as a great industry. ———— 
r= 3» The regular subscription rate for each is $2 a year, but because Mipway Exectric ENcravinG 
GLUTEN FLOUR they so admirably supplement one another, their publishers have ComPaNY 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard agreed to offer them jointly at the special price o _ D cual 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture fs -“Pesigone 
Manufactured by $3 a Year Eng ravers *& 5 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 1931 University Avenue 
Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. Send your combined subscription order for 12 issues of The Ameri- ST.PAUL 
—s ee can Miller and 52 issues of The Northwestern Miller to 
OT 
The Walter Milling Co. —_" igs o 
: The American Miller, 431 ypeag ps St., Chicago, Illinois Complete Electric Eau ipment fr 
High Quality Flour : ; : te Flour Mills and Grain Eleva 
igh Quality The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minnesota GENERAL ELECTRIC 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 























Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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| WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Weare exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER—BLUE RIBBON—RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
‘‘Wisconsin Makes the Best Rye Flour” 


WISCONSIN’S 


LARGE WATER POWER EXCLUSIVE 


RYE FLOUR MILL 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO., Weyauwega, Wis. 
*“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











‘Gow ke : 


A Flour that yields high in loaf volume, 

producing a loaf of excellent flavor and 

texture — Fairly priced — Fairly sold. 
Cable Address: 


a Wisconsin Milling Company 


lillers’ and Riverside Menomonie, Wisconsin 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 














Chas. A. Krause Mlg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Manufacturers Amerikorn Kiln-dried 
White and Yellow Corn Products 
DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 

Capacity, 10,000 Bushels 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FRANK H. BLopGeEtt, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WISs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Oo. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 














Fisher & Fallgatter, V7 


Ask for sample and quotations 


Pure Rye Flour yoms*3;3 


pure winter rye flour. 








It’s the 





LWAYS pleased to answer inquiries 
or discuss the merits of our machines. 
We can probably refer you to plants 
in your vicinity using our machin- 
ery to good advantage. Remember 


we are always at your service. 


Southwestern Representative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas 
Eastern Representative—John McBride, 1837 Minnesota Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





uality 


endered », 





that have so firmly established 


‘he PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPAN 


eCrvice 


‘ PS 


| MACHINES 


their record with millers and 


elevator men throughout the OurTbree Stars 
United States and Canada. : 
z . % The Perfection 
Each machine was designed Dust Collector 
26 Sizes 


for a specific service neces- 
sarily required for better mill- % The Iron Prince 
ing and production of flour of Scourer 


the highest quality. we 
gh q ty % AutomaticMilling 


The mechanical principles Separator 
adopted only after the most "Numerous sizes for 
exacting tests have given proof 
of efficiency. 
All machines are built for long 
service, light upkeep and low 
power cost. 
MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 











Paut M. Marsnwa.Lt, 
President 
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Ropert N. WaLkKeEr, 
Vice President 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 





Prentiss S. Witson, 
Vice President 


Co All Our Friends We Extend A 
Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy, Prosperous New Pear 





Herman A. BerKEMEYER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


A S 
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HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity 


Cable Address: HALLMILL 





GINGHAM GIRL 





Made by Millers of 


WHITE STAR 


The Baker’s Flour Dependable Since 1840 


Plant Flour Mills Company 
8ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 











Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Correspondence 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 











Established 1878 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 
Exporters 


Al 8 open for new . 
pt connections 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 





and small customers. 


Established 1855 


SPARKS MILLING CO., 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 


ALTON, ILL. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills in 
the St. Louis market, the following: Semo- 
lina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific Coast Pas- 


try Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat Flour. 
PACIFIC, MISSOURI 








AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat } our 
nsas Hard Wheat Flour 
Capacity 600 bbls A\ ISTON 
Cable Address: ““AvIsTOCK” ILLINOIS 














Baur Flour Mills Co. 


Brokers wanted to sell our extra strong 
High Protein Kansas Hard Wheat Flour, 
ground especially for bakers who appreci- 
ate quality. Ptices right. 


HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest i 
Soft Winter eat 
Correspondence 


* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIA\.TY* 


co.. st. ous 
. : 





———“} 


Pfeffer Milling Comp ny 








Manufacturers of Pure High-Graie 
Winter Wheat Flour 











ST. LOUIS, MO. Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Hezel Milling Company 
Milling Co. sr. tours, mo. ae, mo oy 
Monitor Patent Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour Flour 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANO®, ILL. 
Ethereal, Jewel Member Mil!0rs 


Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 





—j 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 








OHESTER, ILLINOIS 











Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 





Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 
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27 
, Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
| SAUERS MILLING co. ANNAN-BURG STORAGE Neremig, 5 hooey 
well k: ds : 
Walible-tnvinible. SauersSelf-Rising | | GRAIN & MILLING CO. TRANSIT a 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flours THE KEYSTO : Sorenteer's Manufacturing 
EVANSVILLE, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. uae a Y. — hea in the Would 
4 
2 
Pa 
Farco Mitt Company CavauierR MiILuine Co. The Rugby Milling Com vere gibrine pata a high quality 
pan ye flour, 
pepe = ty tebe pant ky Fawy di RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA “PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. 
a ee ee Write us CAVALIER MILLING CO Manufacturers of YN ohare 
FARGO, N. D. ' Cavalier, N. D. , Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour ww neh 
Dakota Maid ana 
Z Dakota Pride 
- 
: The highest types of 
; spring wheat patents. 
l 
a Here to stay 
and 
= here to serve. 
: State Mill & Elevator 
a GRAND FORKS, N. D. 














ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Cfireproof Milling and Glevator Plants 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 





Burra.o, N. Y. 
; 3,500,000-BUSHEL 
vF 1914-1920-1925 


A.E.BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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CHe wish you all a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Vear 


The Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. 


Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. 


Fairmont, Minn. 








Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH 


s 
Ames-Barnes Oo., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 








Our EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
“Selected Dark One Northern” EXCHANGE 
is the most satisfactory TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
wheat for millers this year. Mill Requirements Solicited 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Manager of our Merchan- 





dising Department make 
your selections. Our ser- 
vice gives you the same 
advantage as local mills. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 














ie 








ng te 


The Season’s Greetings 
Are Cordially Extended to 
Millers and the 
Grain Trade 


W yandotte Elevator Co., Inc. 


OSCAR T. COOK, ManaGzr 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ae 





sprinc—MILLING WHEAT—wwter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content MINNEAPOLIS 
Commission DULUTH 











SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
et 





Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 





fone -McCABE BROS.CO. — wisn 


| 
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THE OFFICERS AND STAFF OF 


SS The Simonds-Hhields-Lonsdale Grain Company £ 


EXTEND TO THE MILLERS, TO THE GRAIN TRADE 
AND TO THEIR FRIENDS ABROAD, SINCERE GOOD WISHES 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR 


KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 















































S lativel 600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS MONARCH 
superla y — TF Elevator Compan 
AD Wi High-Grade Milling Wheat pany 
k l n « M l in g We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 312 Chamber of Commerce 
= W H EK AT Operating the Monarch and 
a Republic Terminal Eleva- 
We give good smviesite ESTABLISHED 1877 ~ at a sri 
all millers but like espe- LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. ee ay aN ag nag Tl 
cially to serve those who We Specialize in MILLIN G WHE AT on seu. and the Dakotas. 
require especial quality Soft and Hard Winter MISSOURI Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 
selections. . 
Moore-Seaver ILL FEE GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY inigt =“ 
Grain Co. M L E D Members Kansas City Board of Trade Country Run pects ee 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Wheat We have no elevator 
KANSAS CITY 0. L. FONTAINE, Jr., President Capital $50,000.00 . B. bo mae tery mag 7d ., Sepee e. Mo. 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. ; , Dependable Service for 
mguumierot ——-MINNBAFOLIS, Rosenbaum Grain Corporation Particular Millers 14 us sie 
- + ai wheat 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings ' - wa Future Orders Solicited ocuirements 
Elevator Capacity, 8,000,000 Bushels Nes Seem — agers — Seagertare JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
Milwaukee Office: 2083 Chamber Commerce Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
FRED UHLMANN, Preswent PAUL UHLMANN, Vice Preswent RICHARD UHLMANN, Szcy. anp Treas. 


Your Own Storage... 


We specialize in carrying wheat 
for mill customers in “‘special 
bins’’ until they want it shipped 
to them,—better and less expen- 
sive than your own storage. 


Elevator Capacity, 2,300,000 Bushels 





, 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—D 19 Produce Exchange—E. S. McDonough, Manager U H LM AN N G R A I N C O ° 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—507 Neil P. Anderson Bld 
A g.—C. C. Wilkins, Manager 
AMARILLO, TEXAS—215 Amarillo Bldg.—T. A. King, Manager ; ee rae 
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208 So. La Salle St. 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 





Scott, Burrows & Christie 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 








SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 


Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 








Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 








Flour MillAppraiscrs | 


We makea specialty of Appraisin 
Mills and Elevators . 


Coats & Burchard (Co. 


Address: 844 Rush St. CHICAGO, ILI 











OF MICHIGAN 




















price. 


sack for uniformity. 


Hard Wheat Flours 
Bakers Best 
Keno 
Chief Pontiac 


CLEVELAND 


The ‘‘pick’’ of spring wheats 


WE HAVE JUST BOUGHT two cargoes of spring wheat 
—the choicest in the Northwestern market! 


Located on the Detroit river—we are favorably situ- 
ated—and you get the benefit. Low freight costs to 
our mill insure an unusually 
high grade of flour at a lower 


Af) 


Daily laboratory and baking 
tests. We guarantee every 


FLOURS 


“MADE GOOD” since 1855 


Soft Wheat Flours 
Velvet 
Seal of Purity 
Royal Star 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT 


PITTSBURGH 














VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granp Raptps, Micu., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 


MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 


Soft Wheat Flours 


CRESCENT 
ROYAL PATENT 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 








The Huron Milling Co. "Micticn” 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 





Sa FINE BISCUIT FLOUR ge 


Tue A. H. Ranpaut Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 

















Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour Mills 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible fo: 
our extra good Rye Flours 


Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


De 











‘* Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ 


Write for connections and samples 


PENINSULAR MILLING CO. 


Furnt, MICHIGAN 





White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 








ANALYSES 


The Columbus Laboratories 


31 North State Street - CHICAGO 
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Si oer COMPA 


gWELLSBURG, W. 


eS Ce ERS NSE nan o ian 





There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
4 never been successfully attacked on 
q the high grade of the product it 
f, sells. The world over, S. George 
ft} Company paper sacks are the ‘i 
i standard of excellence. In Minne- ‘<4 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and | 
Michigan its sacks are standardfor ~<%} 
quality. S.George Company never... 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality of its 
products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 










Michigan wheat. We grind no wheat but wagon 
b oye = i from nearby territory— 

the hea ‘on of the state. Plain and 
Belt itis Rising Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 


TuHos. H. Hyswop, Proprietor 














ee 99 Fancy Patent 
Choice Michigan 
ARBE?” ghoice wicnies 
Write for samples Flours 


Robinson Code 








A 
OVID ROLLER MILLS Union City Millin Co. Trademarks Gnftedstatosana Pau, Paut & Moore 
OVID, MICHIGAN RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH. ForeignCountri SOLICITORS 
All our flour is made exclusively from selected Trademark Experts Established ‘Over Halt en PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOL! i 


Century (Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands 
ABO. pawn, & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N WASHINGTON, D. C, 








Patents Procured and Trade-\! arks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





ee RED DOG -»= 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 
NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TILIIITILLITILiLilititititiiit 





BAKERS SUPPLIES 





J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW ORLEANS 


Cable Address: ““WATERMAN"™ 


BAKERS MACHINERY 





OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
H A M B U R G ag at ng No. 1s = 


TILILILTILILiTitirititiiiiiiiiiiil 


Hamburg, Germany 
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W;: are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
410-420 N. Western Ave. CHICAGO,ILL 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











WARD'S 


Siebel Institute «: Technology 


Established 1872 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 





PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK ‘ Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
7OC i i i i i THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets Dependable Service Lie Bk bg cy ea 
739 Pillsbury Ave—WARD DRY MILK COMPANY—St. Paul, Minn. 958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
< QUALITY FLOUR Buyers and Shippers C. E. SCHEARER 
of all grades of 





| \05 EPH’s 


100 LBS. NET 














Cc. W. DILWORTH 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 
Chicago and Vicinity 


MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





FLOUR BROKER FEED 
510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Lours, Mo. 








PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


LaBuddeFeed& GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











HUGH HARRIS CO. 


FLOUR 


Merchants’ Exchange ST.LOUIS 











Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 


Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 OC. of C. Building 


Established 1891 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 








Shippers of 
Millstuffs 


H. WEHMANN & CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Flour — Feed — Sugar — Salt 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
and adjacent territory 


D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, Il. 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 





——— 





W. P. RONAN 








C. F. McCARTHY 


LILLIE & CO. 


F. W. WISE & CO. 


























Cable Address: “CzntuRY” 








SPRING FLOUR Flour Brokers Millers’ Agents 
' oat saa Specializing on Bakery Trade Open to consiler desirable soft winter Flour and Feed 
F is) U R S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO NASHVILLE, TENN. 508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 
Special attention Y; 
ths baa chs E LL Flour Ca. JOHN F. KRIEG Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
. vovasrc)} le handisers??" Broker 
Grain—Flour—Feed BOSTON 
892 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO yal oN ee 
es 844 Rush St. CHICAGO Life Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 
Chapin Buys Bran Low Grades wn Second Clears aaa + SE HAYWARD & CO. 
Always in the Market Your Offers Solicited PEEK BROS. Lear: and Agents 
CHAPIN & CO. The New Century Company FLOUR FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 
OHIOAGG Es 3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. E ROOK, ARK. 312 Chamber of Commerce Building 








BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Epcar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








IPECIALISTS 
guatiy, FLOUR 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 
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[FLOUR BROKER 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 
Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN , Inc. 


Always o for 
Good Mill Accounts 
Produce Ex. New Yorx 











DUDMAN & COMPANY 
FLOUR ona CEREALS 


Prompt Service 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


















Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 
Domestic Export 

Flour and Cereal Products 

25 Beaver Street, NEW YOR! 








{ KANSAS and 
RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WANTED A-1 


THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION | 
poMEsTic H]QMUR_ Export 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR anv CEREALS 








WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 


FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 





SIMPSON.HENDEE & COING. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 








HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 














PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











We are always in the Market for AREESE Co. 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Specializing in 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY RYE FLOUR 

420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 








COWING & ROBERTS 


i Wheat 
me! Flour ¥ hin 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 

Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 
Kansas Clear . Soft Winter Flour 

















American Flour Corporation STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. WHITE & COMPANY 
Prins Hahn meee PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. eacieaans F — 

int Genie Cable Address: HARRY E.WHITECO. 

Cable Address: ‘‘AMFLOURCO”’ BurFFALo, N. Y. “States,” Philadelphia 803 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

aa a FLOURandOFFALS james s.ropcers | | FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. Hf 
PHILETUS SMITE: 

Send Samples and Quotations ' Wheat, Bar. ley, Rye, Corn Broker ILETU a 

212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Puraperputa, Pa. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 
Direct Mill Spring, Hard and Soft 
Winter, Rye 
Representative Flours and Semolinas 


411 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








GrorGE W. Van BoskErck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 











0. | 























Buyers of A 
(FLOUR and FEED S. R. STRISIK ¢ 
CFHEED a Flour Mill Agents 
a 
We are buyers of all grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. — 
> 20RINSOD 
1 Bell & HUBERT 1 HORAN | | ‘AP. YOUNGBLOOD CO 
Samuel Bell & Sons eee FLOUR corer asin NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
“Se sic ~ vateenam 465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. a CRT a oa 








tl 














| 


| 





| 





| 
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@heRELIANCE FEED CO. 


500 Corn Exchange, Minneapolis 


THE NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


Pittsburgh 
AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Ghe NEWSOME MILLFEED CO. 


461 Board of Trade, Kansas City 


swe MLULILFEED ste 


Wire any of these companies and get the benefit of their combined service 




















BROKERAGE BASIS ONLY 


MILLFEEDS Gite oit“tna’Cod Liver 





OilMeal - Cottonseed Cake and Meal - Linseed Cake and Meal 
Dried Buttermilk - Powdered Skim Milk’ 
J.P. PARKS new England Bldg. | KANSAS CITY, MO. 








KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 
Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 








Hard and Soft _I invite correspond: 
DON C. GRAHAM Winter Wheat with « fow Salers ona 
FLOUR FLOURS  aintettpecialized broker. 
age representation. 
640 Board of Trade Building L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY 201 Postal Building 








REYNIER VAN EverRA COMPANY 
KANSAS OITY, MO. 
Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los Angeice Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 


Domestic Minune Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 














MILLFEEDS 

KANSAS CITY - MO. 
Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 


e Buy dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 


Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Joun E. Koerner & Co. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 





Commerce Bldg. 











| ‘ ’ . ‘ 
| J. C. Consodine Company 
Millers gents 

1503 Merch ts Bank Bldg 


Store Flour in Transit 
Avail —— of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings 8 Strictly Modern, —— & Dry 

Capacity over 1,200 Carload 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


INDIAN APO! i. IND 


SUPE RIOR SE RVICE 











4, 


ay ond 


%, = 
ar FR: ‘; 


Swed 


_Hurried Buyers 


Often purchase the product they 
want because of an attractive con- 
tainer—color printing will make your 
product “stand out” and sell. 


Sith bh. 


SALES OFFICES 


hiihh dita 


The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Boston 








JOHN. E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR. PRACTICING 


The Alsop Electrical Process 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building 





Kansas Crry, Missovrr 


Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 








oe 


oe Ra et ae 


es 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘“Fiaxy,”’ London 





M. STANNARD 








—— 





F. T. CoLLIns 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrreacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Bristot, SOUTHAMPTON, HvuLL, BELFast, DUBLIN and CorK 


——=:’= 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





M. KOSMACK & CoO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 


Cable Address: ‘‘KosMacK,’’ Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘‘DELiGuT,”’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LerTH and BELFastT 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


67 Hope Street 


GLASGOW 


OC. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,”’ London 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘“LynDsELL,"’ London 


W. M. READ & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Telegrams: ‘““THANEHOOD,’’ London 
i 


Established 1874 
S. & A. RUNCIE 


IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““RUNCIE”’ 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


CHAS, E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘“Frastanco,”’ London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘ALKERS,’”’ London 


Cable Address 
“ToomiTroom”’ 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Telegraphic Address 
“TOOMITOOM”’ 


BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


29 Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. Cable Address: “Gyrosr” 
T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. WM. McKERROW & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Reynaud 
LIVERPOOL 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “Mrpiiu,”’ London 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


ANDREW Law 


WituiaM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Fiovur for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘Byrnr,” Dublin 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CORNSTALK,’’ Glasgow 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: 


Correspondence solicited 


“Four,” Leith Advances on consignments 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘‘“Mrppiin@s,’’ London 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘‘Potiock,’’ Belfast 
“PILLsBuRY,’’ Dublin 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ““WavVERLEY"’ 





Cable Address: ‘ TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A 8 C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 


WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLAS‘ ;0W 


Riverside Code 


Cable Address: ““Ea@mMont” 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘“Buttrrant,”’ London 


Codes: Bentley's Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: “Roma” 


James Cochrane 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “WInTER,”’ London 


| 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 

n Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 


Cables: “Purp,” Dundee 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


67 Hope Street 


GLASGOW, C.2 


Cable Address: ““Rostin,”’ Glasgow 








THE A BC CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


Tux NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Mryn., U.S. A. 








ee 
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N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘“HzsLENFELD,’’ Amsterdam 


G. C. ROBYNS & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cables: 


17 Rue des Tanneurs, 
““FLORAMERIO” 


ANTWERP 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
techappij 





Bienes t buyer for central E on own 
uaranteed payment of documents 
‘aden Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
"AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: MEURSMEEL” 


N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 





Cable Addreesterdam —* A@ent for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory” | Codes: Riverside 1901, A B O Sth Edition Cable Address: “BEmouiNa”™ 
N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. J. TAS EZN GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 
Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 


Established May Ist,1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 


IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ““Tass1ano” 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrpium,"’ Utrecht 





N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ““WiTBURG" 
Reference: Twentsche Bank, NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ““WrTrBuRG" 
Amsterdam 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 

CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAK” AMSTERDAM 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 





M. JoCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 
N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 

MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘“ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 
Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 

Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Wheat Flour, Rolled Oats, Grains, Rice 


Cable Address: ‘‘Horxo” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's, A BO 5th, 6th 


HELSINGFORS 
WALD. TEFKE #ELSINGFO 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 


Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ‘‘WALDTEFKE”’ 





CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ““CARMIBOEK" 


HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,”’ Rotterdam 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: ‘‘FINNISHTRADE” 





Mathieu Luchsinger 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Ozecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ““MaTLucH” 


J.P. Meurs 


N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ““ERNSTWENDT”’ 





N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘“Biserip,"’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Bankers: Twenteche B Bank, Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 








TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: “CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


P . 
Cable Adésune: “timmaen® ‘ostbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


E. W. BOUWMAN Cc. L, KIRCHHEINER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

ROTTERDAM 

“Bouwman,” Rotterdam 


ESTABLISHED 1833 
Cable Address: 





M. DIZENGOFF 


JAFFA, JERUSALEM, BEIRUT 


General agent for Palestine and Syria for 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, 
LTD., New York, wishes to start connec- 
tions with a rye flour mill. 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: " 


QTTOMADSEN”’ 


Samples and offers solicited 





RUD. MADSEN 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “Ruma” 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT anp FLOUR 
IMPORTER 
ROLLED OaTs, GRAIN Propucts, FEED 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “TRoFro” 





N. V. ‘“VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: “Vaxmesta” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Interest,” Rotterd 


JORGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AARHUS and COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 


Cable Address: “KornmMoD” 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(ANTON SORENSEN) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 








Head Office: AARHUS Cable Address: “FLOURIMPORT” 
F. V. HARTZ RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
FLOUR AGENT Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” Discount for quantities 


13 Norre Farimagsgade 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 





For sale by all its branches and by 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 
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CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL CaRL ANGELL 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL 


FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN OSLO 
HELSINGFORS 


FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: 
“GLADIATOR” 


Head Office: 
COPENHAGEN 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 


References: 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 
FLOUR GRAIN FEED 

OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable Address: ““FLORMEL” 


Agents in All Principal Cities: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GrorGE,” Oslo 
References: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 





THOR SIGGERUD 
OSLO, NORWAY 


DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 
References: Northwestern Miller 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Cable Address: “Tors1G, OSLO” 


Established 1858 


Cable Address: 


GUSTAV KRUGER 


HAMBURG 2% 


WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 


ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 


a 


“BALTICA” 





RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
O.Lav BELSHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MoBIL” 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 


HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 


Codes: Riverside 1910 


Cable Address: 
; entley’s 


““MEHLTHOMAS’ 


’ 


ALFRED RABL 


MILLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, 


Solicits accounts of first-class mil]: 


Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 





S. JUERGENS & CO.,LTD. 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Desires connections with American 
and Canadian Mills 


L. DUNBAR & CO. 
Successors to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKERS 

Exchange Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B O 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘“‘DuNBAR,”’ Hongkong 








Established 1864 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG, 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 


Cable Address: ‘‘PROFITABLE,”’ Berlin 


G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRZUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 





Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFA?7 y 


GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND PRODUCE AG} 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco ani 


Mediterranean Ports 


Cable Address: “SERFATyY,’’ Gibraltar 
Codes: Riverside, A B © 5th and 6th Edition 


CZECHOSLOVAK! 








THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbati 
$20.00 


Supplement. . 


For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Minn., U.S.A 








SIMON’S RICE MILL 
T. SIMON, Proprietor 
CROWLEY, LA., U.S.A. 
Foreign connections desired 
in all principal markets 

Cable address: ‘Srr1mm” 








REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 








Grain Cleaners 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
J. K. Howik, Representative, 


20 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











+ APRONS e Clerks, Bakers, 
——. Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
S Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 





Villar & Company, Inc. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P.R. 
Cable Address: “*VILLARINC”’ 








Jose A. Secola & Co. 


Commission Merchants in 
Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 
Dairy and Ox Feeds 


CableAddress: “ASECOLA” SAN JUAN, P.R, 











Scales 


Eighty per cent of millers 


fast weighing. 





“Exact Weiglit” 


country use them because the! 
simplified accuracy qualifies ary 
class of labor to get the last pos 


sible package from bulk weight in 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


in tl 





















ENCRAVING 


C Advertising Mustrations ~ 
Halt-tones ~ Zinc Etchings 
Color Engr 


avings Wy 





Minneapolis ° 























PROPORTIONAL 
BLENDERS — 


Are the solution to your 
Blending Troubles = 


Simple ~ Accurate.- 
- Low Jn Cost = 
Le tT our E 
Co-operate 


wit 














Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DESIGNED AND Buitt By 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE PROOF MILL ‘BUILDINGS 


and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 


Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MIN 


NESOTA 





~— 
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SOFT WINTER AND STRONG SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and 
strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and 
corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern 
and southeastern states, which our loca- 


tion enables us to serve to advantage. 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


EXPORT—Millers and Grain Dealers—pomeEstic ————— 
Short Patent TOLEDO, OHIO, tT. s, A Self-Rising Patent 


ASCE ENN SN OWE WNW WWE WW WWW WNW YO WW YW SO NWSW WW WWW | 
tse r * r r : : 7 r : ; r r : 7 : : : | 





=Doughboy= 








OMT 


: 





7] 
¥ 
i 
: 


TOTTI 
(UIA A 


Spring Wheat Patent 


—s 
mi 


wil 





EXC PAN WAN WAX BAN WAX WAS BAN WC BAX WS PSC BI I BS I 








—— 


The Ansted & Bark Co. — Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
William Tell’s 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for its purpose 


Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 





Columbus, Ohio 














,| Both Terminal and 
Ohio Soft Wheat Country Locations Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Flour _ Wheat Flour use 
J S WE HAVE MILLIS at Toledo, Ohio 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY ’ ’ 66 9 
A ,000 barrels daily capacity, and at Mt. BULL DOG 


Vernon, Ohio, 500 barrels, with addi- . 





for your standard 





THE tional elevator capacity at Fredericktown, 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. Ohio, = hry see advantages a rushed 
Domestic and Export to milling from locations at terminal an The Fairchild Milling Company 
TROY OHIO country points. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








We specialize in grinding selected soft 
winter wheat grown in this section. Our 








sraaateed samen ll plain and self-rising flours have always en- The Williams Bros. Co. 
} Grain Dealers Bakers joyed a high reputation for quality and uni- nn be secsi ae. S.A. 
P anufacturers ® pecialists io nter eat Flour 
E] Mid-West Laboratories Co. formity. We are always open for new con- AS cub Wakes fs cnadlad * Penn 


INCORPORATED ecti ted R and bought from the w- 
COMSTOCK BUILDING . D 10ns where not already represen . con th evan = own and noatede. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 






































sien we ABIC coco MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flo 
Hardesty Milling Co. ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
a ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
Quality Millers for Northwestern Elevator ¢& Mill Co. ge Ry 
er Half a Century : " e Buckeye Cereal Co. 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO Toledo, Ohio (Main Office) Mt. Vernon, Ohio MASSILLON, OHIO 














BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR [iB | ag 
: v4 ; on ‘oviginal — 
The Emery Thierwechter mes All. Rail and Ex-Lake / Desi ns 
= OAK HARBOR, OHIO niin | Transit Milling ; ne, 
: ers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours at and pit 
Mixed Garand Shippers of Grain ; The Most Modern Mili in Ohio | OV 
a Mes. 2<fse UNITED MILLS Ns Ae te | t 
— . > 5 r . 
The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. CORPORATION — Milling 'Trade| 
LEDO, OHIO t 


MIXED CARS 
Sorr Wavrern Wueat Fiour 


Pema 
| “So avin Oo 
; 5 od Bolt Patent Old Homestead THE WARWICK Co. Shippers of FLOU Winter Wheat | 799 u SO.5 2 St. wnne apolis 











MASSILLON, OHIO Write for Samples and Prices 
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(po. “There Is 
Substitute 


for Quality” 


; MEDIUM RYE 


wane 


Pe 


FLOUR 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA. MINN. 


LS 











BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 





4000 BBLS. WHEAT 


DAILY CAPACITY 
600 BBLS. RYE 








FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DuLutTH UNIVERSAL 
Prive oF DULUTH 
Du.utH RELIABLE 
APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


BI G 


>a Gi ROA, DL 
| nt PLO) U8 | A 











ff G (0. 


Po 
sort 


ATKINSO} T 








a 
“PripE of MINNESOTA 
Fancy Short Patent 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING (0. 




















Eanpire Milling 


le Minnesota 


Millers io High Grade Flour 











General Offices: 814 ee of ( a 
Little} Falls, Minn. iNN. 
e aden 
‘ I . 2 Golden Loaf” 2*::°" 
Madelia’s Superlative menewrint 
° TENNANT & HOYT COMPA NY 
Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent Lake Oity, Minn. 
Guaranteed to Satisfy ee 
Mill at Globe Flour Mills Co. 
S\z.saia,xin. NORTHLAND MILLING CO. oon aan 
Dl Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. sareiiiaiial ne tenet 
a _—EEe 

















De 
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A Quality Flour 
for Every Need 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 


Standard Patent 


PURE SILVER RYE FLOURS 


Very Fancy Clear Pure and Blended 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


All Granulations 


RYE GRAHAM 


WHEAT GRAHAM 








Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CoO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 



































# Minnesota F 


have a reputation 
for quality— 


lours 


JO 


has made them 
famous. 


Wabasha Roller Mill 
Wabasha, Minn., U. S. A. 


J.G. LAWRENCE, President 
W.B. WxsB, Vice-President and Manager 


Co. 





FLOUR 


“Worth the Difference 


HUBBARD 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


Mankato, Minn. 
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White Swan Flour 


Established 1886 


The standard 
that others 
strive to reach 





EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE 


Spring Wheat Short Patent 


EXELO 


Fancy Semolina 








MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 








Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 
6¢ 99 
CREMO “Ethan Allen’’ 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
OROOKSTON, MINN. 











CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 





INCORPORATED 


HiGH GRADE 


DURUM WHEAT 


SEMOLINAY 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAuL 


- MINNESOTA 


Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 








The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 





et 





ws 





SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., Minneapovis 





———— os 











The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co. SAUK CENTEE 


Spring Wheat Flour 


Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels 





TA 











=i 9 








“9 





[ 
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AKING customers away from competitors is expen- 

sive business for a baker and for his competitor too. 
We know bakers who have increased their business from 
10% to 50% and all without fighting for the highly com- 
petitive price business. They simply use 


E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR 


and make a loaf of bread which tastes so good that their 
present customers eat twice as much of it. 








Simple, isn’t it—and yet like so many simple things, 
it takes nerve to do it. 





EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & CO. 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























" 
| CHRISTIAN MILLS Oi iti 
KOMO 
: Datchless Quality Flours PACEMAKER and 
SEAL OF AMERICA 

4 Semo linas and Ry es Each a peer in its class, so why look further? 
] MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Spring SAINT PAUL MILLING COMPANY 

"350 eo Sega Cable Address: “CHRIsMILLS” SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
icine. 




















” a rn ae 2s; y m Si huh te aa Tl + ls rs Te Se . 
ad ‘ . ek a. © x ‘ Mime si i Se 2) ot ; ee Ne Dinas Mae eee Pee 
iS ican PSR ana i aca Sh a ino dae i 


REDWING 
SPECIALFLOUR fasts 





RED WING MILLING CO. jieeaias 
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Makes the 


_loafthat =| 
holds your trade! | 
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THE STANDARD OF STANDARDS 








ERESOTA FLOUR 


PURE—WHOLESOME—NOT BLEACHED 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING Co. 


- H. P. GALLAHER, Vice-Prestpent anv Manacer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
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“Chlours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
FAIRY BOW 
KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST HIGH GLUTEN 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








$$, 


(0' AIC FLAN ... 0x vax» Pacer 


meets the approval of good bakers 
who are alwaysstriving to improve 
their product. Bread made from 
it has volume, bloom and flavor— 
the three elements that go to make 
the ideal loaf. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 








Goodhue Mill Co. 


FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Short Patent Standard Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 








Red River Milling Company 
“CERES” “No.Al” 


Highest Quality His Gs 


ard a 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 


Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels 
FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 











HIGHEST GRADES OF 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
” 299 
“‘New Gold” sranas “Marquis 
Oorrespondence Solicited 


MORRIS CITY MILLS 
MORRIS, MINNESOTA 


Your Letterhead 


ENGRAVED 











Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








is like putting 
a new suit of 
clothes on your 
personal repre- 
sentative. 





ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Harry Harper & Company 
INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


McKnight Building Munsey Building 
MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON,D.C. 


The 
National Engraving (. 


306 Sixth Ave. So. Minneapolis 


a 











a 





New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
New ULM COMPASS WHITE RYE 


MINNESOTA 








QUALITY LOAF 


SPRING PATENT 
Strong—Uniform—Economical 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Weddin Invitations 
g Announcements 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNELL &tirioner 


726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 





THE WEAVER COMPANY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Northwestern ) Novadel Process Corporation 


Agents for Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting ‘Cloth 
Tyler’s Wire Cloth 
Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 


Golden Palace Flour 


Eastern Connections Wanted 


L. G. Campsett Miiirme Co. 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 














FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 








The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Esboratory | 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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With a network of elovaters 
and warehouses tapp 
Sk oe. wat el ically 
wi Strategi 
located for domestic and 


America 191397 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


Mills in California v4 mo Head Office San Francisco 
Oregon, Washington,Utah Cable address “Sperry” 







Largest Millers in Western America 




















- - and one of America’s finest. 
Grinding Hard and Soft Wheats 
of Kansas, Idaho, Montana and 
Utah. Self-Rising Flour a spe- 
cialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


General Offices - LosAngeles 
Mitts At Los ANGELES yo FRANCISCO 
SaNDiEco CoLTroN OGDEN SACRAMENTO 














Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 


a 


Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: “Preston.” All Codes 
Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


Specialty 


WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 












in 
spring wheat flours ; 


x) GRAIN PRODUCTS 


We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 


Cable Address: “EreMco,” all codes. FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. 
Cliff H. Morris, Eastern Rep., 447 Produce Ex., New York City SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 
also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Cables:‘‘CENTENNIAL” 


‘All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 

















Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 























CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels 


PORTLAND, OREGON 














Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
ant Fancy Pastry 


Lips Sj (If Flours 
ith I i ininitl fl iI) | 
cM AP& COTTON BAGS > 
— & SEWING TWINE “4 Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 
—————— PENDLETON, ORE. 























we ie 


DA ce ? 
_ Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels 


y Northern Flour Mills Company 


Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ‘““NORFLOUR,” Portland 
All Standard Codes 














The Peacock Mill Co. 


FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 


Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 











COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Muters or Bive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Frovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 











The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 


Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














| SPOKAN E FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, W AsHINGTON 


“Soft Winter and ne dite Wheat Flours 





Riverside Code 9 PV" TEDTER RE) SION ~=—s- Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE Seta MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Gilt Suggestion eae 
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Send The Northwestern Miller for a 
year to 











Here’s a check, or I will remit $2.00 
: on receipt of bill. 


Signed: 











: The Northwestern Miller, 
7 Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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OU are all wondering what you can give as a present 


this gay and festive season. 


Cigars? Yes, they are nice, but the average 
“=~ man dreads getting stacks of cigars 
at Christmas time. They get dry during the 
winter, and the janitor gets them ultimately. 


Cigarette Case? 'The average man has a 
half dozen, all of which he 
carried a while, and then discarded. 


Flask? What’s the useP Prohibition is 
here to stay; consequently, he has 
nothing with which to fill it—unless he lives 
north of the far flung bottle line. 








Ties? The Lord save any poor fellow from 
being condemned to wear Christmas 
ties, which invariably bind and all speak for 
themselves. 


What's left? Calendars, pocket books, and 
what not—“What not” mean- 
ing a hundred and one useless articles the 
average man dreads. 








Here’s a suggestion—useful, instructive, and one which 
will be remembered from Christmas to Christmas and 
costs but $2.00, but is worth ten (no, not cents, doi!ars!) 
Last, but not least, is in absolute good taste. 


Make him a present of a year’s subscription to The 
Northwestern Miller! If he is not appreciative, then 
he is not worth knowing, and you will be forever re 
lieved of an undesirable friend. 


This is a good tip! Just fill out the order on the ‘eft of 
this paragraph and we will write him that you're sub- 
scribing for him with season’s greetings, and you will 
find that he will like it and remember you eye) week 


P. S. “The Lord loveth a cheerful giver” rr 
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Ocean freight 


service — 


Avoid Delay! 


HERE’S no delay when you 

ship by International Mer- 
cantile Marine. A fleet that ag- 
gregates more than a million tons 
offers sailings almost daily. 


Sia 








a SCANDINAVIAN, 











“AMERICAN LIN 


- REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM E 
New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports mad 


rer t New York: brunch: Pate Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


f 
A At Pailedciphic, ty: oe. Bare £ 00. ~¥ 

‘ oo Buildin & bo. more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Lafayette Building. 
At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 

Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Scan- 


Keyser Buiidi 
At Boston, 2.6 Lombard’s Sons. 
dinavian Ports. 


At New Orlea: to American Baltic Ohertoring 
& Shipping Co. 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg. 
At Chicago, . L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St. 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 

For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
apply to: , land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. — Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 








BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 











F. V. CAESAR 


Traffic Counselor 
Transit Accounts a Specialty 


MINNEAPOLIS 


W.L. RicHEson & Sons 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
Forwarding Agents 


420 Flour Exchange 1320-26 Hibernia Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 














Special There are 104 ships to fill every 
Equipment need —fast transatlantic mail 
for Flour, liners, the largest and fastest 

Etc. ships in New York to California 
104 Ships Service, special freighters of vari- 

More Than a ous types. 

Million Tons I M M freight service operates 
56 Weare’ with the smooth efficiency that 
Experience comes from 56 years of experi- 

; ence. Your shipments are han- 

World-wide dled with care and skill. Because 
in Scope of the high rating of these ships 
Frequent you secure the lowest insurance 

Sailings rates. 

Ship via IMM. 
Regular Services Between 
a York New Orleans London Antwerp 
Philadelphi " —— and Liverpool Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 


Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


x Principal Offices : 
C. FETTEROLF, Vice President T.O. NERVIG, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


T. 0. MARTIN, G.P.& F.A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
etropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


J. D. ROTH, Western Traffic Manager, Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
: PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 

















In Minneapolis 


—let the Northwestern National 
Bank handle your banking business. 
To the merchant or manufacturer 
our commercial department offers 
every service demanded by modern 
business. The facilities of this large 
bank are at your command. Our 
fifty-five years’ experience makes this 
institution an ideal banking connec- 
tion for business firms outside as well 
as in Minneapolis. 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Resources $95,000,000 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 
59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 
1001 Lumsden Bidg., "Dubento 2, Ontario 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 


CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves 
166 W. Jackson Dochevend. Chicago, Tl. 


SOUTHWEST—Robert E. Sterling, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 
215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Hagn, Superintendent 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


The Northwestern Miller, published on the first, 
second, third and fifth Wednesdays of each 
month, in combination with The Nort hwest- 
ern Miller and American Baker, published on 
the fourth Wednesday—per year (52 issues); 

Domestic, $2.00 Foreign, $1.00 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, 
published on the fourth Wednesday of each 
month—per year (12 issues) : 

Domestic, $1.00 Foreign, $1.25 


Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minn., 
as mail matter of the second class, 


Copyright, 1927, by Thé Miller Publishing Go, 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
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A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller wi!! be 
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Jacobsen, Axel, Copenhagen, 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., 

O. Astico), Wis. ...+--- 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, Engla 


Denmark.- 
Danville bail 


Kalame 
Kansas 
City, 
Kansas 
Kell M! 
Kelly F 
Kelly, 

Kans: 
Kenned 
Kent, F 
Keystor 
Keystor 
Kilthau 
King B 
King, 
King M 
Kipp-K: 
Kjaer é 
Kleinst« 
Klemet: 
Knight 

York, 
Knollen 
Koerner 
Koper, | 
Kosmac 
Krause, 

kee, V 
Krause 
Krieg, J 
Kroepel: 
Kriiger, 


ticello, 
Luchsing 
Ludwigs 
Luibel, 1 
Lukens } 
Lyndsell 
Lyon & 
Lyons F! 
Lysle, J 
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“sibert F., New York, N. ¥.....-+ 
sw. J., Co., Minneapolis.....-.- 1170 
1, L. KR. Kansas City, Mo........-.1159 
Jochems & Luchsinger, am.....1161 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... oie 

Johnson, W. 8., & Co. Chicago, Ill.....- 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark......-+++ 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
ity, MO. scveccscececeerecseseess 
pe hd ih C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 
Joseph, I. S., Co. Inc., Minneapolis..... 1157 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont.....-- 1149 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 1162 


1159 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Ves. Parchment Co.. 
Kansas Mill & Blevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas < lcs cia Whae cede s cbeeesaeee 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 1093 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, OE catccsecuctaee 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas occ sed Cheean val CaSantos eae neee 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Canada....... 1102 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 1094 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥..1153 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 1158 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 1159 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis1170 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 1081 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 
Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway......++ 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Y... 


eee eee were eee eereseees 


Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John B., & Co., New Orleans. .1159 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. ¥... 1158 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 1160 
Krause, Chas. A., Milling Co., Milwau- 
«++ 1151 


kee, Wis 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y.. 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn..... 
Kroepelien, T., Bergen, Norway......... 
Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany... .1162 


L 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 

Se ccrceGeccseabedevocseoces LIGT 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn......1170 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. .ccccccccccccccsccccee L101 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis..1155 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 

MS beccccece cedesee ee oe ve venstdee ese Ree 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich......1159 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill..........++:. 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co....1088 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam...1161 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 1097 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland....1161 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y¥...1158 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y.........1158 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar .......sseeeeeees 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Blevator Co....1098 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn............1157 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 

Milwaukee, Wis. ....ccceccesscccceccs 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........1162 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, IlL......... 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 

Wee, Ind. .ccadccbebeddoccecdescee s Bae 
Luchsinger; Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 1161 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 1094 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England. . 1160 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind....1088 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 1096 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 1092 


McCabe Bros. Co., Minneapolis, Duluth 

See, Winnine’s osc vassuetecs eases icc cues 
McCarthy, C. F., Chicago, Ill............ 1157 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow......1160 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 1160 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 1102 
McMahon, J. J., New Terk, BM. Z.ccsces 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 1161 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 1161 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........1096 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland,........ 1160 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N, ¥..... 
parma Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 1093 
i Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 1099 
i orf, Peach & Co., London, England. 1160 
pag National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 1098 
. sh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 1103 

= Cc. J., Grain Co., New York, 





yes eee eeeeeee 


—e & Lawrence, Washing- 
Beet Se occctabtdemhorebee bekes sede HOGS 
pm omg Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 1088 
Pe . T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 1160 
Mew Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio.......1163 
u cator, A/S, Oslo, EE. wbrew sen eee 
—ase Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
* Pz, P., Amsterdam, Holland....1161 
ever Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
co 8 Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
wis lcago, 111, (od hve aweeee'eeececceectsldld 
Mid ehy-Marshanl Oven Co., Chicago... 
Milling Co., Clay Center, 


Seeeee 


Midland Fiour willing’ Go.. Kanese ‘ity, 


Paul) yuicctrie Engra * 


Tete eeeeeeececccevessces 1150 


INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 

Wee, CREO ccccccvcccccccccccccscccees S168 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. . 1094 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, a 

PR. cecccces PPTTTTETELTT TTT TT 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn.1162 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D.......1153 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo.....1159 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Blevator Co., Minneapolis.....1155 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. ..1166 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 1098 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill........ 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 

MORE. cccccccccecs sha cddvdeseococegee pee 
Moore, L. I., New York......seseseeees 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

MI, TIN dn ong ce tceecaneccesncescecs Mee 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 1155 
Morris City Mills, Morris, Minn.........1170 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 1160 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y........- 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 1094 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

i Eh, We suavecsaedene eéearcsccceses Abe 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........1096 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 1099 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago1103 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa..........1170 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis....1170 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 1097 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill...........1157 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ...... eoccovccccoscccoccccccce MOOS 
New Jersey Flour Mills, Clifton, N. J... 115U 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. i159 
Newsome Millfeed Co., Kansas City, Mo.1159 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 1097 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 1170 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥.1150 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland...........1161 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............1088 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway...1162 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 1102 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore.. 1171 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis.....1164 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis ......ccceeeseeeecesceses 1169 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 1163 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis... .1157 
Northwestern Miller, The, Minneapolis. .1172 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn. 00 000090000 seecescccccccc hIOt 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, Co., Topeka, Kansas.....1094 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis...........1098 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
NN. Fe ccccccccccccgeccccccssceecCOVer 8 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. .1101 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Blev. Co.. 1096 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........1166 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland......1161 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Outlook, Sask. ..........+..+.--1103 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich...........1156 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis...1149 
Parks, J. P., Kansas City, Mo........... 1159 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis.......1156 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon....1171 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............1157 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
GUD: doc dese ecicsdeccvigeccdccveciccs 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 
Payette, IMG. sscccccscccccccpeccceses 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co.......1171 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich......1156 
Perry Mill & Blevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 
TUTOR, . TEEs edn vcccecivcceccccccses 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill.......1157 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... 1162 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill.........1152 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont.... 1103 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis ......... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 1156 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 1160 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 1078 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo.....1152 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIl.. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. .1171 


Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont........... ++. 1103 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
WOO cecicescsccvcecsss socosotcoveeshadh 


Price, F. H., & Co., New York..........1103 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York......1158 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis..1151 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis...1098 
Pynch, B. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va...... 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 1162 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis...........1152 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 1156 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 1157 


Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio...1159 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y..1150 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London. .1160 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa..........+ 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England. .1160 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn.117U0 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. . 1077 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ........++.+ 


Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co...........1167 

Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
Wis. cccccccccccces ercccccccccccccccs 

Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis ..... +1159 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich....... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. eeecccccccoesecs 1100 
Richeson, W. L., & Sons, New Orleans, 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y.....1162 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany.....1162 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 
Riverside Code ......cscescccseccessess 1088 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 1102 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 1090 
Robyns, G. C., & Co., Antwerp, Belgium. 1161 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........1158 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo....1097 
Rodriguez, Ventura, San Juan, Porto 
BIOS cocccccccccs eocccccccs 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y.......1158 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son, A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill...........+++ 1157 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo...1094 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill....1155 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas.......1096 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont....1149 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........1153 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.1160 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. . 1160 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 1082 


ee eeeeeeee 


Ss 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. cccccccccccec lL lOO 
St. Mary’s Mill Co., St. Mary’s, Mo...... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn.....1167 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 

sas ovccccccces 1006 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin.......1162 
Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, Ill.......1153 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.............1152 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 1173 
Schearer, C. E., St, Louis, Mo...........1157 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.. 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland..... 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. ....... eovcrecccccccccccces LL 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, Ill... 1156 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo,..1152 


ee eeeeeee 


Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
Mass. ...... wercccccccccccccccccccces MOOS 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 


Rico PPTTTITITT TTT cooee L1G 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 1097 
Serfaty, Viuda De B., Gibraltar.........1162 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast.....1160 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis......1154 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas......1094 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 1157 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway...........1162 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

Mass. ccccccccccccccccce llOd 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis...... ~- 1155 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. ...csessececccesee es LISS 
Simon’s Rice Mill, Crowley, La.........1162 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 1158 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 

Denmark ..cccccccccccccccccccccccces L1Gl 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 


Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........1162 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........1160 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 1160 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill..........+.1152 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal....1171 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., Cal- 

mene, Als 2ccccece 19924000 ne covcesee 1968 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 1158 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills...........1171 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co........... 1166 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont....1149 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 1160 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

N. D. jnéoeshbaessee ccvccoces L188 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa.1158 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 


Inc., St. Louis, Mo........+eeeees eevee 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Inc., Hagers- 

COWM, MG. wccccccccccccccccccccess eee 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 8S. D..... 1153 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

dam, Hamburg ..........- eccccccvcce L1G] 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich. 1156 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York...........1158 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada....1103 

Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 
Long Island .......2.eeeeeeeeeeces eee 

Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc.. New York1158 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland......1161 
Tasker & Co., Ltd., London, England... 


1175 


Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland......1161 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 1155 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 1164 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis ........+++++++ 1154 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohio occcccesvece 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 1162 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, 

N. Y¥. ° woocee £380 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 10¥8 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 1163 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.......1092 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y¥... 


seeeeeeee 


eee eee ewww erase eeeeeeee 


Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis... .1098 
U 
Uhimann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........1155 


Union City (Mich.) Milling Co........-. 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man., CanaGe <cccoscccccccccceccccsctlIOS 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 1163 
United States Shipping Board Merchant 

Fleet Corporation, Washington, D. C.. 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo, 

N. ¥. 


Vv 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
York, N. Yu ccccsceccccsces coccecccec kd lSB 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 
Ltd. WTPPTT TTT TTT TT 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 1161 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
Holland ...cccvccscccccccs eccsoveceeckIOl 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York.....1158 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City... 1159 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 1099 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 1161 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago.......- 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y.. 1150 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 1162 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 1161 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich... 1156 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland1161 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........1166 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...1158 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

KQngas ..ccccccececcccsces coccccvccoed 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 1171 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 

N. J. 


1156 


eeeeeee eee eee ee eweeee 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas ....sseeeees ooo 1094 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥.......115v 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn......1157 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio..........1163 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon coccccceccehl@l 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 4a 
Washington (Mo.) Flour Mill.......... 1097 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
Beane, UR. ccccccseccccessccesce errr? || 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. . 1160 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
fda, Mich. .cccccccccccecccccccccccscehd 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis...........1170 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis.......1157 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn..........1166 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland.....1161 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... . 1099 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. ....... sodecesvccoesteee AROe 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa..1170 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 1094 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis.....1162 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co..........1151 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y¥...1158 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....1096 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........1090 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falla, Texas ...ccccccccccccccccccvees 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 1160 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.........1163 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
HEARERS 2c ccccccccese eccccccccccccces 1001 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland.......1160 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas.....1090 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont.....1103 
Winter Bros., London, England.........1160 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 1151 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass.......1157 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........1161 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............1162 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas....1094 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 
Mary’s®, Omt. secsccccccccveses coccccse L108 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England. .1160 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 1100 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.....1170 
Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc., Kansas 
Clty, Me. ccccccccccces cccccccvcccces LIGG 
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Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


Y 


Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill........... 1157 
Youngblood, A. P., Co., New York, N. Y¥.1158 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 1098 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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CO HE display that dominates is the 
one of striking brand design. No 
other advertising medium costs as 
little as the space on your flour bag. 


For maximum advertising and selling 
value use Bemis Bags. Their Better 
Printing matches the Better Quality of 
the bags themselves 


St. Louis Houston 

Minneapolis Peoria 

Omaha Brooklyn 

New Orleans Buffalo 

San Francisco Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 





